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Washington  reporting 
in  the  public  interest 


Willird  Edwirds 


Th«  job  of  government  press  agents  is  to  od- 
/  vonce  the  interests  of  those  in  power.  The  job 

//  of  Ibe  independent  news  gatherer  is  to  get  the 

I  /  facts  that  advance  the  interests  of  the  people. 

rnore  than  90  years,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
>>4^7  <  has  assigned  its  own  reporters  to  Woshing- 

VtI  V’ *  ’  "  keep  on  watch  in  the  public  interest. 

Y  Today,  with  the  largest  Washington  staff  of 
**"7  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Tribune  has  the 
n  manpower,  facilities  and  editorial  resources  ade¬ 
quate  to  do  the  reporting  job  essential  to  an  informed  public  opinion. 

Men  of  character  and  ability,  they  are  seasoned  news  reporting 
veterans.  They  are  equipped  by  experience,  professional  standing 
and  determination  to  meet  the  Washington  challenge  today.  They 
cannot  be  bought,  bluffed  or  bullied.  They  are  free  to  get  the  facts 
which  the  Tribune  prints,  completely  and  without  compromise. 

Readers  recognize  the  value  of  followirtg  the  Tribune's  more 
searching  coverage  of  events  and  trends  at  the  nation's  copital.  It  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why,  every  day  of  the  week,  reoders  buy  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of  the  Tribune  than  they  buy  of 
other  Chicogo  newspapers. 


PUBLISHERS! 


Chicago  Tribune 


Grv*  your  pogoi  fho  oxfro  odgo  fhof  pays  off  wifh  roodors  and  advartisars. 
find  out  today  if  tho  Tribunals  covorago  of  Wos/iingfon  nows  ii  avaitablo  in  your  forritery 
(fcfo  ffio  spocio/utd,  undup/tcofod  wi'ro  roporf  of  Chicago  Trtbuno  Pross  Sorvico.  Wrifo,  wiro 
or  phoAO  Ray  Moton,  managor,  for  quotation  of  cott  of  tho  full  CTPS  looiod  wiro  roporf. 
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Wisconsin’s  Effective  Buying  Income  Is  up  11.2%  over  last  year — a  gain  of  $385  million  malt* 

Ing  this  great  state  a  $4,364,047,000  market.  Here's  real  purchasing  power!  Here's  a  per 

family  Income  of  $4.660 — better  than  the  United  States  average  by  $129. 

/ 

Look  at  Total  Retail  Sales — up  $327  million  over  last  year — and  with  a  per  family  average  $558 
better  than  the  United  States  average.  Yes.  Wisconsin  families  spend  $3,689  In  retail  stores. 

Look  at  Food  Sales — up  $15  million  to  reach  a  total  of  $798,753.* 
000.  And  $853  per  family — $102  better  than  the  United  States 


Yes.  Wisconsin  is  an  unusually  good  market — so  much  better  than 
the  average — that  no  manufacturer  or  distributor  can  afford  to 
pass  It  by. 


Unusual,  too.  Is  Wisconsin's  newspaper  set-up.  Here  In  this  great 
dairy  state  the  evening  field  Is  divided  among  37  dailies— but 
there's  only  one  BIG  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Here  Is  a  newspaper  that  Influences  the  lives  and  buying  habits 
of  173.619*  dally  and  297,007*  Sunday  reader  families.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin,  you  need 
that  Influence! 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 
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EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE 


to  Sales  Success  in  Baltimore 


A  Sunpaper  gets  delivered  regularly  to  every  one  of 
the  sets  of  steps  in  these  pictures!  That’s  why  we  call  them 
steps  to  sales  success  in  Baltimore.  Your  advertising  message 
in  the  Sunpapers  gets  the  kind  of  coverage — and  the  kind 
of  readership — that  brings  quick  success  to  sales  campaigns. 


These  pictures  show  part  of  the  more  than  4,000  solid 
blocks  in  Baltimore  where  every  home  is  served  regularly 
by  a  Sunpaper  carrier.  In  thousands  of  other  blocks,  a 
Sunpaper  carrier  serves  all  but  one  or  two  homes.  This 
“solid-block  coverage”  is  typical  of  the  intense,  complete 
way  the  Sunpapers  blanket  the  rich  Baltimore  market. 


Advertising  in  the  Sunpapers  is  the  sure  step  to  sales 
success  in  Baltimore! 


Daily  Circulation  362^323;  Sunday  304,242  (ABC  Annual  Audit  Report) 


★ 


★ 


Private  Capital  in 

Public  Service 


•  In  the  United  States  air  transportation  is  operated  as  a  private  enterprise.  In 
other  countries  it  is  conducted  by  the  government.  The  United  States  continues  to 
lead,  as  it  always  has,  in  the  development  and  utilization  of  air  transportation.  No 
other  country  has  a  comparable  standard  of  airline  service.  We  believe  it  is  to  the 
nation’s  interest,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  to  continue  to  operate  under  the  system 
that  made  this  possible. 

If,  however,  private  enterprise  is  to  retain  the  spirit  and  initiative  which  makes  for 
progress,  it  must  be  convinced  that  its  service  is  useful  and  that  results  are  largely 
dependent  on  its  own  effort.  A  result  of  our  effort  is: 

In  three  years,  1946, 1947  and  1948,  American  Airlines,  Inc.  invested  $60,000,000 
in  new  airplanes  and  equipment: 

This  provided  business  for  the  aircraft  factories  and  employment  for  their  men, 
strengthening  their  ability  to  contribute  to  national  air  power. 

It  provided  one  hundred  twenty-five  airplanes  of  the  most  modern  design— the  largest 
single  fleet  of  modern  transport  aircraft  in  the  world,  and  a  direct  contribution  to 
national  air  power. 

It  provided  a  new  300-mile-an-hour  fleet  for  the  air  routes  of  the  United  States, 
assuring  time-saving,  dependability  and  safety  —  more  comfort  for  the  passenger 
and  greater  speed  for  all  forms  of  travel,  transportation  and  communication. 

In  the  same  three  years,  American  Airlines,  Inc.  invested  $6,000,000  in  new  and 
more  efficient  shop  buildings  and  equipment : 

This  has  provided  jobs  for  trained  technicians  and  modern  machinery  for  their  use. 

It,  thereby,  provides  an  important  reserve  of  skilled  personnel  available  for  national 
air  power. 

It  has  provided  operating  economies  which  will  be  reflected  in  contribution  to  profit¬ 
able  operation  and,  ultimately  to  reduction  in  charges  for  air  transportation. 

It  has  provided  maintenance  and  overhaul  facilities,  strategically  located,  which 
constitute  a  reserve  for  national  air  pow'er. 

Every  dollar  of  the  $66,000,000  came  from  private  investors.  None  of  it  was  borrowed 
from  any  agency  of  the  government  nor  was  any  of  it  government  subsidy. 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES 

* 
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What  Air  Mail  Subsidy? 

A  common  misconception  is  that  all  of  the  airlines  are  supported  by  govxrnment 
subsidy.  Let’s  discuss  this: 

American  Airlines  is  paid  for  the  transportation  of  mail  at  rates  established  by 
order  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  rate  at  which  American  is  being  paid 
was  certified  by  the  Board  to  be  “fair  and  reasonable  in  terms  of  quality  of  service 
and  was  not  designed  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the  carrier.”  That  rate  includes 
no  subsidy. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department  is  American  Airlines’  largest  cus¬ 
tomer  in  dollar  volume,  and  we  continue  to  give  it  the  best  of  service. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  we  transport  passengers,  express  and  freight. 

In  1948,  our  revenue  from  those  sources  was  $84,615,000.  Our  total  revenue  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  was  $4,769,000. 

Of  the  total  revenue  of  Ameriean  Airlines  in  1948  more  than  ninety-four 
per  cent  (94%)  came  from  the  transportation  of  passengers,  express  and  freight. 

Less  than  six  per  cent  (6%)  came  from  the  transportation  of  mail. 

If,  during  1948,  the  total  revenues  received  for  the  transportation  of  mail, 
$4,769,000,  had  been  the  only  funds  available  to  meet  our  expenses  we  would  have 
been  able  to  operate  only  19  days  during  the  year.  We  did  operate  365  days. 

American  Airlines  is  a  business  institution.  We  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  able  to  make  substantial  progress  and  improvement,  with  private  capital 
usefully  employed  in  the  public’s  service. 


A  AMERICAN  AIRLINES 


INC. 


1  the  Turl 


Employees  always  have  problems  relating  to  their  jobs,  and  questions 
regarding  the  job  benefit  policies  of  their  employer.  And  when  there  are 
more  than  3,500  employees,  their  problems  add  up. 

That's  why,  in  The  New  York  Times  post-war  building  expansion,  the 
Personnel  Dep>artment  has  been  housed  in  more  than  twice  the  space  it  for¬ 
merly  occupied. 

Part  of  this  additional  space  has  been  set  aside  for  employees  to  discuss 
privately  their  job  problems  and  questions  with  members  of  the  Personnel 
Department. 

Additional  space  has  been  allotted  for  interviews  with  applicants  for  new 
jobs  as  well  as  the  processing  of  the  himdreds  of  job  applications  The  Times 
receives  monthly.  Increased  storage  space  provides  better  facilities  for  keeping 
records  on  present  employees,  some  10,000  former  employees,  and  3,000 
current  job  applications. 
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California  Publishers  Want 
Ad  Bribery  Charge  Aired 


Widely-Circulated  Quotation 


Traced  to  AMA 

-  A*  INVESTIGATION  into  cir- 
m  eumstances  which  have  re- 
siited  in  widely-circulated  re- 
pirts  that  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  influenced  California 
newspapers  in  their  position  on 
socialized  medicine  was  under 
wav  this  week 

The  staff  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  received  full  approval  of 
the  association  officers  to  ask  for 
a  Department  of  Justice  inquiry 
which  would  provide  a  complete 
airing  of  the  facts. 

Long  Accepts  Challenge 

“Wien  they  say  they  can 
bribe  the  newspapers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  I  accept  the  challenge  to 
battle,"  declared  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager  of  CNPA,  dis- 
dosing  he  had  already  turned 
over  tome  material  to  the  De- 
\  partment  of  Justice. 

Lowell  Jessen,  publisher  of 
i  the  Turlock  ( Calif. )  Journal  and 
I  CNPA  president,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  “The  Association 
aim  is  to  get  after  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  the  charges.  No  newspaper 
has  been  bought  for  any  100 
[  inches  of  advertising.” 

He  alluded  to  the  accusation 
which  has  gained  widespread 
!  repetition  in  recent  months,  es- 
I  peciallv  following  comment  by 
;  Don  Hollenbeck  on  his  “CBS 
:  Views  the  Press”  program  in 
New  York.  The  charge  also  was 
printed  in  several  labor  papers, 
including  the  Guild  Reporter, 
and  in  Public  Relations  News.” 

The  March  28  issue  of  PR 
;  News,  a  letter  published  by 
Glen  Griswold  in  New  York 
}  City,  gave  nationwide  circula¬ 
tion  to  this  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Hollenbeck’s  broadcast  several 
weeks  earlier; 

Hollenbeck's  Broadcast 

“A  California  delegate  at  a 
meeting  of  secretaries  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  state  medical  associa¬ 
tions  contended  that  medicine 
sever  got  a  break  from  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  state  because  the 
doctors  did  not  advertise. 

“He  related  that  the  state  as- 
mciation  took  space  in  700  news- 
pspers  in  California  to  promote 
tae  fight  against  socialize  medi¬ 
ae.  He  did  more  than  imply 
I  aat  those  billings  had  influenced 
Mitorial  attitudes.  He  said:  ‘We 
round  that  the  response  from 
Mitors  in  publicity  has  been  far 
P^ond  anything  we  expected 
w>en  we  started  the  campaign.’ 
mat  was  his  tribute  to  Califor- 
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Journal  in  '47 

nia  editors  and  to  editorial  in¬ 
tegrity.” 

PR  News  used  the  quotation 
to  point  up  the  damage  done  to 
the  cause  of  public  relations  by 
“the  recent  AMA  press  experi¬ 
ence.”  The  editor  commented: 
“Every  little  while,  someone  ad¬ 
vertises  his  poor  public  relations 
judgment  by  open  boasts  of  how 
he  obtained  free  publicity  in 
lieu  of  paid  space,  or  influenced 
editorial  attitudes  by  buying 
space." 

Neither  PR  News  nor  Mr.  Hol¬ 
lenbeck  gave  the  source  of  the 
quotation  and  a  preliminary 
checkup  by  CNPA  executives 
and  the  AMA’s  PR  firm,  Whit¬ 
aker  &  Baxter,  failed  to  reveal 
it. 

Clem  Whitaker  told  E  &  P’s 
Pacific  Coast  editor  that  he  had 
demanded  the  source  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
had  obtained  no  reply.  He  added 
that  he  had  cancell^  all  radio 
time  contracted  with  CBS  and 
told  the  broadcasting  officials  no 
further  time  would  be  sought 
by  any  Whitaker  &  Baxter  ac¬ 
counts  until  Mr.  Hollenbeck’s 
statement  had  been  retracted. 

Quotes  from  AMA  Journal 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
made  available  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  his  complete  notes  on  the 
broadcast  and  the  full  quotation 
which  was  the  basis  for  it. 

According  to  Edward  Scott, 
Mr.  Hollenbeck’s  assistant  who 
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shaped  the  script,  a  doctor  had 
called  their  attention  to  the 
transcript  of  discussion  at  the 
annual  conference  of  Secretaries 
and  Editors  of  Constituent  State 
Medical  Associations  in  the 
March  1,  1947  issue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Journal,  official 
AMA  publication. 

John  Hunton  of  California 
was  quoted  as  saying  at  the 
Conference; 

“The  question  of  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  met  in 
California.  At  present  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  Association  is  ex¬ 
pending  about  $100,000  a  year  in 
newspaper  advertising.  It  is 
being  done  on  an  organization 
basis,  and  it  is  being  done  in  a 
series  of  community  pre-pay¬ 
ment  plans  in  the  state. 

“We  have  found  that  when  we 
run  a  piece  of  copy  20  inches  by 
4-columns  we  can  generally 
count  on  about  twice  that  much 
copy  being  run  by  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  pick  the  copy  up 
later,  put  it  over  their  own  sig¬ 
nature  and  compliment  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Committee  for  Voluntary 
Health  Insurance  on  putting  on 
a  drive  in  that  county. 

Supported  by  Druggists 

“The  most  popular  source  of 
support  in  that  has  been  from 
the  druggists.  The  druggists  of 
one  community  after  another 
have  followed  up  that  advertis¬ 
ing,  some  times  taking  our  own 
mats,  cutting  out  our  name,  and 
putting  in  their  own.  .  .  . 

“We  have  700  newspapers,  a 
great  many  of  them  small  week¬ 
lies.  Never  before  have  we  been 
able  to  get  real  support  from 
the  newspapers  because  the  an¬ 
swer  constantly  comes  back 
‘Why  should  we  give  the  doc¬ 
tors  any  support  when  they 
don’t  advertise  and  chiroprac¬ 
tors  do?’ 

“We  now  have  an  answer  to 
that.  When  we  started  our  cam- 
naign  we  went  to  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  said:  ‘Gentlemen,  we 
are  going  to  spend  a  lot  of 
money  with  the  newspapers.  We 
are  going  to  advertise  in  every 
one  of  the  700  newspapers  in 
California.’ 

“Each  of  the  700  papers  in  the 
state  is  receiving  a  minimum  of 
100  column  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  period  of  12-months.  We 
have  found  the  response  from 
editors,  in  publicity,  has  been 
far  beyond  anything  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  when  we  started  the  cam¬ 
paign.” 

(Up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press  May  19,  E  &  P  was  unable 
to  question  Mr.  Hunton  as  to  the 
basis  for  his  report.) 


Newspaper  in  America 


Don  Hollenbeck 
Widely  Quoted 

The  California  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  advertising  program  of 
1946  was  in  reply  to  Governor 
Warren’s  advocacy  of  a  state 
health  program  in  an  issue 
which  continues  newsworthy 
throughout  the  state. 

“The  whole  attack  is  unfair 
and  unjustified.”  Mr.  Whitaker 
declared  to  E  &  P.  “No  state¬ 
ment  or  any  other  basis  for  the 
story  was  provided  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Whitaker  &  Baxter 
firm.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  it,  nor  any  source  for  it,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
termine.” 

Mr.  Whitaker  said  the  firm’s 
policy  throughout  its  18  years 
of  exisetnce  has  been  to  use  ad¬ 
vertising  in  every  newspaper  In 
the  area  covered  by  a  campaign, 
and  to  accept  no  contracts  which 
do  not  include  that  stipulation. 

Policy  Stated  at  Outset 

The  policy  to  be  applied  in 
the  California  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion’s  drive  to  defeat  Governor 
Warren’s  plan  for  socialized 
medicine  was  announced  well  in 
advance  of  the  campaign  in  the 
California  Publisher,  CNPA 
magazine,  in  a  paid  advertise¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Whitaker  said.  It 
also  was  announced  before  the 
campaign  opened  that  every 
newspaper  would  receive  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  editorial  views, 
he  declared.  This  policy  was 
carried  out  during  the  statewide 
campaign,  he  added,  naming 
paper  after  paper  on  each  side 
of  the  fence,  editorially. 

It  was  the  success  of  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  campaign  which  won  for 
Whitaker  &  Baxter  selection  for 
the  AMA’s  national  drive,  an¬ 
nounced  last  December. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Medical  Public  Relations 
Conference  at  St.  Louis.  Nov. 
27,  1948,  Mr.  Whitaker  said 

that  “in  three  months,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  supporting 
medicine’s  position  jump^  from 
80  or  90  to  more  than  200 — and 
more  than  2,000  editorials  and 
cartoons  against  compulso^ 
health  insurance  were  run  in 
that  90-day  period.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Press  Treaty  Passes 
Final  UN  Hurdle 


Shonghcd  News 


ternational  news  agency,  run  by 
the  UN,  that  would  service  the 

papers  of  the  world  "impar-  v  ^  « 

tially.”  Other  delegations—  JOJD  JJeSCnDeCi 
notably  France  and  Mexico—  iT  __  _  , 

foresee  stronger  “right  of  cor-  TT  u 

rf^rtion”  machinerv. 


By  Doris  Willens 

FLUSHING  MEADOWS— Weary 
delegates  were  subjected  to 
11  hours  of  oratopr — ^much  of  it 
a  barrage  of  criticism  of  the 
United  States  press  by  the  So¬ 
viet  states — before  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  fi¬ 
nally  adopted  the  first  interna¬ 
tional  treaty  protecting  rights 
of  foreign  correspondents. 
( E  &  P,  May  14,  page  5. ) 

Final  tally  on  the  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  International 
Transmission  of  News  and  the 
Right  of  Correction  showed  33 
states  in  favor,  six  against,  13 
abstentions  and  seven  absent. 
The  six  were  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

Vote  at  3  a.m. 

The  vote  came  at  3  a.m..  May 
14,  two  hours  after  the  sle^y 
delegates  had  revived  somewhat 
with  free  coffee  and  sandwiches. 
Even  coffee  couldn’t  keep  some 
of  the  delegates  awake  as  the 
speakers  droned  on. 

It  was  an  oratorical  free-for- 
all.  During  treaty  debate  in 
the  UN  Social  Conunittee,  dele¬ 
gates  were  limited  to  15  minutes 
on  any  single  topic.  There  were 
no  “gags”  on  Assembly  speeches. 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  U.S.S.R., 
set  the  day’s  record  with  an 
hour-long  attack  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  and  Julius  Katz- 
Suchy  of  Poland  was  second 
with  40  minutes  of  the  same. 

Treaty  Provisions 
The  treaty  prohibits  peace¬ 
time  censorship  except  on 
grounds  of  national  defense,  fa¬ 
cilitates  the  free  movement  of 
correspondents  and  prevents 
their  arbitrary  expulsion,  es¬ 
tablishes  access  to  news  sources 
on  an  equal  basis  with  domestic 
correspondents,  and  sets  up  an 
international  right  of  correction 
of  “false  or  distorted”  news. 

Several  amendments  were  re¬ 
jected  by  the  General  A^embly. 
Only  one — sponsored  by  the 
U.  S. — was  adopted.  It  clarifies 
the  static  of  nationals  employed 
by  foreign  news  agencies.  It 
provides  that  a  contracting  state 
cannot  intercede  on  behalf  of  a 
national  with  his  government. 
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but  can  intercede  on  behalf  of 
the  agency  that  employs  him. 

The  treaty  will  not  go  into 
effect  immediately.  Ratification 
must  await  the  next  General 
Assembly  session  this  fall,  when 
a  British-j^mnsored  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information  will 
be  acted  upon.  The  British  con¬ 
vention  is  a  broad  outline  of 
principles  applying  to  everyone, 
everywhere. 

The  treaty  will  become  oper¬ 
ative  after  six  states  sign.  The 
Soviet  states  have'  served  ade¬ 
quate  notice  that  they  will  not 
become  parties  to  it.  There  is 
little  possibility  that  the  nations 
that  abstained — Afghanistan,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Belgium,  Burma,  China, 
f^Sypt,  Guatemala,  India,  Iran, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Siam 
and  Syria — will  sign  either. 
Thus  the  treaty  will  affect  less 
than  half  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  original  convention  on 
gathering  and  international 
transmission  of  news,  U.  S.- 
sponsored,  was  drawn  up  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  in  April,  1948. 
It  was  broadly  amended  by  the 
UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  last  summer,  then  sent  to 
the  Social  Committee,  which 
merged  it  with  a  French- 
sponsored  convention  on  inter¬ 
national  right  of  correction. 

With  Reservations 

Delegates  supporting  the 
treaty  had  their  reservations. 
Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon, 
chairman  of  the  Social  Commit¬ 
tee,  summed  up  with: 

“No  one  would  maintain  that 
the  present  convention  is  per¬ 
fect.  Like  every  other  genuine 
international  product,  it  is  a 
compromise,  the  outcome  of 
months  of  patient  debate,  mu¬ 
tual  concession  and  multilateral 
accommodation.  It  thus  has  at 
once  the  virtues  and  drawbacks 
of  a  compromise:  it  does  not 
fully  satisfy  every  point  of 
view;  it  is  the  expression  of 
some  measure  of  agreement 
under  present  international  con¬ 
ditions.” 

Dr.  Malik  also  articulated  the 
fear  and  resentment  felt  by 
many  of  the  smaller  nations 
toward  foreign  correspondents. 

“The  ethical  journalist,  I  sub¬ 
mit,  must  discipline  the  un¬ 
ethical.  If  he  does  not  accept 
this  responsibility,  the  public 
sooner  or  later  will  demand  that 
governments  take  it  over,”  Dr. 
\Ialik  said. 

From  his  statement  and  from 
those  of  many  other  delegates 
from  the  so-called  “middle 
countries.”  it  was  clear  that  the 
UN  was  in  the  international 
press  field  to  stay.  The  present 
treaty,  they  indicated,  is  merely 
a  jumping-off  point. 

What  will  follow  from  it  is 
strictly  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
Karim  Azkoul  of  Lebanon  fore¬ 
cast  discussions  to  come  when 
he  informally  proposed  an  in- 


Soviet  Poaition 

Mr.  Gromyko  said  the  “big 
newspaper  monopolies”  were 
not  seeking  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  treaty. 

“They  are  seeking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  penetrate  as  much  as 
possible  into  other  countries 
with  a  view  to  spreading  slan¬ 
derous  information  that  whips 
up  war  hysteria  .  .  .  they  are 
seeking  to  have  the  correspond¬ 
ents  sent  abroad  by  American, 
British  and  other  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations,  or  at  least  many  of 
them,  to  gather  information 
needed  by  the  American  and 
British  intelligence.  .  .  . 

“The  Soviet  Union  cannot  but 
take  into  account  the  fact  that 
foreign  spies  under  the  guise 
of  correspondents,  engineers, 
students,  diplomats,  etc.,  have 
been  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  subversive  work  since  the 
day  of  its  establishment,”  Mr. 
Gromyko  said. 

He  conceded  that  there  are 
foreign  correspondents  with 
“convictions  and  a  conscience,” 
but  added  that  “those  persons 
as  a  rule  cannot  retain  their 
posts  for  long  unless  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  their  bosses,  unless  they  sell 
their  pen  and  honor  to  comply 
with  capitalist  monopolies.” 

Mr.  Gromyko  quoted  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  1949  Yearbook  to 
prove  his  contentions  of  “press 
monopolies.”  He  listed  Hearst 
and  Scripps  -  Howard  holdings. 
He  said  76  U.  S.  newspaper 
trusts  directly  own  375  of  “the 
most  important  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country,”  which 
have  53.8%  of  the  nation’s  cir¬ 
culation. 

Statistics  showed,  he  said,  that 
92%  of  U.  S.  cities  have  only 
one  newspaper  “whose  owner  in 
many  cases  also  belongs  to  the 
only  broadcasting  station.” 

Charges  'Pressure' 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy  criticized  Er¬ 
win  D.  Canham.  U.  S.  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  UN,  the  American 
press  and  government  for  hav¬ 
ing  “pressured”  delegates  into 
accepting  the  treaty. 

“The  ‘informal  talks’  between 
Mr.  Canham  and  other  dele¬ 
gates  always  led  to  watering 
down,  withdrawing  or  changing 
their  amendments,”  said  Mr. 
Katz-Suchy. 

The  oratory  was  not  one¬ 
sided.  Mr.  Canham  and 
Britain’s  Hector  McNeil  were 
equally  strong,  though  consid¬ 
erably  briefer,  in  attacking  the 
Soviet  concept  of  press  fre^om. 

Mr.  Canham  .said,  “It  is  a 
paradox  indeed  that  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  individual  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  and  the 
vigorously  competing  news 
agencies  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  .  democratic  countries, 
should  be  called  a  monopoly, 
while  the  absolute  monopoly 
rigorously  enforced  by  the  state 
over  all  means  of  news-gather¬ 
ing  and  dissemination  in  com¬ 
munist  states  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  free. 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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By  Frank  H.  Bartholomew 

United  Press  Vicepresident  k  1 
the  Pacific  Area 

Manila — ^American  news  seif 
ices  are  staying  on  the  job  i 
Shanghai  in  the  face  of  its  fifl 
to  the  Communists.  They  a 
tend  to  bring  news  into  the  cili 
and  send  it  out  as  long  as  thg 
can. 

Blake  Gearhart,  in  charge  i( 
the  United  (Press  bureau,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  n- 
maining  throughout  the  antie- 
pated  Communist  occupation,  « 
has  Fred  Hamp^n,  Associate! 
Press  bureau  chief. 

Right  now  the  U.P.  supplie 
news  to  every  newspaper  pub 
lished  in  English  and  Chinese 
in  Shanghai.  It  will  do  so  as 
long  as  these  papers  are  per 
mitted  to  operate  and  U.P.  ij 
allowed  to  keep  its  flag  flying 
The  bureau  organization  of  S 
Chinese  staffers,  radio  oper¬ 
ators,  translators,  typists,  mioM- 
ographers  and  messengers  is 
still  intact. 

The  likelihood  is  that  the  dir 
tribution  of  news  to  Shanghai's 
dailies  will  go  on  for  some  time 
after  the  world  at  large  has 
been  cut  off  from  coverage  of 
events  within  the  stockaiM 
metropolis.  Outbound  com¬ 
munications,  operated  by  the 
government,  already  are  falter 
ing.  Inbound  dispatches,  han¬ 
dled  by  U.P.  equipment  and 
operators,  still  are  coming  in 
normally. 

Outgoing  transmission  showed 
signs  of  imminent  collapse  when 
I  left  Shanghai  Monday  after 
noon  (May  16)  aboard  the  last 
plane,  carrying  the  last  corre 
spondents  to  depart— Camera¬ 
man  Charles  Gorry,  of  AP,  and 
Charles  D.  Rosencrans,  Jr.,  of 
International  News  Service. 

Earlier  the  U.P.  was  MIorse- 
casting  twice  a  day  world  wide 
over  twinned  transmitters,  but 
on  Sunday  the  government  au- 
nounced  the  withdrawal  of  one 
transmitter  “for  removal  pur 
poses.”  On  Monday  the  gov¬ 
ernment  announced  restriction 
of  the  U.P.  Morsecasts  to  one 
a  day. 

Peter  Kalischer,  who  came 
from  Tokyo  to  assist  Gearhart, 
has  joined  the  U.  S.  fleet  down¬ 
stream,  below  the  Woosu^ 
Forts,  and  returns  to  the  city 
every  time  an  LCI  runs  the 
gauntlet  from  either  American 
or  British  naval  units.  The  Ull 
ties  up  at  the  Naval  Annex 
building  near  the  U.P.  offices. 
From  the  mooring  spot,  Mr- 
Kalischer  sprints  in  to  deliver 
news  gleaned  from  his  river 
trip  through  battle  areas  and 
from  radio  advices  received 
aboard  the  naval  vessels,  then 
rejoins  the  LCI  for  its  return 

Mr.  Gearhart  was  one  of 
Americans  imprisoned  in  Shang¬ 
hai  by  the  Japs  for  30  months. 
He  does  not  think  his  peirsonal 
freedom  will  be  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with,  although  he  h« 
grave  doubts  of  being  able  to 
continue  to  function  as  a  corre 
spondent. 
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Merritt  C.  Speidel  Honored 
On  55th  Anniversary 


Heads  of  Organization  Gather; 
Long  Career  of  Service  Related 

By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Publishers 

of  Speidel  newspapers  gath¬ 
ered  here  from  throughout  the 
nation  this  week  to  honor  their 
president,  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  on 
his  55th  anniversary  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  his  70th 
birthday.  May  19. 

The  meeting  provided  a  mem¬ 
orable  milestone  in  a  continu¬ 
ing  career  of  service.  For  Mr. 
Speidel’s  career  provides  a  story 
of  struggle,  service  and  success 
and  is  incorporated  with  the 
parallel  rise  of  a  fabulous  part¬ 
ner. 

The  visiting  party  included 
the  publishers  of  Speidel  news¬ 
papers  and  their  wives,  and  to¬ 
taled  approximately  40  persons. 
This  group  had  planned  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  head  of  the  newspaper 
group  which  extends  from  New 
York  to  California.  But  on  ar¬ 
rival.  it  was  found  a  complete 
program  of  entertainment,  from 
May  18  to  May  23,  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  honor  in  a  puck¬ 
ish  action  of  the  publishing 
group’s  executive. 

Big  Welcoming  Dinner 

One  of  the  many  highlights 
was  a  welcoming  dinner  gather¬ 
ing  May  18  in  which  Gov.  Earl 
Warren.  Mayor  Elmer  Robinson, 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  publishers 
and  editors  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area’s  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  and  other  distinguished 
representatives  of  all  walks  of 
life  joined  with  the  visiting 
newspaper  folk. 

The  guest  publishers  were 
honored  May  20  at  a  special 
newspaper  Gang  Dinner  Night 
in  the  Press  Club  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  of  which  Mr.  Speidel  is  a 
life  member.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  preferred  by  Mr.  Speidel 
included  tours  by  land  and  sea. 

The  group  was  scheduled  to 
go  to  Salinas  for  inspection  of 
the  new  plant  of  the  Salinas 
Californian,  thence  to  Palo  Alto, 
where  Mr.  Speidel  has  a  head¬ 
quarters  office. 

The  events  were  basically  a 
tribute  to  the  builder  of  “News¬ 
papers  for  the  Home’’  and  in 
token,  Mr.  Speidel  was  given  a 
16-inch  screen  television  set  by 
the  Speidel  newspapers  and 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc. 

For  its  beginnings,  the  cele¬ 
bration  here  goes  back  to  Port 
Jervis.  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  Speidel 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1894.  In  the  early  days,  while 
working  from  dawn  until  late  at 
night,  Mr.  Speidel  found  an¬ 
other  young  man  who  was  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  his  tireless  ac¬ 
tivity.  He  was  John  Ben  Snow, 
who  had  gone  to  Port  Jervis 
from  New  York  City  to  open  the 
first  Wool  worth  store  of  that 
city,  and  was  then  engaged  in 


moves  to  popularize  the  new 
type  of  merchandising.  The  two 
became  close  friends  and  have 
been  such  for  more  than  four 
decades. 

This  friendship,  begun  when 
one  party  knocked  at  the  only 
lighted  office  in  a  darkened 
town  to  learn  who  also  was 
working  so  late,  was  not  to  at¬ 
tain  its  full  significance  for  30 
years.  First  were  to  come  the 
long  years  of  struggle  for  both, 
each  in  his  separate  sphere. 

Early  Battles 

For  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  there 
first  were  battles  beginning  with 
fights  for  pure  milk,  good  water, 
proper  sanitation,  improved 
trade  and  better  business  for 
Port  Jervis  as  he  worked 
swiftly  upward  to  editorship  of 
the  Port  Jervis  Daily  Union  and 
to  business  managership  of  the 
Tri-States  Publishing  Co. 

Next  were  campaigns  during 
11  years  as  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  Piqua  (O.)  Daily  Call  in 
which  Mr.  Speidel  won  state¬ 
wide  acclaim  for  Ohio  govern¬ 
ment  reform,  appointments  from 
three  governors  of  differing  po¬ 
litical  faiths,  and  opportunity 
for  fame  in  politics.  TTiis  was 
the  time  of  decision.  Mr.  Speidel 
chose  the  newspaper  business 
over  high  state  office.  (’The 
Piqua  Daily  Call,  incidentally, 
was  to  prove  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  Mr.  Speidel  ever  sold.) 

Then  for  Mr.  Speidel  came 
the  purchase  of  the  Iowa  City 
(la.)  Press-Citizen  and  expand¬ 
ing  service  highlighted  by  the 
Iowa  fight  for  good  roads,  an 
embattl^  editorial  struggle 
statewide  in  scope  which  again 
brought  success. 

Pacing  his  progress  in  news¬ 
paper  and  community  activities 
was  John  Ben  Snow,  who  had 
successfully  established  the 
Woolworth  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  in  Port  Jervis  in  a  brief  13 
months:  and,  after  several  years 
with  Woolworth  in  New  York 
City,  was  now  engaged  in  the 
world’s  trading  markets.  Mr. 
Snow  had  become  a  director  of 
the  Woolworth  Co.  in  England, 
Ireland.  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  raced  his  own  thorough¬ 
breds  in  major  English  events 
as  a  diversion.  A  native  of  New 
York  State,  Mr.  Snow’s  heart 
was  in  America.  He  planned  to 
return  and  become  a  rancher. 

Mr.  Snow  came  back  to  this 
country  on  a  visit  in  1937,  just 
as  Mr.  Speidel  was  forming 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
became  chairman  of  the  board 
of  that  organization.  The  for¬ 
mer  merchant  leader  was  to  re¬ 
tire  in  1939,  return  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  establish  his  residence 
in  New  York  City.  But  he  con¬ 


tinues  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
spends  much  of  his  time  on  his 
Flying  Ranch  of  nearly  5,000 
acres  in  the  horse  and  cattle 
country  near  the  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  headquarters  of 
SNI. 

Scope  of  the  Speidel  organi¬ 
zation’s  expansion  was  dramatic 
and  startling.  Within  three  years 
of  the  formation  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  the  national 
research  and  newspaper  service 
organization,  the  group  had  in¬ 
terests  in  seven  states  across 
the  nation.  They  were  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Wy¬ 
oming,  Nevada  and  California. 

In  subsequent  operation  of  an 
organization  so  widespread  geo¬ 
graphically,  SNI  has  coupled 
two  theories  with  a  home  rule 
idea.  Economic  conditions  can 
never  be  the  same  everywhere 
at  the  same  time  in  such  vast 
holdings.  ’The  wide  range  of 
operations  avoids  involvements 
in  local  situations. 

Today  Mr.  Speidel  is  president 
and  a  director  of  the  Press-Citi¬ 
zen  Co.  of  Iowa  City,  la.;  Chilli- 
cothe  (O.)  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
Salinas  ( Calif. )  Newspapers, 
Inc.;  Fort  Collins  (Col.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Reno  (Nev.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.;  Poughkeepsie 
( N.  Y. )  Newspapers.  Inc.,  and 
Visalia  ( Calif. )  Newspapers 
Inc.;  chairman  of  the  board  and 
a  director  of  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  president  and 
a  director  of  WGNY  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ( N.  Y. )  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  president  and  director  of 
Western  Horseman,  Inc.,  and 
president  and  director  of  Mon¬ 
terey  Peninsula  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Monterey,  Calif. 

His  multutidinous  laurels  in¬ 
clude  life  memberships  in  Beta 
Gamma  ISigma  “for  distinguished 
service  to  business,’’  and  in 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  “for  elevating 
the  standards  of  journalism’’; 
positions  of  honor  in  commun¬ 
ity,  service  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  memberships  in  clubs 
throughout  the  land. 

Active  in  Civic  Aiiairs 

Mr.  Speidel’s  interest  in  every 
phase  of  community,  state  and 
nation  is  refiected  by  his  pub- 
iishers.  Names  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  to  which  the  group  now 
visiting  here  belongs  would 
comprise  a  good  start  toward  a 
complete  list  of  the  civic  activi¬ 
ties  of  America. 

Basic  policy  which  built  the 
Speidel  newspapers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ear  and  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  masthead  of  every  news¬ 
paper,  in  these  words:  “A  News¬ 
paper  for  the  Home;  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Enjoyment  for  Every 
Member  of  the  Family.” 

“We  are  devoted  to  clean  and 
wholesome  journalism.  Each  pa¬ 
per  operates  separately  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  it 
was  organized.  We  believe  our 
basic  duty  is  to  print  all  the 
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facts  and  editorially  champion 
the  best  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  explained  one  Speidel 
publisher. 

A  veteran  business  associate 
told  E  &  P: 

“We  always  act  as  if  we  were 
facing  the  toughest  type  of  com¬ 
petition.  It  pays  off.  We  believe 
by  giving  a  community  a  better 
newspaper  than  it  appears  to 
be  able  to  afford,  a  beUer  com¬ 
munity  resuits.  We  have  found 
a  good  newspaper  can  set  the 
pace  for  a  good  community’s 
progress.” 

The  generai  policy  was  de¬ 
tailed  when  the  Visalia  Times- 
Delta  was  acquired  in  June, 
1948.  ’This  paper,  the  last  ob¬ 
tained  by  Speidel  interests,  has 
been  published  since  its  pur- 
cha.se  by  Robert  M.  Speidel, 
vicepresident  of  all  Speidel-  af- 
fiiliated  companies,  and  older 
son  of  the  Speidel  newspapers’ 
president. 

Prime  objectives  as  listed 
were: 

1 —  To  give  the  best  and  most 
progressive  newspaper  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

2 —  To  countenance  only  clean 
journalism.  “It  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  a  newspaper  for  the 
home — a  newspaper  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  including 
the  children — our  citizens  and 
readers  of  the  future.” 

3 —  To  be  politically  indepen¬ 
dent.  .  .  .  “The  Times-Delta  is 
not  subject  to  the  infiuence  of 
any  individual  or  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  motives  are 
other  than  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  community.  .  .  .  Our  polit¬ 
ical  independence  means,  and 
that  most  emphatically,  that  po¬ 
litical  parties  will  receive  a 
square  deal,  and  that  a  man’s 
usefulness  to  the  community 
will  not  be  measured  by  his  po¬ 
litical  affiliation.” 

4 —  ^To  avoid  any  religious  or 
racial  bias.  .  .  .  “All  religious 
matters  will  be  treated  rever¬ 
ently.  ...  No  self-respecting 
newspaper  will  assume  to  arro¬ 
gate  unto  itself  prerogatives 
greater  than  those  given  by  the 
American  Constitution.” 

5 —  To  dedicate  the  newspaper 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  service. 
“Though  we  appreciate  public 
approval  and  commendation,  we 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Jlow’i  the  Wirroe  Xoing? 


Pinkley’s  Daily  Memo 
Sets  Pace  for  Staff 


By  Tom  Cameron 

LOS  ANGELES^outhern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  readers  have 
just  been  offered  $100,000 — 
that's  right,  $100,000 — for  tips  to 
solution  of  murders. 

And  for  the  first  reader  to  fly 
an  atomic-powered  plane  to  the 
moon  and  back,  the  prize  is 
$150,000. 

Inured  though  they  have  be¬ 
come  to  the  maneuvers  of  Los 
Angeles  afternoon  newspapers 
in  the  seven  months  since  the 
tabloid  Mirror  hit  the  streets 
under  the  guidance  of  Editor 
and  Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley, 
readers  might  be  pardoned  for 
wondering  “What  next?" 

It  was  the  Mirror  which  of¬ 
fered  the  $100,000  for  murder 
tips,  and  the  Herald-Express 
which  countered  with  the  inter¬ 
planetary  trip  offer.  The  Mirror 
explained  that  Los  Angeles 
County  has  had  150  unsolved 
murders  in  10  years. 

Big  Job  on  Silvor  Plattor 

And  it  was  the  Mirror  which 
devoted  its  entire  front  page, 
topped  by  a  two-line  120-point 
Railroad  Gothic  banner,  for  one 
of  its  own  promotions — the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  a  week.  The  other 
was  to  announce  a  feature 
series,  “Lonely  Legion,"  based 
on  the  homeless  ones  on  city 
streets. 

Publisher  Pinkley.  41,  Is  a 
San  Bernardino  ( Calif. )  high 
school  boy  who  became  editor 
of  the  Daily  Trojan  while  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California, 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1929.  Then  he  joined  the 
United  Press,  and  spent  the 
next  20  years  in  various  U.P. 
bureaus  and  capacities  here  and 
abroad.  During  this  period  he 
conceived  many  ideas  for  the 
newspaper  almost  every  news¬ 
paperman  thinks  he'd  like  some 
day  to  own  and  edit. 

Mr.  Pinkley's  chance  was 
handed  him  on  a  silver  platter. 

Ha  Has  Full  Authority 

He  was  vicepresident  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  general  manager  of  the 
U.P.  when  Norman  Chandler, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Lot  Angeles  Times,  rich  M- 
year-old  morning  daily,  looked 
him  up.  Mr.  Chandler  offered 
him  the  job  of  editing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  a  new  afternoon  tabloid. 
Mr.  Knkley  accepted  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  last  year. 

“There  were  no  strings  attach¬ 
ed,"  Mr.  Pinkley  assures  you. 
“We  discussed.  Mr.  Chandler 
and  I.  what  kind  of  a  newspaper 
he  had  in  mind,  and  we  agreed 
fully  on  what  was  to  be  under¬ 
taken. 

“Since  then  I  have  had  full 
authority  and  control  of  policies 
and  developments.  Never  once 
has  Mr.  Chandler  made  even  a 
suggestion,  let  alone  an  order, 
regarding  the  Mirror." 


Sixty  days  before  publication 
date.  Mr.  Pinkley  gathered  the 
nucleus  of  his  staff.  Critics 
have  asserted  that  it  is  loaded 
with  wire-service,  rather  than 
newspaper  publishing,  veterans. 

Mr.  Pinkley,  seven  months 
after  the  birth  of  the  Mirror,  is 
fiercely  loyal  to  his  crew  and 
ignores  his  critics.  There  have 
been  no  personnel  changes  other 
than  the  usual  comings  and  go¬ 
ings  of  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers. 

“I  wouldn't  trade  my  staff 
for  any  in  America,”  Mr. 
Pinkley  said.  “The  staff  is  fired 
by  the  challenge  of  producing, 
from  scratch,  the  first  success¬ 
ful  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  They  know  they 
are  making  newspaper  history.” 

Circulation  Climbing 

The  Mirror  has  fared  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  in  the  face  of 
stiff  competition  in  seven  short 
months  —  and  in  the  face  of 
Pinkley  innovations  such  as  a 
horizontal  format  for  the  front 
page.  This  was  for  better 
newsstand  presentation, 
Pinkley  explained.  The  first 
issue  was  a  sell-out — more  than 
200,000  copies.  And  for  the  first 
10  days  circulation  held  well 
above  the  100.000  minimum 
guaranteed  to  advertisers. 

Mlany  of  the  latter  signed  up, 
for  the  Mirror's  rates  were' 
much  lower  than  those  of  the 
opposition.  General  display  is 
$3.50  a  column  inch,  and  classi¬ 
fied  is  the  lowest  in  town,  with 
30  cents  a  line  for  personals  on 
a  one-time  basis.  By  compari¬ 
son,  the  Times’  open  display 
rate  is  $7.87  an  inch  and  85 
cents  a  line  for  personals. 

Another  advantage  for  the 
Mirror  is  its  price-^ve  cents, 
as  compared  with  seven  for  its 
competitors.  The  Mirror  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

But  after  the  first  10  days 
came  the  slump — inevitable  be¬ 
cause  the  newsprint  was  of  low 
quality,  reproduction  of  cuts 
was  inferior,  color  was  poor, 
features  outnumbered  news 
stories,  the  comics  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  paper  instead 
of  grouped  on  one  or  two  pages 
as  in  the  other  dailies. 

Changes  Are  Made 

And  Mr.  Pinkley  found  that 
the  horizontal  front  page  irri¬ 
tated  buyers. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  six 
weeks  after  it  appeared,  the 
Mirror  was  down  to  71,447. 
Drastic  measures  were  called 
for.  Mr.  Pinkley  took  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  his  ideas 
weren't  going  to  catch  on.  after 
all.  The  front  page  appeared 
“right  side  up."  as  a  disgruntled 


Casey  Shawhon.  seated.  Mirror  city  editor,  goes  over  o  local  story 
with  (left  to  right)  Monaging  Editor  J.  Edward  Murray,  Publisher 
Virgil  Pinkley  and  News  Editor  William  Holzhauser. 


news  butcher  at  First  and 
Broadway  described  it.  Editor 
Ralph  ( Casey )  Shawhan  got 
more  space  for  local  news. 

Circulation  picked  up.  In 
January  it  averaged  108,094.  In 
February  the  figures  were  126,- 
677;  in  March.  142,211,  and  in 
April  the  sales  were  157,721. 

None  worked  harder  than  Mr. 
Pinkley  on  the  changes.  His 
day  begins  in  his  office  a  few 
steps  from  the  city  room.  He 
conns  the  day’s  first  edition 
thoroughly,  making  notes  rapid¬ 
ly  as  he  compares  it  with  the 
preceding  day’s  efforts,  and  with 
those  of  the  opposition.  Then 
he  dictates  a  staff  memo,  which 
seldom  is  less  than  500  words 
and  often  is  more  than  twice 
that  wordage.  In  it  he  discusses 
the  paper,  comments  on  its 
achievements  and  its  failings, 
and  hands  out  bouquets  and 
brickbats  with  equal  candor. 
Mimeographed  copies  go  to  each 
of  20  executives  and  assistants. 

Staff  Mamo  Spurs  Morals 

Example : 

“Today's  paper  generally  is 
loose;  it  lacks  art  on  many 
pages,  and  there  is  too  much 
grayneas.  .  .  .  Pages  2  and  3 
have  fair  art  but  thereafter  we 
have  a  near  void.  For  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  art  I  suggest  every¬ 
one  look  again  at  the  Sports 
Final  and  the  Turf  Final  edi¬ 
tions  of  yesterday’s  Mirror  on 
Pages  2  and  3.  .  .  .  Saturday’s 
edition  of  the  MSrror  amply 
demonstrated  our  know-how! 
On  our  ‘Betty  Ferreri  Acquit¬ 
ted'  extra  we  ran  from  1  to  20 
minutes  ahead  of  the  Daily 
News  at  virtually  all  corners. 
We  ran  in  excess  of  a  half-hour 
ahead  of  the  Herald-Express 
generally.  Within  a  minute  and 
a  half  after  the  verdict  was 
announced,  we  were  locking 
plates  on  the  press.  Five  min¬ 
utes  and  11  seconds  after  the 
verdict  was  announced.  Mirror 
extras  hit  Spring  Street.  .  .  . 
This  performance  enabled  us  to 
sell  thousands  of  the  extra 
copies.  .  .  . 

“It  is  the  payoff  on  esprit  de 
corps  and  team  play.  Many  of 
the  Editorial  people  who  han¬ 
dled  this  story  and  turned  in 
a  better  professional  job  than 
their  competitors  were  volun¬ 


tarily  working  on  their  days  off. 
Their  enthusiasm  is  and  was 
something  to  behold.  It  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  inspiring.  .  .  .  The 
newspaper  that  gets  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  ‘firstest’  with  the  ‘mostest’ 
not  only  sells  extra  papers  but 
the  whole  tone  of  the  paper  has 
a  sharper,  harder  hitting  edge." 

Mr.  Pinkley  frankly  drops 
such  of  his  novel  publishing 
ideas  as  prove  unsuitable,  and 
makes  no  apology  for  the  kind 
of  newspaper  he  edits — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  caustic  his  critics,  of 
whom  he  has  some. 

First  Edition  at  8:15  a.m. 

The  Mirror’s  first  edition  rolls 
at  8:15  a.m.,  and  is  generally 
supplied  with  half  a  dozen  or 
more  local  photographs  of 
events  which  happened  that 
same  morning,  or  at  least  after 
the  two  big  morning  dailies  had 
locked  up  their  final  replates  at 
4:30  a.m. 

An  example  is  a  recent  ex¬ 
plosion  and  fire  in  the  nearby 
Santa  Fe  Springs  oil  field.  It 
occurred  at  4:45  a.m.  By  5:00 
•  Mirror  photographer  was 
clinging  to  the  rumble  seat  of 
a  Mirror  motorcycle  speeding  to 
the  scene  at  70  miles  an  hour. 
I^e  disheveled  photo^apher 
was  back  in  the  office  with  pic¬ 
tures  before  7  a.m.  and  the  first 
edition  had  complete  coverage. 
The  opposition  had  stories  but 
no  art  in  their  early  editions. 
The  unorthodox  method  of  get¬ 
ting  a  photographer  to  the 
scene  and  back  may  have  raised 
eyebrows  on  rival  papers,  but 
the  Mirror  crew  was  only  proud. 

Mr.  Pinkley  is  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  a  tabloid  over  the 
standard  size  newspaper  page. 

“The  tendency  today  is  all 
toward  smaller,  easier  to  handle 
newspapers,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  most  postwar  newspa¬ 
pers  are  tabloids,”  he  says. 

Because  of  its  gain  in  cir¬ 
culation,  the  Mirror  is  now 
making  advertising  contracts  at 
an  advance  over  the  original 
rates.  “Charter  member”  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  continue  to  en¬ 
joy  the  original  low  rates  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  and  are  now 
receiving,  as  a  Mirror  promotion 
piece  is  reminding  them,  a  50% 
“bonus”  because  of  the  gain  in 
circulation  in  recent  months. 
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Thackrey  Describes 
Daily  Compass  as 
Crusading  Radical* 

NEW  YORK’S  new  tabloid,  the  Daily  Compass, 
bowed  in  at  10:34  p.m.,  May  15.  It  was  19  min¬ 
utes  late,  but  to  Publisher  Ted  O.  Thackrey  its 
birth  less  than  a  month  after  he  decided  to 
publish  it  was  a  “miracle.” 

Grinningly  catching  up  the  first  copy  (see  cut), 
Mr.  Thackrey  hurried  from  the  pressroom  to  his 
•Jiird  floor  office  and  te.ephoned  his  backer  in 
;he  venture,  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine  of 
Chicago.  The  paper  was  out,  he  said,  and  it 
looked  good. 

In  appearance  it  was  a  cross  between  the  old 
PM  and  Star,  on  whose  former  premises  at  164 
Duane  Street  the  Compass  is  being  published, 
and  the  New  York  Post  Home  News,  from 
which  Mr.  Thackrey  resigned  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  a  month  ago. 

In  its  policy,  however,  said  Mr.  Thackrey  in 
a  Page  1  “Editor’s  Creed,”  it  is  “no  successor  to, 
no  child  nor  stepchild  of  any  previous  newspa¬ 
per,  although  it  shares  the  heritage  of  the  many 
brave  attempts  to  establish  free  and  independent 
newspapers  since  this  country  was  begun.  .  . 

“Since  the  word  liberal  has  fallen  into  such 
disrepute  through  ill  use  and  misappropriation 
it  is  probably  fair  to  term  the  Compass  a  radical 
newspaper:  radical  in  the  fashion  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  New  York  World,  which  sought  the  truth 
and  printed  what  it  could  And  of  it  without  fear 
or  favor.  .  . 

“My  policies  have  not  changed  since  I  left  the 
editorship  of  the  New  York  Post  Home  News  by 
request  of  the  owner,  (his  wife,  Dorothy  Schilf) 
and  the  directors,  because  I  would  not  support 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  . 

Sales  'Satisfactory' 

To  the  Post  Home  News,  the  advent  of  the 
Compass  signified  that  “the  immensely  wealthy 
McCormick-Medill-Patterson  family  completed  a 
publishing  circle  which  now  extends  from  the 
ultra  conservative  right  to  the  ‘non-Communist 
left.”  (Mrs.  Blaine  is  a  second  cousin  of  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub.isher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  whose  opinions  she  has  long  opposed.) 

First  issue  of  the  Compass  was  a  32-page  edi¬ 
tion  of  150,000  copies.  How  many  were  sold 
would  not  be  disclosed,  but  E  &  P  learned  that 
by  the  third  day  the  print  order  had  diminished 
somewhat. 

Sales,  according  to  Circulation  Manager  Leo 
Rudin,  were  “very  satisfactory”  the  first  day 
and  included  “somewhere  between  12,000  and 
15,000’’  out  of  town.  The  second  day’s  sale,  he 
said,  was  off  about  10%,  and  the  third  day  was 
“holding  up  well.” 

The  Compass,  Mr.  Rudin  said,  has  app.ied 
for  membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

Hurry-up  Job 

Advertising  on  the  first  day,  much  of  it  con¬ 
gratulatory  in  nature,  totaled  about  6,000  lines. 
The  second  day  it  was  down  to  350  lines,  the 
third  day  the  same.  Except  for  the  first  day’s  32, 
all  editions  have  been  24-pagers. 

In  his  “Creed,”  Mr.  Thackrey  said,  regarding 
advertising,  that  he  was  not  “expecting  too  much 
too  soon,”  and  the  prospective  advertiser  was 
told  flatly  that  he  would  be  buying  “space  in 
which  to  tell  his  story  to  our  readers — and  noth¬ 
ing  more.” 

Planned,  discussed,  and  laid  out  by  a  staff 
gathered  only  four  days  before  publication 
(with  hardly  enough  time  to  clean  out  the  Star- 
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dust),  the  first  issues  of  the  Compass  indicated 
an  intent  to  give  the  newpaper  variety  and  wide 
feature  range. 

The  first  seven  pages  contained  news  articles, 
many  of  them  from  the  Associated  Press  wire, 
columns  and  feature  stories  by  staff  writers 
Aibert  Deutsch,  Tom  O’Connor,  James  Allan, 
I.  F.  Stone  (Washington  columnist)  and  the  first 
chapter  of  a  serialized  novel. 

Page  8,  edited  by  Clip  Boutell  and  titled  "Is¬ 
sues  of  the  Day,”  is  faced  by  a  “Reader’s  Forum  ’ 
page  of  letters. 

Sections  beyond  the  show  window  contain 
more  news,  comic  strip  and  panel  features 
( about  15  altogether),  four  pages  of  amusements, 
a  two-page  women’s  section,  three  pages  of 
sports,  edited  by  Stanley  Woodward,  and  a  page 
of  personal  columns — “Jennings  Perry  says  .  . 
“Meet  the  Folks”,  by  Sam  Levenson;  and  “New 
York  Tell-Tales,”  Broadway  chit-chat  by  Paul 
Denis. 

Pollock  Hired 

Promotion  Manager  Irving  Gilman,  former 
New  York  Times  man  and  New  York  Guild  ne¬ 
gotiator,  said  conversations  between  the  Guild 
and  the  Compass  were  proceeding  this  week  and 
that  a  contract  would  probably  be  drawn  up 
next  week. 

Additions  to  the  staff  announced  this  week 
include  Arthur  Pollock,  veteran  drama  critic  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Mr.  Boutell,  formerly  a  book 
critic  for  the  Post  Home  News.  Artists  John 
Rogers  and  Paul  Malone,  and  Photographers 
John  Albert  and  John  DiBiase. 

Constant  effort  will  be  made,  Mr.  Gilman  said, 
to  improve  the  newspaper. 

Asked  why  the  10-cent  price,  he  said,  “To 
break  out  even,  it  was  either  350,000  at  5  cents, 
or  65,000  at  10.  We  figured  the  latter  would  be 
easier.” 


'Big  6'  Election 
Close;  Runofi 
Vote  Required 

Neither  Woodruff  Randolph’s 
Progressive  Party  candidates 
nor  opposition  Administration 
candidates  for  president  and 
vicepresident  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  gar¬ 
nered  majorities  in  the  local 
election  May  19.  A  run-off  elec¬ 
tion  will  be  conducted  in  about 
two  weeks. 

Three  of  the  four  I’m  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  elected  were  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  candidates,  unof¬ 
ficial  tabulations  from  350  chap¬ 
els  showed.  The  fourth  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  local  admin¬ 
istration.  presently  headed  by 
Laurence  Victory,  who  was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-election. 

Francis  G.  Barrett,  Progres¬ 
sive,  got  3,017  votes  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Fahey,  Adminis¬ 
tration  candidate,  2.810.  Two 
other  candidates  won  a  total  of 
1,640  votes.  Daniel  J.  Newman, 
incumbent,  got  3.278  votes  for 
vicepresident,  and  the  Progres¬ 
sive  candidate.  William  Talbot, 
2,461. 

James  C.  Mooney,  secretary- 
treasurer,  was  re-elected. 

About  7.500  of  the  eligible  9,- 
600  members  voted.  Mr.  Mooney 
reported. 

Washington  Local 
Against  Pay  Raise 
WASHING’TON  —  Columbia 

Typographical  Union  No.  101 
voted  1.415  to  934,  against  in¬ 
creased  salaries  for  international 
officers  of  the  union,  and  re¬ 
elected  James  O’Connor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  president.  Mr. 
O’Connor,  entering  his  second 
term,  defeated  John  R.  Evans  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office, 
who  was  the  Independent  candi¬ 
date  for  ITU  president  last  year. 

4  Independents  Win 
As  ITTJ  Delegates 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  All  four 
Independent  candidates  for  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  im  Convention 
were  elected  here  TTiursday. 
Among  the  defeated  Progressive 
( pro-Randolph )  candidates  was 
Sinclair  L.  Muir,  president  of 
Local  No.  2.  who  received  637 
votes.  The  low  man  on  the  In¬ 
dependent  slate  polled  643  votes. 

It  was  reported  to  be  the  first 
time  in  10  years  that  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  have  scored  a  sweep¬ 
ing  victory  in  the  Philadelphia 
union.  The  local  also  voted 
down,  by  841  to  485,_  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  raise  the  salaries  of  I’m 
officers. 

Pilch  Ahead  in  Chicago 
CHICAGO  —  Unofficial  returns 

indicated  that  John  J.  Pilch, 
president  of  Chicago  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  16,  was  reelected, 
along  with  A.  J.  Girard,  incum¬ 
bent  vicepresident.  He  and  Mr. 
Pilch  ran  on  the  Progressive 

George  N.  Bante,  incumbent 
secretary-treasurer  and  member 
of  the  Independent  party,  was 
re-elected. 
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NLRB  System- Wide 
Election  for  AP  Set 


MORE  than  30  holdout  locals 

of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  this  week  rushed  to  file 
non-communist  affidavits,  clear¬ 
ing  the  path  for  an  NLRB  elec¬ 
tion  June  15  and  17  that  will 
determine  whether  ANG  is  to 
be  collective  bargaining  agent 
for  all  Associated  Press  em¬ 
ployes  within  its  jurisdiction. 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
the  two  largest  non-complying 
locals,  overrode  opposition  and 
voted  in  favor  of  having  their 
officers  sign  the  affidavits,  re¬ 
ported  Ralph  B.  Novak,  ANG 
secretary-treasurer.  Without  af¬ 
fidavits  from  all  46  locals  in¬ 
volved.  the  election  could  not 
be  held. 

John  E.  Deegan.  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  local, 
told  E  &  P  the  AP  election  was 
the  sole  reason  for  compliance, 
but  the  local  itself  would  still 
refuse  to  use  NLRB  machinery 
because  of  opposition  to  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  National  of¬ 
ficers  filed  affiidavits  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  1946. 

The  Guild  is  now  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  52  of  the  101 
AP  bureaus  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
is  recognized  on  a  bureau-by¬ 
bureau  basis.  In  setting  up 
terms  for  the  election,  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor  have  agreed  that 
the  election  will  automatically 
cancel  the  local  unit  recogni¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  the  Guild 
wins. 

Management,  said  Norman 
Cole,  NLRB  field  examiner, 
wants  the  board  to  rule  before 
the  election  what  its  position  on 
this  issue  would  be  if  the  Guild 
loses.  Since  there  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  board  is 
empowered  to  make  a  pre- judg¬ 
ment,  there  might  be  a  snag  in 
election  plans,  he  warned.  The 
board  is  now  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  Cole  said  management  has 
consistently  favored  a  system- 
wide  bargaining  unit,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  the  ANG  has 
sought  an  election. 

Filing  of  the  election  petition 
by  the  ANG  climaxed  an  in¬ 
tense  10-week.  $10,000  member¬ 
ship  drive.  The  Guild  claimed 
a  gain  of  more  than  225  mem¬ 
bers,  and  securing  of  majorities 
in  20  bureaus  besides  those  for 
which  it  already  is  bargaining 
agent. 

About  1,450  AP  staffers  are 
eligible  for  voting.  Mr.  Cole 
explained  that  the  Guild  needs 
only  a  simple  majority  of  bal¬ 
lots  cast  to  win.  Voting  will  be 
manual  and  by  mail.  Only 
New  York  staffers  will  vote  on 
both  the  15th  and  17th.  All 
others  will  vote  on  the  17th. 

Hearst  Units  Reject 
Terms  oi  Memorandum 
MANAGEMENT’S  “final  offer" 

on  terms  of  the  Hearst  Na¬ 
tional  Memorandum  was  re¬ 
jected  this  week  by  members  of 
Hearst  newspaper  units  by  a 
count  of  1,723  to  346.  American 
Newspaper  Guild  negotiators 
had  recommended  rejection. 


Unless  the  Guild  asks  for 
further  meetings  with  manage¬ 
ment,  the  points  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  will  be  negotiated  lo¬ 
cally.  Mianagement  told  E  &  P 
it  was  still  willing  to  meet  with 
Guild  representatives. 

The  memorandum  covers  se¬ 
curity  clauses  in  Hearst  con¬ 
tracts.  Wages,  hours  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  negotiated  on  a  lo¬ 
cal  basis.  The  memorandum, 
first  of  which  was  drawn  up  in 
1940,  runs  for  a  two-year  period. 

In  its  “final  offer,”  manage¬ 
ment  had  a^eed  to  boost  the 
30-week  ceiling  on  severance 
pay  to  40  weeks,  with  a  similar 
raise  on  death  benefits. 

Management  also  offered  to 
liberalize  hospitalization  and 
surgical  benefit  plans,  and  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  for  em¬ 
ployes,  as  well  as  part  of  added 
costs  for  increased  coverage  of 
dependents. 

The  Guild  wanted  more  job 
security,  consideration  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  plan  and  uniform  vacations 
on  Hearst  papers. 

Arbitrator  to  Settle 
INS  Contract  Dispute 
DEADLOCK£D  in  contract  ne¬ 
gotiations  covering  three 
Hearst  services  —  International 
News  Service,  International 
News  Photos  and  Central  Press 
— labor  and  management  have 
agreed  to  send  their  dispute  to 
arbitration  and  accept  the  ver¬ 
dict  as  “final  and  binding.” 

After  turning  down  each 
other's  suggested  lists  of  arbi¬ 
trators,  both  sides  decided  to 
select  a  name  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Arbitration  Association 
panel.  Final  decision  has  not 
yet  been  made,  but  a  May  23-24 
date  for  arbitration  has  been 
tentatively  set. 

The  decision  was  made  after 
the  Guild  had  turned  down  the 
company’s  “final  offer,”  and 
meetings  with  a  federal  media¬ 
tor  came  to  nothing.  Joseph  G. 
Colangelo,  ANG  director  for 
wire  services,  said  the  vote  was 
three  in  favor,  and  more  than 
300  again.'t  the  company  plan. 

Louis  Allwell,  INS  superin¬ 
tendent  of  bureaus,  told  E  &  P 
management  had  offered  the 
Guild  the  new  United  Press 
contract  formula,  but  the  Guild 
negotiators  refused  to  consider 
it  because,  they  said,  of  its  lack 
of  job  security. 

The  offer  rejected  by  mem¬ 
bers  included  a  $2  to  $10  in¬ 
crease  in  minimum  wages  and 
maintenance  of  the  present  job 
security  clause.  The  wage 
increase  was  unacceptable  to  the 
Guild  because  not  all  past  wage 
boosts  have  been  applied  to 
minimums.  and  thus  it  meant  no 
substantial  wage  increases,  Mr. 
Colangelo  said. 

Five  points  will  be  sent  to 
arbitration:  minimum  salaries, 
general  increases,  retroactivity, 
severance  pay,  and  arbitration 
of  dismissals  for  cause.  All 
other  points  have  been  agreed 
to  and  initialled  by  both  sides, 
Mr.  Allwell  said. 


Rebecca  Franklin 

Atlanta  Journal 
Staffer  Honored 
For  Farm  Work 

Statesboro,  Ga. — A  crowd  of 
hundreds  was  present  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Portal,  Ga. 
high  school  recently  when  Bul¬ 
loch  County  celebrated  “Re¬ 
becca  Franklin  Day." 

Miss  Franklin,  for  seven  years 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  was  reared 
in  Bulloch  County  where  her 
family  now  operates  a  large 
plantation.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Attending  the  exercises  from 
the  Journal  were:  George  C. 
Biggers,  president  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  Co.;  W.  S.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  managing  editor;  George 
Hatcher,  Sunday  editor;  George 
Goodwin,  Pulitzer  prize-winner 
in  1948;  Robert  McKee,  Eld 
Pierce  and  Hall  Patton. 

Mr.  Biggers  explained  that 
executives  of  the  Journal  had 
learned  they  could  rely  on  Miss 
Franklin  for  sound  advice  and 
often  shaped  their  policies  in 
keeping  with  her  counsel.  He 
said  she  had  persuaded  the 
management  to  put  up  $6,500  a 
year  for  the  promotion  of  4-H 
Club  work  in  the  state.  He 
praised  her  untiring  efforts  in 
promotion  of  education  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  Georgians. 

Hits  Proposed 
Immunity  Bill 

Chicago — A  bill  to  grant  im¬ 
munity  to  Illinois  newspaper¬ 
men  who  refuse  to  disclose 
sources  of  information  to  grand 
juries  and  other  agencies,  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Under  the  present  Illinois  law, 
a  newspaper  reporter  can  be 
punished  for  contempt  if  he  re¬ 
fuses  such  information.  “We 
think  this  is  as  it  should  be.” 
declared  the  Tribune.  "We  do 
not  favor  the  bill  introduced  at 
Springfield  which  would  let 
newspapermen  refuse  to  testify 
in  such  circumstances.  Such  a 
law  could  do  a  good  deal  of 
harm  in  encouraging  news{Mpers 
to  publish  rumor  without  inves¬ 
tigation.” 


Court  Sustains 
NLRB  Order 
Against  Bowles 

Boston,  Mass. — Sherman  H 
Bowles  and  the  Springfleli 
(Mass.)  Newspapers  have  bee* 
directed  to  abide  by  a  Nationd 
Labor  Relations  Board  order  d 
a  year  ago  under  penalty  of  coi> 
tempt  of  court. 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Ap 
peals.  aRer  listening  to  a  stiJ 
of  attorneys  from  the  region* 
NLRB  office  here,  and  reading  i 
brief  presented  by  it,  ruled  tha 
Mr.  Bowles,  the  Republical 
Publishing  Co.  and  the  Repub 
lican  Co.,  all  respondents,  must 
follow  the  order. 

The  decision  marks  the  lat«t 
chapter  in  the  struggle  between 
the  Springfield  newspapers  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
The  publishers  were  directed  to 
“desist  from  refusing  to  bar¬ 
gain”  with  the  Springfield  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  from  discouraging 
membership  in  the  guild,  from 
coercing,  interfering  and  re¬ 
straining  employes  from  join¬ 
ing  the  guild,  and  to  offer  three 
dismissed  employes  immediate 
and  full  reinstatement  to  die 
staff,  to  make  up  the  loss  of  in¬ 
come  suffered  by  another  em¬ 
ploye  and  to  give  wage  increases 
allegedly  denied  two  other  em¬ 
ployes  because  of  guild  activity. 

In  the  cases  involving  loss  of 
financial  income,  the  respm- 
dents  were  ordered  to  make  set¬ 
tlement  in  full  retroactive  to 
Dec.  28  or  29,  1945. 

The  NLRB  lawyers  appeared 
before  the  Circuit  Court  with  a 
petition  for  enforcement  of  the 
order  given  Mr.  Bowles  and  the 
Springfield  papers  on  May  15  of 
last  year.  Mr.  Bowles  and  the 
two  companies  mentioned  as 
respondents  with  him  were  not 
represented  by  attorneys. 

The  court  handed  down  a 
brief  opinion  which  declared: 
“We  agree  with  the  findings  and 
conclusion  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  each  of  the 
respondents  is  an  employer 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act. 

“We  sustain  the  board’s  find¬ 
ings  as  to  commission  of  unfair 
labor  practices  by  the  respon¬ 
dents.” 


So.  Bend  Reporter 
Wins  Hoosier  Prize 

South  Bend,  Ind. — First  prize 
for  the  best  series  of  straight 
news  stories  in  1948  was  award¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Hafstrom, 
reporter  for  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  at  the  second  annual 
Hoosier  Headliner  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Indianapolis  chap¬ 
ter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Indiana  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  prize  won 
by  Mrs.  Hafstrom  awards  were 
made  to  the  following  reporters 
on  Indiana  newspapers:  Janet 
Gorrell,  Winamac;  Harriet  Fer¬ 
guson,  Bloomington;  Martha  B- 
liot  and  Carolyn  Maund,  Rich- 
man;  Sarak  Otto,  Edinburg; 
Opal  Crockett  and  Evelyn  law, 
Indianapolis;  Agnes  Crim  Liw* 
berg,  Salem,  and  Margery  Shel¬ 
ley,  Newcastle. 
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Newsmen  to  ‘Re-lnvade’ 
Normandy  on  D-Day 


FORTY  former  war  correspond¬ 
ents,  whose  on-the-spot  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Normandy  informed  the  world 
3f  one  of  the  most  momentous 
nilitary  operations  of  all  time, 
ffill  return  to  the  scene  on  D- 
!)ay  plus  five  years — June  6, 
1949. 

Originator  of  the  idea  and 
sponsor  of  “Operation  Beach¬ 
head  Revisited’’  is  American 
Dverseas  Airlines,  which  will 
ly  the  correspondents  from  La- 
Juardia  Field.  New  York, 
June  2. 

Included  in  the  anniversary 
invasion”  group  are  newspa- 
>er.  wire  service  and  magazine 
vriters:  radio,  newsreel  and 
till  picture  representatives  who 
vere  eyewitnesses  to  the  inva- 
;ion  of  France.  They  will  re¬ 
sort  back  on  conditions  along 
he  invasion  route  five  years 
ater. 

Ceremonies  Planned 
Of  the  600  accredited  corre- 
pondents  in  England  at  the 
ime  were  a  handful,  among 
hem  these  40,  who  actually 
otered  Normandy  on  D-Day 
nth  the  ground  forces  or  cov- 
red  the  action  from  Air  Force 
panes  and  naval  craft. 

The  group  from  America  will 
h  joined  in  London  by  other 
Jrmer  war  reporters  now  on 
laeign  assignment.  All  will 
o»s  the  English  Channel  in 
“hcket  seats”  on  Air  Force  and 
AOA  C-47’s. 

9n  the  Allied  beachheads, 
strewn  with  rusting  wreck- 

they  will  participate  in 
^jsnorial  ceremonies  to  be  con- 
3!hted  by  the  French  Govern- 
'^t  June  5  and  6.  President 
ucent  Auriol  will  head  the 
f»ch  delegation,  and  U.  S.  and 
rPish  military  and  diplomatic 
Tesentutives  will  take  part, 
rrora  headquarters  at  Caen 


the  group  will  tour  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  battlefields  for  three 
days,  visiting  Omaha  and  Utah 
beaches.  Ste.  Mere  EglLse,  St. 
Lo,  Carentan,  Cherbourg  and 
other  hallowed  battle  sites. 
They  will  visit  military  ceme¬ 
teries  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
American  soldiers  and  corre¬ 
spondents. 

After  a  flight  to  Paris  for  cere¬ 
monies  arranged  by  the  French 
National  Tourist  Commission, 
the  expedition  will  move  to 
Luxembourg,  scene  of  military 
planning  during  the  battle  of 
the  Ardennes.  It  was  from  po¬ 
sitions  near  Luxembourg  that 
von  Rundstedt  launched  the  fi¬ 
nal  German  counter-offensive 
during  the  winter  of  1944. 

Bastogne  on  Route 

Other  excursions  will  take 
the  correspondents  to  Bastogne, 
where  Maj.  Gen.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Auliffe  made  news  with  his 
scornful  “Nuts”  to  Germans 
who  demanded  the  surrender 
of  his  surrounded  forces;  to  the 
ruins  of  Germany,  and  to  Frank¬ 
furt  and  Berlin. 

The  correspondents  will  re¬ 
turn  from  “Operation  Beach¬ 
head  Revisited  ”  to  New  York 
by  AOA  plane  June  14. 

Handling  the  pilgrimage  for 
AOA  will  be  veterans  of  the 
Normandy  and  European  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Ben  Wright,  director  of  public 
relations,  who  will  accompany 
the  group,  was  formerly  p.r.  of¬ 
ficer  for  advance  headquarters 
of  Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg’s 
Ninth  Tactical  Airforce.  It  was 
with  this  group  that  newsmen 
covering  the  air  war  encamped. 
The  camp  was  first  established 
on  the  Normandy  beaches  on  D- 
Day  and  from  then  until  V-E 
Day  moved  forward  with 
ground  units. 

Gerald  M.  Tierney  of  AOA 


has  made  one  extended  trip  to 
Europe  to  make  advance  ar¬ 
rangements  and  will  greet  the 
correspondents  when  they  arrive 
in  London.  During  the  war,  Mr. 
Tierney  landed  with  an  infantry 
division  on  D-plus-1  and  was 
wounded  June  12  near  Ste.  Mere 
Eglise.  After  recovery,  he 
served  as  an  Air  Force  public 
relations  officer. 

Also  assigned  to  the  trip  by 
AOA  is  Blackie  Kronfeld,  who 
was  a  Signal  Corps  combat  pho¬ 
tographer  during  the  war. 

The  group,  whose  Constella¬ 
tion  will  be  christened  “Beach¬ 
head  Revisited”  before  it  leaves 
New  York,  will  be  met  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  Rex  Smith,  American 
Airlines  vicepresident  and  for¬ 
mer  p.r.o.  of  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Command.  Also  in  London 
will  be  J.  D.  Ryle,  former  pub¬ 
lic  relations  adviser  to  the  Air 
Force's  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  and 
now  European  p.r.  director  for 
AOA. 

$8,000  for  NEA 

Providence.  R.  I. — To  aid  the 
Rhode  Island  Press  Club  in 
acting  as  host  to  the  1950  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  has  appropri¬ 
ated  $8,000.  The  convention 
will  be  in  Providence. 

James  W.  Brown 
Receives  Plaque 

A  plaque  bearing  an  image  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  bronze, 
on  an  ebony  base,  was  presented 
this  week  to  James  Wright 
Brown,  president  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  as  a  token  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  his  long  service  in 
behalf  of  the  International  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Society. 

Trustees  of  the  Society  made 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Brown 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York.  They  cited  Mr.  Brown’s 
long  tenure  as  a  trustee  and  six 
terms  as  president.  The  plaque 
Is  being  hung  in  the  E  &  P  gal¬ 
lery. 


Newsmen  Asked 
To  Use  'Israeli/ 
'Jew'  Correctly 

W ASHiNGTON  —  The  American 
Council  for  Judaism  has  asked 
newsmen  to  be  more  accurate 
in  use  of  the  terms  “Jew”  and 
“Israeli,”  and  to  distinguish  the 
two  from  “Zionist.” 

In  a  message  to  correspon¬ 
dents.  the  Council  explains: 
“The  term  ‘Israeli’  properly  de¬ 
scribes  the  people,  citizens  and 
institutions  of  the  State  of  Is¬ 
rael.  The  term  ‘Jew’  properly 
describes  a  member  of  a  religi¬ 
ous  group  whose  adherents  live 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

“Both  terms  likewise  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  term 
‘Zionist.’  which  describes  a  secu¬ 
lar  political  movement  organized 
to  reconstitute  Jews  as  a  nation 
and  now  is  advocating  the  na¬ 
tional  and  cultural  interests  of 
the  State  of  Israel.” 

12  Dailies  in  Hebrew 
LOS  ANGELES— Twelve  daily 

newspapers — all  printed  in 
Hebrew — are  being  published  in 
Israel,  but  none  in  Yiddish,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Yehuda  Heilman, 
Jewish  journalist  now  touring 
the  United  States  in  behalf  of 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Fund. 

The  reason,  he  said,  is  to  en¬ 
courage  everyone  to  learn  He¬ 
brew.  Most  users  of  Yiddish 
are  former  European  refugees. 
Many  Israeli  also  speak  and 
read  English  and  French. 

Mr.  Heilman  works  on  the 
Palestine  Post,  founded  and 
edited  by  Gerson  Agronsky  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  peak  circula¬ 
tion  was  27,000. 

■ 

Plan  Sunday  Paper 

Great  Bend.  Kan. — A  Sunday 
newspaper,  the  Great  Bend 
Press,  will  be  launched  here 
soon  by  a  new  corporation 
formed  around  the  present 
weekly  Greot  Bend  Herald, 
President  Otis  Cowan  revealed. 


St.  Paul  Gives 


120  Agency  Men 
A  3-Day  Treat 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  “party 
of  a  century”  which  lasted  three 
days  and  brought  120  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives  to  St. 
Paul  as  guests  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  this  week  had 
taken  its  place  among  the  “first 
100  years"  archives. 

Occasion  was  triple  Centen¬ 
nial  observance. 

One  was  the  100th  annl ver¬ 
sa^  of  the  Pioneer  Press  which 
printed  its  first  issue  on  April 
28,  1849. 

The  second  was  the  celebra¬ 
tion  marking  the  100th  year 
since  Minnesota  was  admitted 
as  a  Territory. 

Third  was  the  100th  birthday 
of  St.  Paul,  capital  of  the  state. 

Co-host  with  the  Pioneer 
Press  for  the  three-day  round 
of  entertainment  and  activity 
was  the  St.  Paul  Retailers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

It  started  more  simply,  as  an 
invitation  to  the  admen  by  the 
retailers'  group  to  a  dinner 
Saturday  night,  May  14,  honor¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  for  its  100 
years  of  continuous  publication. 

The  Pioneer  Press  then  de¬ 
cided  to  play  the  role  of  week¬ 
end  host  as  well  as  dinner 
guest,  and  invited  the  admen 
for  a  three-day  visit  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minnesota. 

To  provide  a  combination  of 
the  lavish  pioneer  days’  hos¬ 
pitality  with  ultra-modern  “you 
don’t  have  to  lift  a  finger"  .serv¬ 
ice,  the  newspaper  went  all-out 
to  make  the  occasion  memor¬ 
able. 

The  all-expense  weekend  took 
care  of  traiisportation,  hotel  and 
meal  costs,  entertainment,  inci¬ 
dentals  and  recreation,  plus  es¬ 
corting  of  the  visitors  from 
their  home  cities,  whether  they 
traveled  in  special  railroad  cars 
or  chartered  planes. 

Staff  personnel  of  the  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  and  of  the 
Ridder-Johns  Agency  saw  to  it 
that  the  three-day  round  of  en¬ 
tertainment  went  as  smoothly 
for  those  who  wanted  to  be  in 
on  all  activities  as  for  those 


Hudson  Adds  ^ 
Extra  Campaign  / 
On  Local  Theme 


Three  senior  members  oi  the  Bidder  publishing  family  at  a  centen¬ 
nial  party  in  St.  Louis.  Left  to  right:  Joseph  E.  Bidder,  vicepresident, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch;  Bernard  H.  Bidder,  president  of 
the  newspapers;  and  Victor  F.  Bidder,  chairman.  Northwest  Pub- 
licotions,  Inc. 


Coast  Division 


Oi  Bureau  Plugs 
'Greatest  Show' 


who  specified  “plenty  of  time 
for  loafing  and  sleep.” 


The  festivities  .started  Friday 
with  a  party  at  the  St.  Paul 
home  of  Herman  H.  Bidder, 
publisher  of  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch. 


Bliss  Takes  Rankin's 
Post  in  PR  Society 

Robert  L.  Bliss  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  director  oi  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  Inc.,  it  is  announced  by 
Samuel  D.  Fuson,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee.  He 
will  succeed  Virgil  L.  Rankin 
who  is  joining  the  faculty  of 
Boston  University. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  been  associated 
with  the  New  York  oflices  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  and  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  in  public 
elations  capacities,  and  has  for 
..le  past  three  years  been  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents. 


San  Francisco  —  Newspapers 
should  assert  their  own  strength, 
declares  H.  C.  Bernsten,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Pacific  Coast  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

For  newspapers  can  prove 
their  right  to  the  laurels 
claimed  by  Phineas  T.  Barnum 
merely  by  flexing  their  muscles 
to  display  the  talent  which  pro¬ 
duces  them,  Mr.  Bernsten  ex¬ 
plained.  in  surveying  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Division’s  first  dec¬ 
ade  of  service. 

“Barnum  said  his  was  the 
greatest  show  on  earth,  but'  he 
was  wrong.  Newspapers  are 
the  greatest  show  on  earth.  I 
have  proved  that  before.  It 
should  be  demonstrated  again, 
and  nationally. 

“Newsi>apers  are  the  greatest 
in  use,  usefulness  and  service. 
They  have  the  performers  with 
the  greatest  attention  value. 
They  are  more  used  by  adver¬ 
tisers  than  any  other  media. 

“You  are  often  startled  at  the 
audience  claimed  for  the  great¬ 
est  radio  star  of  the  year,  who 
appears  but  weekly.  Yet  more 
than  a  dozen  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  columnists  outpull  that 
top  star  every  day.  "These  col¬ 
umnists  are  but  adjuncts  of  a 
working  army. 

“Throughout  the  years  news¬ 
papers  have  continue  dominant 
in  circulation  and  in  their  use 
by  advertisers.  They  are  a  big¬ 
ger  show  than  magazines;  bigger 
than  radio  ever  was;  bigger  than 
television  can  hope  to  be. 

“Heart  of  the  biggest  show 
on  earth  is  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  provide  the  tremendous¬ 
ly  important  plus  value  obtained 
from  editorial  vitality  and  from 
integrity.” 

These  facts  have  been  .stressed 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  Division 
throughout  its  10  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  Mr.  Bersten  explained.  The 
major  premises  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  research  which  marked 
the  Division  from  the  start,  he 
said,  and  resulted  in  the  very 


first  Bureau  of  Advertising 
presentation  in  slides,  which 
was  made  here  in  1939. 

“The  Greatest  Show  On 
Earth  was  the  message  which 
launched  Bureau  presentations 
on  the  Coast.  It  drew  crowds 
over  our  entire  six-state  area — 
from  San  Diego  to  Seattle,  from 
San  Francisco  eastward  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

“I  think  you  will  find  the 
1939  presentation  was  the  first 
time  newspapers  used  their  own 
talent  and  their  own  forces  to 
show  their  own  powers.” 

That  beginning  was  with  56 
members,  and  today  the  Di¬ 
vision  has  110.  Top  leadership 
has  been  provided  throughout. 
Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board.  Philip  S.  Jackson, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  is  now 
serving  his  sixth  term  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  facts 
we  presented  then,”  Mr.  Bern¬ 
sten  observed,  “and  remember 
that  the  figures  are  for  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago.  The  basic  findings  re¬ 
main  the  same  today  except 
that  they  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  another  10  years  of 
proof. 

“The  average  newspaper  con¬ 
tains  325  news  items  and  fea¬ 
tures,  and  54  photos.  That’s 
300  to  5009»  more  news  and  in¬ 
formation  than  a  half-century 
ago. 

“Nearly  everyone  who  can 
read  at  all.  reads  newspapers 
regularly,  and  every  day. 

“People  not  only  buy  more 
newspapers,  but  they  gladly  pay 
more  for  them,  too — $365,000,000 
more  in  1937  than  they  spent 
for  all  the  magazines  com¬ 
bined.”  That  figure,  incidental¬ 
ly,  is  quite  comparable  to  the 
one  released  10  years  later,  in 
1947,  which  showed  people 
spending  twice  as  much  for 
newspapers  as  for  magazines. 

“It’s  k  story  of  drama  and 
facts,  showmanship  and  figures, 
atmospheric  color  and  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel,  seasoned  with  sin¬ 
cerity  and  packaged  into  the 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth — your 
daily  newspaper.” 

That  show,  he  reiterated,  is 
worth  a  repeat  performance — 
and  nationally. 


Detroit,  Mich.  —  Accenti^ 
newspaper  advertising  for  tie  PH 

final  point-of-sale  drive,  Hui-  a 

son  Motor  Car  Co.  has  throm  the 
in  an  extra  campaign  in  li  Bid 

Spring  selling  drive.  A 

Its  “Revelation  Ride”  theae 
In  April  and  May  advertisi^,  i 
in  itself  the  largest  in  the  hh-  gn 
tory  of  the  company,  was  in  fiD  the 

swing  when  the  new  campai|D  tm 

was  added.  cap. 

The  new  localized  advertisiiy  M 

campaign,  again  stressing  new  ter 

paper  placements,  is  being  car 
ducted  in  those  cities  in  which 
Hudson’s  sales  position  is  firs,  ska 

second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  h  part 
among  all  makes.  ~  erei 

M.  M.  Roberts,  director  of  ad-  E: 

vertising  and  merchandisini,  edit 

said:  “The  dealers  report  that  both 

this  special  campaign  has  re-  by  i 
suited  in  further  increasing  tors 

Hudson  sales  in  the  cities  and 
towns  in  which  the  ads  have  _ 
appeared.  We  are  using  this 
success-type  of  advertising  be- 
cause  we  feel  that  public  knowl- 
edge  of  Hudson’s  popularity  has  J®®., 

a  definite  prestige  value  and 
directly  influences  sales.” 

The  new  ads  are  being  re- 
leased  as  part  of  the  Hudson 
Dealers’  Local  Area  Advertising 
Program. 

The  original  campaign  used  *7®  ^ 
2,500  newspapers  with  a  coin- 
bincd  circulation  of  34,000.000. 
on  a  once-a-week  basis.  Hud-  ®*®®’ 

son’s  2.500  dealers  used  tie-in  "®!^J 
point  of  sale  promotion.  ( 


New  Studebaker  Ad  •,  j,- 

CHICAGO— A  second  advertise-  ”  2 
ment  in  a  nationwide  newgia-  dead 
per  campaign  to  keep  the  public 
aware  of  Studebaker’s  remark-  conte 
able  1949  records  in  the  sales  t)aeks 
of  motor  cars  and  trucks  is  now  «  3  * 
appearing  in  2,270  daily  and  g  4' 
weekly  newspapers.  editiii 

Featuring  the  same  bold  for-  ^ 
mat  that  attracted  so  much  in- 
terest  a  month  ago  in  the  Bullet 
“Studebaker’s  Really  Rolling”  the  t 
advertisement,  the  latest  inter-  desk  t 
tion  in  the  series  points  out 
that  “more  people  bought  Stude-  jjygjj 
baker  cars  and  trucks  in  April. 

1949,  than  in  any  previous 
month  in  any  year.”  of  the 

The  ad  is  appearing  currently  views 
in  1,370  daily  papers  and  900  {he  ne 
weeklies.  The  insertions  are  in  jet-up, 
three  sizes — full  pages,  1,200  jjot^! 
lines  and  1.000  lines.  Rodie  Oickin 
Williams  &  Cleary,  Chicago,  u  ^ 

the  agency.  Actii 


115,300  at  Show 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  first  South 
west  Sports  and  Vacation  Show  reader: 
staged  by  the  Dallas  AforaiiH  uttjg  { 
News,  drew  a  nine-day  ir  rent 

ance  of  115.300.  Proceeds  will  K 

given  to  the  Dallas  Park  Boarc 

for  the  Aquarium  and  Museun  Telej 

of  Natural  History.  'ries 


for  the  Aquarium  and  Museun  Telej 
of  Natural  History.  'ries 

■  iraph 

New  Inquirer  Record  ^uSde 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Philt  iditoj.  , 
delphia  Inquirer  on  Sunw 
May  15  established  another  r*  yitj, 
ord  with  194  pages  and  329.20  l*! 

lines  of  advertising.  E  D I T  C 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Abandons  Copy  Desk 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


A  thing  of  the  past!  This  empty  copy  desk  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  symbolic  of  the  change  to  the 
handling  of  local  and  telegraph  stories  by  individual  editors. 


PHILADELPHIA  —  The  univer- 

isl  copy  desk  is  a  thing  of 
th»  past  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

After  experimenting  more 
thin  a  year  with  new  proce¬ 
dures  in  editing  local  and  tele- 
gnph  news,  the  Bulletin  took 
tlM  plunge  and  abandoned  the 
tnditional  stronghold  of  the 
copyreader  and  the  slot  man. 

MLanaging  Editor  Walter  Lis¬ 
ter  told  Editor  &  Publisher  the 
new  set-up  is  working  smooth¬ 
ly,  so  much  so  that  the  phy- 
sleal  layout  of  the  editorial  de- 
pirtment  will  be  changed  for 
eren  better  coordination. 

Essence  of  the  system  is  the 
editing  and  writing  of  heads  on 
both  telegraph  and  local  copy 
by  individual  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tors  and  telegraph  editors. 

No  'Copy  Readers' 

For  example,  an  assistant  city 
editor  who  previously  assigned 
a  story  to  a  rewriteman,  edited 
the  copy  and  then  sent  it  over 
to  the  copy  desk  for  additional 
editing  and  a  head,  now  writes 
the  head  himself.  The  same 
applies  to  a  telegraph  editor. 
There  are  no  copyreaders  in  the 
generally  accept^  meaning  of 
the  Job.  They  are  now  all  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors  or  telegraph 
editors  and  the  slot  man.  in  this 
ease,  Donald  W.  Brooke,  is  a 
news  editor. 

Advantages  of  the  system 
claimed  by  the  Bulletin  include: 

•  1.  Faster  and  more  even  flow 
of  copy  to  the  composing  room. 

•  2.  Heads  a  little  more  to 
dead  center  because  of  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the 
content  of  the  story  and  its 
background. 

•  3.  Less  overset. 

•  4.  A  more  flexible,  all-around 
editing  group,  better  teamwork 
and  evaluation  of  copy. 

In  making  the  change,  the 
Bulletin  gave  added  strength  to 
the  city  desk,  the  telegraph 
desk  and  the  news  desk. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Hugh  McMillen  now  has  around 
his  desk.  News  Editor  lEarl  Roth 
and  four  other  assistants.  One 
of  these  is  Mr.  Brooke  who  re¬ 
views  local  copy  and  heads  on 
the  news  desk.  Under  the  new 
set-up,  he  shares  his  former 
slot-man  duties  with  William  B. 
Dickinson,  a  news  editor,  han¬ 
dling  telegraph  copy. 

Acting  City  Editor  Stanley 
Thompson  now  has  eight  assis¬ 
tants,  comprising  former  assis¬ 
tant  city  editors  who  did  not 
write  heads  and  former  copy- 
readers,  who  previously  had 
Bttle  contact  with  rewritemen 
•r  reporters. 

More  Consultation 

Telegraph  Editor  'Ray  De 
fries  has  four  assistant  tele- 
fraph  editors,  some  of  whom 
vere  former  copyreaders. 

Under  the  change,  the  news 
tditor  still  dummies  the  pages, 
lut  he  has  greater  consultation 
vith  the  other  editors  than  he 


had  had  previously. 

A  more  efficient  control  of 
copy  is  a  feature  of  the  new 
system.  The  news  desk  gets 
carbons  of  both  local  and  tele¬ 
graph  news  before  heads  and 
hard  copy  come  over  for  final 
OK. 

The  Bulletin  found  that  on 
many  deadlines  the  copydesk 
was  loaded  down  with  stories 
and  often  copyreaders  were  able 
to  give  just  a  superficial  glance 
at  stories  before  writing  a  head. 

Now,  stories  are  handled  on 
an  individual  basis  and  the  man 
who  writes  the  head  is  vir¬ 
tually  “living  with  the  story” 
until  it  goes  to  the  news  desk 
and  the  news  desk,  through  im¬ 
mediate  receipt  of  carbon 
copies,  knows  what's  coming. 

The  system  still  suffers  from 
a  certain  amount  of  leg  work 
because  of  the  locations  of  the 
old  city  desk,  copy  desk,  tele¬ 
graph  desk  and  news  desk,  but 
rearrangements  of  the  entire  de¬ 
partment  should  close  the  gap. 

Merely  Turn  Back  Clock 

“This  all  sounds  new,”  Mr. 
Lister  said,  “and  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  universal 
copy  desk  is  probably  unique 
for  a  metropolitan  paper  of  this 
size,  but  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  turning  the  clock  back 
30  years  to  make  better  all- 
around  newspapiermen.  In  the 
old  days,  city  editors  wrote 
their  own  heads. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
man  who  should  know  most 
about  writing  a  head  was  the 
man  who  handled  the  story 
originally.  We  first  tried  the 
experiment  about  a  year  ago  by 
transferring  two  copyreaders  to 
the  telegraph  desk  and  have 
that  desk  write  its  own  heads. 

“It  worked  well.  The  next 
step  was  to  give  assistant  city 
editors,  many  of  whom  never 
wrote  heads  before,  some  exper¬ 
ience  on  the  copy  desk  and  some 
copyreaders  some  experience  on 
the  city  desk. 

“It  wasn’t  an  easy  change  for 
many  reasons,  but  we  finally 
took  the  plunge  recently  and  I 
feel  we  are  getting  better  heads, 
more  teamwork  and  faster  edi¬ 
tions. 

Full-Fledged  Editors 

“The  past  10  years  has  .seen 
a  gloriffcation  ot  the  rewrite¬ 
man  and  the  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  but  the  man  on  the  rim 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  general 
picture  somehow.  His  work 
became  a  grind  and  he  seemed 
to  be  more  of  a  head-writer 
than  a  copy  editor.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  placed  more 
and  more  on  the  assistant  city 
editor. 

“Now,  we  are  making  full- 
fledged  copy  editors  out  of  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors  and  copy- 
readers,  with  each  man  having 
his  full  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  entire  story. 

“Under  this  system,  every¬ 
body  gets  into  the  act  and  we 


can  teach  our  staff  to  be  better- 
rounded  newspapermen.  We 
have  a  more  flexible  editing 
group  and  from  the  morale 
standpoint,  a  man's  job  be¬ 
comes  less  routine.” 

A  closer  consultation  between 
the  rewriteman  and  the  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  is  part  of  the 
new  system.  The  old  idea  of  an 
assistant  grabbing  a  phone  and 
yelling,  “take  one,”  is  gone. 

All  assignments  are  made  by 
the  city  editor.  He  also  assigns 
assistant  city  editors  to  handle 
certain  stories  coming  from  re¬ 
porters  during  the  day.  One 
assistant  city  ^itor,  in  this  case. 
Bob  Williams,  acts  as  a  swing 
man  or  co-ordinator  to  avoid 
duplication  and  to  handle  spot 
breaks. 

He  also  gets  duplicates  of  all 
local  stories.  Mr.  Williams  was 
the  first  of  the  assistant  city 
editors  to  be  trained  as  copy- 
reader  under  the  new  set-up. 

Because  the  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor’s  work  is  planned  closer 
than  it  ever  was  before,  he  has 
more  time  to  consult  with  the 
rewriteman.  He  also  has  close 
contact  with  the  news  desk  and 
can  evaluate  a  story  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  space  available,  what’s 
coming  from  the  telegraph  desk. 

The  rewriteman  gets  a  better 
idea  on  how  much  to  write  and 
even  may  offer  suggestions  for 
headlines,  based  on  his  under¬ 
standing  of  the  story  from  the 
reporter. 

The  whole  system  offers  not 
only  speed,  according  to  Mr. 
Lister,  but  checks  and  balances 
on  editing  and  headline  writing 
and  an  editorial  department 
each  segment  of  which  can  eval¬ 
uate  its  own  stories  in  relation 
to  the  whole  picture. 

The  pressure  may  still  be  as 
great  in  an  eight  or  nine-edition 
day,  but  the  streamlining  of 
the  editing  technique  and  pool¬ 
ing  of  brains  and  experience 
have  resulted  in  a  much  smooth¬ 
er  operation.  The  Bulletin  edi¬ 
tors  are  firmly  convinced  that 
the  copy  desk  there  is  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

■ 

Flowers  in  Roto 

Wilmington,  Del. — ^The  News- 
Journal  Co.  Morning  News  and 
Journal-Every  Evening,  on  May 
14  issued  a  tt-page  rotogravure 
section  to  advertise  the  annual 
community  flower  show. 


English  Tests 
Whittle  Down 
Class  at  TCU 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — A  revolu¬ 
tion  has  broken  out  on  the  Texas 
Christian  University  campus : 
Journalism  instructors  are  de¬ 
manding  that  their  students 
shall  know  the  English  lan¬ 
guage! 

Acting  on  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers’  pleas  that  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  “at  least  be  taught  what 
a  sentence  is,”  Prof.  Paul  O. 
Ridings  has  required  that  each 
of  the  144  journalism  majors, 
plus  newcomers  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  shall  take  the  Purdue 
placement  test  in  English. 

Those  with  high  scores  have 
been  permitted  to  continue  their 
journalism  courses;  those  with 
low  scores  were  sent  into  a  spe¬ 
cial  grammar  class  set  up  by 
the  English  department.  A  few 
“middle-grounders”  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  journalism  and 
grammar  classes  simultaneously. 

The  increased  standards  of  the 
TCU  journalism  department  are 
in  keeping  with  the  school’s 
long-range  aim  of  having  a  stu¬ 
dent  body  of  2,500.  Present  en¬ 
rollment  is  approximately  6,000. 

Mr.  Ridings,  a  TCU  graduate 
and  former  Chicago  public  rela¬ 
tions  company  owner,  took  over 
the  department  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  Prof.  J.  Willard 
Ridings,  in  March,  1948.  With 
him  came  Warren  K.  Agee,  for 
11  years  a  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  reporter,  as  instructor,  and 
Gordon  Lund,  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  younger  Ridings 
in  Chicago,  as  director  of  the 
TCU  news  service. 

■ 

Community  Papers 
Continue  in  Strike 

Los  Angeles  —  Strike  of  30 
members  of  Los  Angeles  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  against  the 
Wave  I^blications,  publisher  of 
six  community  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles  and  nearby  com¬ 
munities,  is  in  its  second  month 
with  no  settlement  in  sight. 

Production  of  the  newspapers 
has  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion  since  the  walkout,  first  with 
the  help  of  front  office  personnel 
and  later  with  an  open  shop. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Slump  Threatened  by 
Lagging  Promotion 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

IF  IT'S  possible  for  business  to 

talk  itself  into  a  depression, 
it  is  doing  precisely  that  to¬ 
day.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
opinion  of  Arno  Johnson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  media  and  research  for 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  And 
he  has  some  powerful  statistics 
to  back  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  can  prove,  for 
instance,  that  the  U.  S.  popula¬ 
tion  has  far  more  real  purchas¬ 
ing  power  today  than  it  had  in 
the  pined-for  good  old  days. 
He  can  show  adso  that  dispos¬ 
able  income  is  more  favorably 
distributed — in  terms  of  busi¬ 
ness  potentials — and  that  there 
is  a  huge  backlog  of  savings 
and  a  low  ratio  of  consumer 
debt. 

People  Hesitate 

Why,  then,  are  the  people 
hesitant  to  buy?  One  reason, 
perhaps,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  is 
"because  businessmen  them¬ 
selves  are  not  doing  enough  to 
convert  purchasing  power  into 
purchases.” 

The  facts  are  these;  Real 
purchasing  power  —  disposable 
income  after  taxes  and  correc¬ 
tion  for  increased  prices — is  to¬ 
day  6%  above  the  level  for 
the  same  period  last  year  and 
53%  over  1940.  The  surplus 
available  for  discretionary 
spending  (after  necessities)  is 
four  times  what  it  was  in  1940 
and  11%  above  last  year. 

Yet,  while  advertising  costs 
are  40%  below  1940  in  terms  of 
purchasing  power,  promotion  is 
woefully  inadequate  proportion¬ 
ally.  The  fact  is  that  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  today  account 
for  but  1.8%  of  national  income 
By  contrast,  in  the  44  years  of 
prewar  growth,  from  1890  to 
1934,  the  ratio  ranged  between 
3%  and  4%. 

“In  spite  of  increased  ability 
to  buy,”  Mr.  Johnson  told  the 
American  Marketing  Association 
in  New  York  this  week,  “people 
have  been  hesitant  because  of 
apparent  lack  of  confidence  in 
the_  future,  fear  of  depression, 
resutance  to  prices  or  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  lower  prices,  and  per¬ 
haps  because  businessmen  them¬ 
selves  are  not  doing  enough 
( promotion ) . 

“Changes  in  habits  or  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  do  not  take  place 
automatically  with  changes  of 
income.  But  the  increased 
market  potentials  do  exist  and 
can  be  developed  by  aggressive 
marketing.” 

Bargain  Ad  Rates* 

The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  he  pointed  out.  already 
Uve  at  standards  well  above 
bare  subsistence.  They  can  get 
along  very  well  on  considerably 
less  than  they  are  already  buy¬ 
ing,  a  fact  that  “makes  doubly 
important  the  psychological  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  buying  demand,” 
he  added. 

Pointing  to  the  “bargain 


rates”  now  available  in  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Johnson  noted  that 
the  rate  per  message  in  any  of 
the  three  major  media  are  ap¬ 
proximately  at  prewar  levels. 
Actual  space  rates  have  gone 
up,  but  so  have  circulations. 

In  the  newspaper  field,  for 
example,  the  mifline  rate  for 
all  dailies  and  Sundays  com¬ 
bined  is  $2.77,  compared  with 
$2.68  in  1940,  a  rise  of  only  3%. 
In  terms  of  the  dollar’s  1940 
purchasing  power,  however,  the 
milline  rate  today  is  actually 
40%  below  what  it  was  then. 

“It  still  would  seem,”  Mr. 
Johnson  concludes,  “that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  opportunity 
in  1949  for  maintaining  or  ex¬ 
panding  markets.” 

Dailies  for  Charge  Ads 

RETAILERS,  no  less  than  the 

manufacturers,  are  becoming 
concerned  about  consumer  hesi¬ 
tancy,  and  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  method  they’re  using  to 
open  pocketbooks  is  credit  pro¬ 
motion. 

So  far  as  the  Hecht  Co.  of 
Washington — no  mean  merchan¬ 
diser — is  concerned,  newspaper 
advertising  is  easily  the  most 
successful  medium  for  building 
charge  accounts. 

But.  warns  Willard  P.  Nor¬ 
wood.  Sr.,  credit  manager,  there 
are  right  and  wrong  ways  to 
do  it.  He  recommends:  Adver¬ 
tise  when  the  opportunity  is 
ripe,  such  as  before  holidays, 
before  vacation  time,  before 
school  reopens,  etc.  Also,  fie 
adyises,  give  eye  appeal  to  ads 
soliciting  credit  customers — use 
large  space  and  illustrations. 

As  for  the  newspaper’s  su¬ 
periority  over  mail,  telephone 
and  other  methods,  “we  feel.” 
says  Mr.  Norwood,  ‘that  when 
a  customer  takes  time  to  fill  in 
an  application  from  the  news¬ 
paper  and  mail  it  to  you,  he 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
an  account  with  your  store  and 
is  much  more  likely  to  use  it 
than  he  would  be  if  you  called 
him  on  the  telephone  and  so¬ 
licited  an  account.” 

Mr.  Norwood  declared  that 
his  experience  has  disproved 
the  common  complaint  that 
newspaper  ads  bring  undesir¬ 
able  applications.  "People  that 
we  would  turn  down,”  he  said, 
“undoubtedly  realize  it  is  futile 
to  apply.” 

Newspapers,  he  pointed  out. 
bring  business  from  important 
suburban  areas,  many  of  whose 
residents  do  the  bulk  of  their 
department  store  shopping  by 
mail.  “As  you  drive  through 
the  countryside,”  he  said,  “you 
cannot  fail  to  notice  from  their 
mail  boxes  that  nearly  all  of 
these  people  subscribe  to  your 
local  newspapers.” 

Newspaper  ads,  he  revealed, 
produced  more  than  2,000  new 
Hecht  accounts  during  a  recent 
60-day  campaign. 


AANR  SERVES  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

More  than  200  representatives  of  agencies,  newspapers,  grocery 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  distributors  attended  luncheon  of  Philo 
delphia  chapter,  AANR,  when  H.  J.  Gediman  gave^  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  “Newspaper  Efficiency  and  the  Food  Advertiser/  At  one  tobU 
were;  Left  to  right— John  Skelly.  chapter  president;  Charles  H.  EyUs  k 
president  of  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  and  John  Hagy,  ^ 
Freihofer  Bakery.  j 


Production  Checks 

NEWSPAPER  admen  can  make 

life  a  little  less  complicated 
by  bringing  to  their  accounts’ 
attention  some  advice  given  out 
by  H.  D.  Dardenne  of  Louis¬ 
iana's  Capitol  Stores  at  the  Su¬ 
per  Market  Institute  convention. 

Mr.  Dardene  presented  these 
12  production  checks  in  prepar¬ 
ing  ads  to  speed  up  their  han¬ 
dling  in  the  newspaper  office: 

1.  Is  my  firm  name  on  copy, 
layout,  art  and  mats? 

2.  What  date  is  the  ad  to 
run?  Is  it  planly  marked  on 
layout  and  insertion  order? 

3.  What  size  is  the  ad  to  be? 

4.  Are  all  drawings  and  other 
units  here? 

5.  Are  mats,  cuts  and  other 
units  the  same  size  as  is  called 
for  on  the  layout? 

6.  Did  I  specify  on  layout, 
copy  and  art  exactly  what  is 
wanted? 

7.  Will  the  copy,  when  set  in 
type  size  indicated,  overfill  or 
underfill  the  space  allowed? 

8.  Have  I  keyed  all  copy  ac- 
cuately? 

9.  Have  I  made  all  prices 
clear? 

10.  Have  I  indicated  clearly 
the  exact  cut  that  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  exact  position  in 
the  ad? 

11.  Have  I  checked  all  art  to 
determine  reproductive  quality? 

12.  Have  I  checked  all  in¬ 
structions  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  persons  who  will  have  to 
follow  them? 

■ 

Ad  Rules  Changed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — ^Protests  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  are 
credited  with  changing  a  set 
of  anti-advertising  rules  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Council  and  Examining  Board. 
The  PNPA  declared  the  rules 
would  forbid  truthful  advertis¬ 
ing  by  dentists. 

■ 

Largest  in  History 

Providence,  R.  I. — ^The  Provi¬ 
dence  Evening  Bulletin  on  April 
27  published  an  80-page  paper, 
the  largest  in  its  history.  The 
occasion  was  “Providence  Day” 
a  city-wide  day  of  sales  held  for 
the  first  time  since  1942. 
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Trade  Group's 
Refusal  of  Ad 
Is  Held  Legal 

Washington  —  Refusal  of  a 
trade  association  to  indorse  one 
of  several  competitive  new^- 
pers  as  a  medium  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  is  not  such  a 
suppression  of  trade  as  warrants 
suit  for  damages.  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  here  has  ruled. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Citi¬ 
zen,  monthly  publication  of  the 
Citizens  Federation,  had  claimed 
$225,000  damages  from  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  four  department 
stores  because  it  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  association’s  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules. 

Dismissing  the  action.  Judge 
Ben  Moore  said: 

“What  we  have  here  is  simply 
a  case  of  a  trade  association, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  func¬ 
tion  and  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members,  declining  as  an  aao- 
ciation  to  advertise  in  plantiffs 
newspaper. 

“Plaintiffs  may  be  injured 
thereby,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  newspaper  may  be  seriously 
impaired  and  its  profits  reduced; 
but  in  my  opinion  there  does 
not  follow  as  a  natural  result 
any  detriment  or  injury  to  the 
public  in  restriction  or  suppres¬ 
sion  of  competition,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  numerous  evil  re¬ 
sults  against  which  protection 
Ls  afforded  by  the  Sherman  Act" 
■ 

Florida  Ad  Program 
Director  Resigns 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Terminat¬ 
ing  three  and  one-half  years  of 
service  since  the  inception  of 
Florida’s  state  advertising  pro¬ 
gram,  Roy  C.  Beckman  has  i^ 
signed  as  director  of  the  Florida 
State  Advertising  Commission, 
effective  May  31. 

His  research  chief,  John  B. 
Parramore,  Jr.,  resign^  the 
same  day,  and  previously  five 
of  the  nine  Commission  inem- 
bers  had  resigned  when  Gov. 
Fuller  Warren  took  office. 
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The  Only  Cleveland  ^eivsbaher 

Supporting  All  Your  Dealers  in  Cleveland 
and  26  Adjacent  Counties 


NEW  PHILaOELPHIA 


CUKIija^ 


/V 


WIllINGTON 


MEDINA 


JL  his  exclusive,  extensive,  low-cost 
coverage  means  local  newspaper  support  for 
your  dealers  in  their  own  communities. 
The  Plain  Dealer  alone  offers  you 
this  double  coverage  of  two  great  North¬ 
eastern  Ohio  buying  markets  . . . 
nearly  equal  in  sales  volume! 


THE  MEANS 

Planned  T^istribution 

Do  you  know  the  localities  in 
this  rich  market  that  will  buy 
most  of  your  goods?  Do  you  know 
the  shortest  cut  to  your  biggest 
volume  of  sales? 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
Department  can  answer  these 
questions  and  others  pertaining  to 
your  particular  business.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualized  service. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Texas  Unlimited’ 

Will  Glow  With  Color 


DALLAS.  Tex.— What  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  greatest  effort 
ever  put  into  a  single  newspaper 
issue  in  Texas  will  have  its 
climax  Sunday,  May  22,  when 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  pub¬ 
lishes  its  “Texas  Unlimited”  edi¬ 
tion. 

Abounding  in  color,  the  news¬ 
paper  will  have  more  than  400 
pages  (final  size  depending  on 
last-minute  developments),  each 
copy  will  weigh  about  six 
pounds.  It  has  been  eight 
months  in  the  making. 

Simultaneously,  the  News  will 
begin  its  formal  dedication  of  its 
new  publishing  home,  an  edi¬ 
fice  representing  a  $6,000,000  in¬ 
vestment.  The  News  moved 
into  the  new  building  a  little 
over  two  months  ago  (E  &  P, 
Mar.  26). 

Guest  Publishers 

Publishers  from  throughout 
the  country  will  be  guests  of 
E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  the  News,  and  the  News  or¬ 
ganization  at  a  banquet  Monday 
night. 

Other  events,  including  cor¬ 
nerstone-laying  ceremonies,  an 
open  house  for  service  and 
luncheon  clubs  of  the  area 
(Rotary,  etc.),  and  a  Texas 
Press  day  on  Tuesday,  for  news¬ 
papermen  from  throughout  the 
state,  will  be  part  of  a  three- 
day  program. 

Besides  telling  the  story  of 
vis  own  new  building,  which 
mechanically  made  possible  the 
Texas  Unlimited  edition,  the 
jumbo-sized  color-bright  news¬ 
paper  will  tell  in  298  pages  of 
special  sections,  exclusive  of  the 
regular  Sunday  paper,  just 
about  everything  there  is  to  tell 
about  Texas. 

The  edition's  name  came  out 
of  a  contest  among  employes 
last  year,  when  the  search  was 
on  for  a  phrase  that  would  aptly 
suggest  “a  vision  of  the  future 
of  the  Southwest.”  Three  con¬ 
testants  came  up  with  Texas  Un¬ 
limited  and  received  $100  each. 

Full-Color  Covers 

Fourteen  of  the  special  sec¬ 
tions  will  have  full-color  covers, 
and  color  will  run  all  through 
the  paper,  printed  on  the  News' 
new  16-unit  Hoe  presses.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  presses  will  just 
about  print  their  weight  in 
newsprint  for  the  Texas  Un- 
limit^ — or  about  600  tons. 

Something  like  41,000  bun¬ 
dles  of  newspapers  will  go  out 
of  the  News  mailing  room  this 
Saturday  night.  Dispatching  the 
papers  will  be  530  pieces  of 
motor  equipment  over  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  and  the  regular 
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milaklt  for  lo^-run  ntwsprint  puklica- 
tioM  takloid  lizt,  pulp  naiaziiNt  with 
thro*  colors  front,  kack  and  ctntar  spread. 
Mats  from  furnished  cuts.  Lhnited  time 
in  coatposinp  roeni.  Close  estimates 
punted  on  repucst.  Write  Ralph  Furlonp, 
Bus.  Mpr.,  Southern  Fvmcr,  Box  509, 
Montfomcry,  Ala. 


truck  territory.  The  mailing 
room  will  use  280  extra  em¬ 
ployes  for  the  night,  and  all 
members  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  will  remain  mobilized 
Sunday  until  delivery  is  consid¬ 
ered  completed  and  all  com¬ 
plaints.  delays  or  snafus  are 
cleaned  up. 

Carrier  boys,  faced  with  the 
pra'srect  of  handling  about  a 
half-ton  of  papers  on  their 
routes,  were  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  use  their  fathers'  cars, 
preferably  with  Dad  along  to 
help. 

Subscribers  are  receiving  the 
big  issue  at  no  extra  cost,  and 
street  vendors  and  stands  are 
getting  their  regular  quotas.  But 
extra  souvenir  copies  will  sell 
for  50  cents,  and  the  News  is 
mailing  these  to  addresses  indi¬ 
cated  by  purchasers. 

Also,  the  News  is  distributing 
gift  copies  to  schools,  colleges, 
libraries,  newspapers  and  radio 
networks  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  to  top  indus¬ 
trialists  of  the  nation,  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  reference  source  on  Texas. 

■ 

Marjorie  Driscoll  Wins 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  Prize 

Los  Angeles — Marjorie  Dris¬ 
coll,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  won 
top  honors — a  $100  bond — for 
metropolitan  reporting  in  the 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  contest  here. 
Second  place  went  to  William  S. 
Barton.  Los  Angeles  Times  sci¬ 
ence  editor,  and  third  to  Maury 
Godchaux,  Examiner  reporter. 

In  the  metropolitan  feature 
writing  the  winners  were  Mar-' 
vin  Miles,  Times;  Robert  E.  G. 
Harris,  Daily  News,  and  Cecil 
Smith.  Times.  Community  news 
awards  went  to  Vernon  Mac- 
Pherson,  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News;  Lee  Grimes,  Oxnard 
Press-Courier,  and  Spencer  Bul- 
lerton,.  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook.  Community  feature 
writing:  C.  A.  Mortenson,  San¬ 
ta  Monica  Outlook;  Laurence 
Moshier,  Greater  Southeast 
Bulletin,  and  Harry  Bortin,  Jr., 
Garden  Valley  News. 


•  Cut»  motria  damage 

•  Cuts  mold  and  spaceband 
maintenance  costs 

Write  lor  FREE 
12  page  brochure 

HERGENTHAIER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Rv*'r%on  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N  Y. 

LINOTYPE 


Ltaderihip  Through  Research 


Davis  Committee 
Will  Pass  the  Cup 

Los  Angeles  —  The  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club's  new 
committee  on  appurtenances  is 
looking  for  means  of  meeting 
the  association’s  cultural  and 
literary  needs. 

The  committee  is  composed  of 
C.  O.  Davis  of  the  Examiner, 
chairman;  Charles  F.  Davis  of 
the  Monrovia  News-Post;  Dick 
Davis  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  publicity  agency;  Harley  A. 
Davi.=.  Examiner;  Merrill  Davis, 
Herald-Express;  Richard  L. 
Davis,  Escondido  Daily  Times- 
Advocate,  and  Robert  J.  Davis, 
of  Davis  &  Co.,  publicity. 

( Oh,  yes,  the  final  member 
of  the  committee  is  Jack  Smith, 
Daily  News.) 

Hoys,  Sr.,  Heads 
Riverside  Papers 

Riverside,  Calif. — Howard  H. 
Hays,  Sr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise,  has 
been  elected  president,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Harry  W.  Ham¬ 
mond.  for  50  years  one  of  its 
owners. 

Arthur  J.  Culver  was  named 
general  manager,  and  Howard 
H.  Hays,  Jr.,  ^itor.  Mr.  Culver 
was  business  manager  and  Mr. 
Hays,  Jr.,  assistant  ^itor.  Harry 
C.  Cree,  veteran  editor,  retired 
recently. 

A  city  page  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  first  page  of  the 
second  section. 


Merwin  Pleads 
For  Support  of 
Naval  Aviation 

Bloomington,  Ill. — Davis  Mer-j 
win  of  the  Bloomington  Daily' 
Pantagraph  has  made  a  personal  i 
anoeal  to  1,500  editors  and  pub- 1 
Ushers  throughout  the  country' 
to  support  appropriations  for 
Naval  and  Marine  Aviation. 

Mr.  Merwin,  who  has  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Pantagraph 
and  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  is 
a  Marine  Corps  veteran,  a  li¬ 
censed  pilot,  and  an  aeronautical 
engineer. 

“Last  Fall,”  he  wrote  to  fel¬ 
low  newspapermen,  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  plea  for  editorial 
help,  “I  spent  two  months  in 
Washington  inquiring  into  the 
situation  with  particular  respect 
to  the  Navy. 

“If  I  am  charged  with  bias,  I 
can  only  remind  you  that  when 
journalism  is  once  in  your  blo^ 
you  don’t  readily  lose  your  sim¬ 
ple  curiosity  without  the  sug¬ 
gestion  or  knowledge  of  any  In¬ 
terested  person  or  group — and 
besides,  no  honest  Marine  ever 
gets  sentimental  about  ^e 
Navy.” 

The  Navy  has  been  “muz¬ 
zled,”  according  to  Mr.  Merwin, 
who  added:  “The  American 
people  have  been  asked  to 
judge  and  to  appropriate  the 
largest  sum  in  history  largdy 
on  technical  grounds,  yet  on  the 
basis  of  only  half  the  story.” 
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That  is  why  over  400 
newspapers  in  the  USA  and 

_  Canada  run  Keister  "Support 

the  Church"  ads  weekly. 

With  these  bright  and  appealing  ads,  you  tog 
can  make  your  church  page  one  of  your  most 
popular  and  most  widely-read  sections. 

Keister  ads  do  an  effective  job  for  church  and 
community,  which  will  bring  you  much  gratitude 
and  good-will. 

For  a  more  attractive,  more  effective,  more 
popular  church  page,  order  the  Keister  ads. 

Write  now  for  sample  proofs  and  com¬ 
plete  information  to  Department  AC 

^  ^^IRST  in  CHUR^A^miSING  ^ 


STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 
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. . .  and  oxygen  wins  another  fight  for  life! 


Oxygen  has  saved  many  a  Bne  baby  like  this.  Born  ahead 
of  time,  with  lungs  and  heart  slow  to  function,  the  dreaded 
blue  color  was  appearing.  But  oxygen  in  an  incubator  won 
the  fight! 

From  childbirth  on  through  life,  the  use  of  oxvgen  in 
medical  treatment  is  now  becoming  routine ...  far  different 
from  the  emergency  uses  of  earlier  years. 

An  oxygen-enriched  atmosphere  makes  breathing  easier 
—  reduces  the  strain  on  the  overloaded  heart  and  congested 
lungs.  The  result  is  less  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  greater 
comfort  and  quicker  recovery  for  the  patient. 

And  in  other  situations,  where  heart  action  is  impaired 
by  shock  or  obstruction  of  a  blood  vessel,  oxvgen  often 
brings  vital  relief.  All  modern  hospitals  have  adequate 
equipment  for  oxygen  therapy,  often  with  oxygen  piped  to 


beds  from  a  central  supply. 

The  jyeople  of  Union  Carbide  produce  oxygen  and  many 
other  materials  that  help  all  of  us  stay  healthier,  live  longer. 
They  also  produce  hundreds  of  other  materials  for  the  use 
of  science  and  industry,  to  help  maintain  American  leader¬ 
ship  in  meeting  the  needs  of  mankind. 

FREEt  An  informative  “Oxygen  Therapy  Handbook”  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  doctors,  nurses,  and  persons  interested  in  hospital  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  you  would  also  like  information  on  other  products  of 
Union  Carbide  ask  for  the  free  booklet  “Products  and  Processes.” 

Union  Carbide 

CAUBOJV  COJtBORATION 

EAST  STREET  ^  N  E  W  Y  O  R  K  1  7 .  N .  Y. 


Trade-marked  Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include 
Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  SYNTHETIC  Organic  Chemicals 
Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  VlNYLITE  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  AcHESON  Electrodes  •  Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes 


The  first  H'Vdlth  is  hcdlth'  -  K  M  IMI  W  \l  1)0  IMHI^ON 


LOOK  CAREFULLY  . 

Into  Worcester’s  High  Buying  Income 


r^TELEGRAN  -GAZETTE 

WORtESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

f.  Booth  Pnoos^ti 

MOlONty,  RIGAN  t  SCHMIII.  INC..  NATIONAL  RLPRLSLNTAIIVLS 


Meinholtz  was  helping  him  run  cilities  for  PW,  but  permitted 
it.  In  1928  the  Federal  Radio  only  stockholders  to  send. 
Commission  granted  20  short-  Short-wave  radio  played  i 
wave  channels  to  the  press,  and  part  in  World  War  II  coverage 
Mr.  Pierson  and  Mr.  Meinholtz  at  the  Times.  The  paper  hired  i 
got  the  job  of  allocating  them,  short-wave  station  in  Turkey  for 
It  was  impossible  to  divide  them  a  half  hour  each  night,  during 
satisfactorily  to  all  app.icants  which  time  a  correspondent 
and  they  were  ordered  by  FRC  broadcast  his  copy,  and  it  was 
to  form  one  public  utility  for  all  picked  up  by  New  York, 
the  papers  and  wireservices  ap-  Reuters  now  sends  its  copy  to 
plying  for  frequencies.  the  Times  on  a  radio  beam,  and 

Original  stockholders  in  Press  a  Times  operator  then  teletypes 
Wireless  were  the  Chicago  Trib-  the  news  out  to  Reuters’  U.  S. 
une,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  clients.  New  York  Times  Lon- 
Chicago  Daily  News,  Los  An-  don  copy  also  comes  over  the 
geles  Times  and  San  Francisco  beam.  So  does  copy  from  Aus- 
Chronicle.  Later  the  Times  and  tralia.  India  and  South  Africa. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  came  which  is  routed  through  London 
in.  to  take  advantage  of  Intra- 

Mr.  Meinholtz  sold  one  share  Empire  rates, 
each  to  the  Associated  Press,  In-  Born  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Mr. 
ternational  News  Service,  Unit-  Meinholtz  had  been  a  telegraph 
ed  Press  and  North  American  operator  on  several  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Alliance  during  the  newspapers  before  joining  the 
Olympics  in  Berlin.  The  Ger-  Navy  in  World  War  I.  He  was 
man  government  had  set  up  fa-  stationed  at  Bar  Harbor,  .\  e. 


Short-Wave  Has  Long 
History  at  N.Y.  Times 


news  broadcast-  generator  gained  momentum 

ing.  He  helped  JP''’  during  the  drop.  Then  there 

set  up  Press  was  silence.  'They  had  "wit- 

Wireless.  But  to  nessed"  the  crash  by  short-wave 

the  public  he  is  radio.  The  Times  had  the  first 

famous  as  an  story  on  the  tragedy, 

“eavesdropper.”  When  Mr.  Lindbergh  made  his 

It  happened  in  ■  good-will  flight  to  Latin  America 

1928,  during  the  in  1928,  the  Times  went  all  out 

Byrd  Antarctic  on  coverage.  While  the  flier  was 

Expedition,  and  A  in  Venezuela,  the  Times  saw  a 

Mr.  Mein-  way  to  get  around  the  30-cents- 

holtz  doubts  a-word  cable  costs,  and  at  the 

that  he  will  ever  M.inhoh*  same  time  get  speedier  transmis- 
hear  the  end  of  sion.  Their  correspondent  found 

it.  Periodically  the  now-famed  a  ham  radio  operator  who  was 
incident  pops  up  in  "Strange  As  willing  to  transmit  copy. 

It  Seems.”  Ripley  featured  it  All  went  well  until  Mr.  Lind- 
in  his  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  bergh  left. 

World  Fair.  It  has  been  drama¬ 
tized  on  radio,  and  reprinted  in  ator,  and  started  to 
magazines. 

Admiral  Byrd’s  ships  were  in 
direct  two-way  communication 
with  the  Times,  which  had  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  his  story. 


The  correspondent 
gave  a  handsome  tip  to  the  oper- 
leave  the 

country.  But  the  Venezuelan 
government  had  kept  track  of 
the  radioed  wordage,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  let  the  correspondent 
elusive  rights  to  his  story.  Mr.  8°  until  the  Times  paid  a  bill  of 
MeinholU,  at  that  time  head  of  or  15  cents  a  word,  as 

the  paper's  radio  room,  fre-  much  as  it  would  have  collected 
quently  “eavesdropped”  on  ex-  had  the  paper  used  the  cables, 
pedition  messages  while  at  Start  of  Prau  Wireless 

Mr.  Meinholtz’  connection  with 
Round-About  Mes:iage  Press  Wireless  actually  dates 

One  night  a  Times  reporter  t>ack  to  1921,  about  seven  years 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  call  Mr.  before  PM  was  formed.  It  was 
Meinholtz  at  his  home.  The  Tn  1921  that  Joseph  Pierson,  then 
telephone  company  reported  the  cable  editor  of  the  Chicago 
instrument  was  off  the  hook.  A  Tribune,  went  to  England  for 
Times  radio  operator  solved  the  the  American  Newspaper  Corn- 
problem.  He  sent  a  message  to  nilttee  on  Cable  and  Radio  Com- 
the  expedition,  and  from  the  munications,  to  check  the  truth 
South  Pole  came  back  the  dots  uf  a  communications  companies' 
and  dashes.  “Meinholtz,  please  statement  that  European  nations 
replace  your  telephone  receiver,  were  responsible  for  delays  in 
The  Times  is  trying  to  reach  you  press  messages, 
by  telephone.”  The  head  of  the  British  Post 

Mr.  Meinholtz.  who  indeed  Office  told  Mr.  Pierson  the  re- 
had  been  listening,  for  he  was  Purt  was  false,  and  he  was  will- 
the  expedition’s  radio  consult-  iug  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 

ant.  called  the  office.  18  miles  the  press  a  new  radio  station  in 

away,  after  the  message  had  Leane'.d,  Eng.  Mr.  Pierson  asked 
gone  18,000  miles  to  reach  him.  Mr.  Meinholtz  to  try  to  pick  up 
The  1820s  were  exciting  years  messages  from  New  York.  It 
in  the  Times  radio  room.  Short-  could  not  be  done.  Army,  Navy 
wave  news  broadcasts  had  their  and  commercial  radio  stations 
beginnings  in  the  Times  special  along  the  coast  could  not  receive 
casts  to  Admiral  Byrd  at  Spitz-  fhe  weak  signals.  He  then  asked 

bergen,  where  he  was  waiting  to  Mr.  Meinholtz  to  send  a  man  to 

make  the  first  flight  over  the  Halifax  for  a  test. 

North  Pole.  The  Times  had  only  one  long- 

Charles  Lindbergh  came  to  wave  receiver.  It  was  bundl^ 
the  Times  to  get  the  weather  re-  “P  operator  to 

ports  before  making  his  first  Halifax.  He  set  up  an  antenna 
transatlantic  flight  in  1927.  At  on  the  roof  of  the  Hali/ox  Her- 
that  time,  government  transat-  aW.  the  same  night  began 
lantic  weather  reports  were  sev-  rwelvmg  paid  press  copy  for  the 
eral  days  behind.  He  later  gave 

the  Times  radio  room  credit  for  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
making  his  flight  successful.  Several  months  ^ter,  cable 

.r»  11  B  ^  ,  operators  In  England  went  out 

Dallas  Spirit  Crash  on  strike,  and  for  a  short  time 

It  was  an  era  of  paving  new  the  Halifax  station  was  the  only 
skyways,  and  the  'Times  never  means  of  communication  be- 
missed  a  bet  in  working  two-  tween  New  York  and  England, 
way  radio  communications  with  Recognizing  the  value  of  the  sta- 
record-setting  pilots.  Most  dra-  tion,  other  newspapers  joined  in 
matic  incident  to  Mr.  Meinholtz  and  helped  form  News  Traffic 
was  the  Dole  Prize  race  to  Ha-  Board  Ltd.,  which  continued  ac- 
waii.  The  Times  was  in  com-  tive  operations  until  1942.  NTBL 
munication  with  the  “Dallas  is  still  alive  (Mr.  Meinholtz  is 
Spirit,”  which  carried  three  president)  but  is  currently  in¬ 
men.  Suddenly,  the  plane’s  ra-  active. 

dio  operator  said,  “We’re  going  At  thait  time.  Mr.  Pierson  was 
into  a  spin.”  president  of  NTBL.  and  Mr. 


Include  the  Worcester  Market  in  your 
list  of  major  markets  with  money  to  spend 
— $689,291,000 — in  effective  buying  in¬ 
come,  at  indicated  by  Sales  Management's 
1949  Survey  of  Ruying  Power,*  a  dollar 
total  4%  above  the  previous  year's  esti¬ 
mate.  In  the  city  of  Worcester  alone,  the 
Survey  shows  an  average  income  per 
family  of  $5,409,  an  impressive  19.4% 
above  the  national  average  of  $4,531. 
Both  in  the  city  and  in  the  Market,  retail 
sales  shot  up  6.6%  to  add  continuing 
proof  of  the  buying  stability  of  Worcester. 

Advertisers  who  are  intent  on  profitable 
markets,  sell  to  prosperous  Worcester  by 
consistent  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
that  blanket  the  area,  the  Worcester 

Telegram-Gasette.  Daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  140,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 

•  Copyright  1949,  Seles  „  woecesTBR  T 
Management  Survey  ef  T 

Buying  Power;  further  re-  J  .j*  ~ 

pr^uctlon  net  licensed.  f  ^ 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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In  baseball,  each  batter’s  purpose  is  to  gel  home.  In  advertising,  each  sales 
message  has  the  same  aim  Getting  your  sales  story  into  Detroit  homes,  where  theie’s 
a  family  of  readers,  is  a  job  you  can  dependably  enu'ust  to 
THE  DETROIT  NEWS— Detroit’s  HOME  newspaper  for  75  years.  The 
Detroit  News  not  only  gives  yoU  the  largest  ,weekday  circulation  of  any 
Michigan  newspaper,  but  a  trading  area  circulation  of  which  78%  is 
HOME-DELIVERED  by  exclusive  NEWS  CARRIERS'  And  that 
is  the  greatest  A.B.C.-recognized  home-delivered  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  America !  s. 


432,112— total  wookdoy  circula¬ 
tion— again  tho  highott  waakdoy 
circulatian  avor  ottoinad  by  ony 
MicMgon  naunpopor. 


S4a>»3  —totol  Svndoy  ctrcviotiofi. 
AJ.C.  Figures  for  d-mofiMn  p«r»od 
•ftdmg  S«pt«mb«r  30,  1948 


Oirn«rj  mnd  Operator*  of  Radio  Stations  WW'J^  WWJ~FMt  WWJ^TF 


Reporter  Named 
Deputy  Mayor 
In  Jersey  City 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — A  Horatio 
Alger  tale  seldom  equalled  is 
that  of  William  J.  Flanagan,  29, 
who  rose  in  four  years  from  a 
truck  driver  to  deputy  mayor 
of  this  city  of  325.000  popula¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Flanagan,  up  until  10 
weeks  ago  Chancery  Court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jersey  Journal, 
was  named  deputy  Mayor  of 
Jersey  City  by  the  newly-elected 
commission  ticket  headed  by 
Mayor-elect  John  V.  Kenny,  who 
routed  the  Hague  machine. 

In  January,  1945.  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  joined  the  staff  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  full  time  reporter.  For 
six  months,  he  had  worked  days 
as  a  truck  driver  and  three 
nights  a  week  as  a  reporter. 

He  had  been  forced  to  give  up 
the  truck  driving  job  because 
the  jolting  vehicles  irritated  a 
back  injury  suffered  while  he 
was  with  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps. 

Bill,  a  six-footer  with  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  pork-pie  hats  and 
sporty  clothes,  gained  local 
fame  with  “A  Voice  in  the 
Crowd.”  a  column  containing 
one  and  two  sentence  news 
items  and  anecdotes,  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  editions  of  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

John  Kenny  chose  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  as  his  publicity  man  in  the 
fight  to  break  the  Hague  ma¬ 
chine  after  being  impressed  by 
the  “Voice”  column. 

Local  newsmen  who  covered 
many  of  the  Freedom  slate  ral¬ 
lies  and  received  supplemen¬ 
tary  releases  from  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  believe  the  secret  of  the 
publicist’s  success  was  that  he 
■wTote  factual  repoi'ts  with  a 
mininrium  of  verbiage  and  edi- 
torialization.  He  wrote  the  stor¬ 
ies  “straight.” 

The  appointment  as  deputy 
mayor  came  as  a  surprise  to 
Mr.  Flanagan.  When  he  took 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Feb.  26,  he  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  return  after  the  elec¬ 
tion.  win  or  lose. 

The  day  following  election, 
he  conferred  with  Frederic 
Gainsway,  managing  editor,  and 
it  was  agreed  he  would  resume 
work  in  Chancery  Court  on 
Monday,  May  16.  He  learned 
of  his  appointment  on  Friday. 

■ 

Press  Representatives 
Are  Advisers  at  Paris 

Washington — The  State  De¬ 
partment  selected  15  industry 
advisers  from  media  and  car¬ 
riers  to  assist  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  Con¬ 
ference  meeting  at  Paris. 

Advisers  include:  Thomas  J. 
Allen,  European  director  of  com¬ 
munications  for  United  Press: 
A.  L.  Bradford,  vicepresident 
and  general  European  manager 
for  U.P.;  Eugene  B.  Englbh, 
manager,  European  division. 
Press  Wireless,  Inc.;  Joseph  W. 
Grigg,  Jr.,  U.P.  manager  for 
France:  and  Fred  E.  Meinholtz, 
New  York  Times. 


^Short 


Publisher  Says 
1  'Tele'  Setter 


FROM  the  advertising  columns 

of  newspapers  lately: 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press — 
“1946  Chevrolet  sedan.  Pvt. 
ent.,  share  bath.” 

■ 

Decatur  (Ill.)  Review — 
“Wanted:  Used  secretary  in 
good  condition.” 

■ 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times — 
“Down  payments  as  low  as  $1,- 
350,000  with  low  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.” 

■ 

Ravenna  (  O. )  Re  cor  d — 
“Change  of  schedule.  We  are 
open  to  the  public  only  Sat., 
Sun.  and  Monday  thru  Fri.” 

.■ 

Huntington  (Ind. )  Herald 
Press  —  “Aluminum  Widows — 
The  Wilson  Co.  recommends  the 
beautiful  new  ones  with  the 
permanent  satin  finish.” 

■ 

Educators  Vote 
On  Annual  Citation 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Follow¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  poll  in  which 
20  nominations  were  made,  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  vote  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  determine  which  Ameri¬ 
can  daily  newspaper  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  annual  citation  of  the 
society  at  its  fifth  National  Con¬ 
ference  in  Minneapolis  in  Au¬ 
gust. 

Three  Nominees 

Members  are  voting  on  the 
three  newspapers  that  received 
the  highest  number  of  votes  in 
the  nominating  poll.  The  cita¬ 
tion  for  1949  will  be  presented 
to  a  daily  newspaper  which  has 
achieved  an  extraordinary  rep¬ 
utation  for  fearless  crusading  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  and  the 
American  public  welfare,  irre¬ 
spective  of  party  affiliation  or 
other  forms  of  allegiance. 

B 

On  BTlai  B'rith  Stoii 

Gerold  Frank,  former  Middle 
East  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Post  Home  News,  has 
been  named  national  director  of 
public  information  for  B’nai 
B’rith,  Jewish  service  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Is  No  Saving 

South  Haven,  Mich.  —  Paul 
Mixter,  publisher  of  the  South 
Haven  Tribune,  has  discontin¬ 
ued  using  a  Teletypesetter  in  his 
composing  room  because  he  finds 
there  is  no  particular  saving  un¬ 
less  a  paper  has  two  or  three 
such  machines  to  be  attended 
by  one  man. 

He  explained  his  reasons  for 
discontinuing  use  of  one  Tele¬ 
typesetter  as  follows: 

“When  we  purchased  our  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment,  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  network  for  small 
Michigan  papers,  subscribers  to 
the  United  Press,  was  contem¬ 
plated.  I  envisioned  one  operator 
setting  the  telegraph  report  for 
six  or  seven  newspapers  and  a 
consequent  saving  to  each  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  network  has  not 
come  about  because  the  Michi¬ 
gan  papers  having  Teletypeset¬ 
ters  are  distantly  located  from 
each  other  and  the  additional 
wire  cost  would  wipe  out  any 
savings. 

“We  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  no  particular 
saving  unless  a  plant  has  two  or 
three  Teletypesetters  to  be  at¬ 
tended  by  one  man.  Our  plant 
is  not  large  enough  for  two 
Teletypesetters.  In  addition,  our 
perforator-operator  wanted  to 
learn  to  become  a  Linotype  op¬ 
erator,  which  he  has  done.  It 
is  true  that  if  we  cared  to  have 
one  man  attend  the  Linotype — 
put  on  the  tape,  etc.,  and  one 
man  operate  the  perforator,  we 
could  increase  production.  We 
have  gotten  as  high  as  14  and  15 
galleys  in  an  eight-hour  day  in 
this  manner  against  an  average 
of  10  galleys  with  a  manually 
/operat^  machine.” 

a 

Festival  Edition 

Wenatchee,  Wash. — “Land  of 
Diversity”  was  the  theme  of  this 
city’s  20th  annual  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Festival  and  of  the  116- 
page  special  edition  of  the 
Wenatchee  Daily  World  which 
welcomed  it.  Mary  Ellen  Ayers, 
feature  writer  and  veteran  staff 
member,  edited  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  in  an  assignment  begun 
Jan.  1. 

Rufus  Woods,  publisher  wrote 
many  of  the  features. _ 


Nothing  Delivers 
the  D.  C.  Market  like 

TIm  Washington  Star 


46  out 
of  100  \ 

The  heads  of  46 
out  of  100  N.  Y. 

I  Sun  families  have 
completed  college.  \ 
This  is  almost  three  ^ 
times  the  proportion  x  ' 
for  New  York's  market 
as  a  whole. 
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PEOPLE 

It  Is 
South 
Carolina's 
Greatest 


With 


171 


of  S.  C.’s 
Population 


24% 


of  S.  C.’s 
Retail  Soles 


27% 


of  S.  C.’s 
Autos  &  Trucks 


of  S.  C.’s 
Taxable  Payrolls 


26% 


of  S.  C.’s 
Net  Income 


35% 


of  S.  C.’s 

Covered 

Employees 


41^  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
rating  South  Carolina's  three 
largest  markets,  gives  Green¬ 
ville  first  place  with  455,011 
people;  the  second,  438,216; 
the  third  has  353.776. 
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THE  M  NEWS 

New  York*s  Picture  Newspaper 


sports  cartoonist 

in  postage  stamp  space  ... 


Of  recent  months,  readers  of  News  sports 
pages  have  been  getting  a  chuckle  out  of  cartoon 
sequences  by  "Leo” . . .  who  can  put  nine  panels 
of  sports  savvy,  humor,  action  and  good 
draftsmanship  in  5  inches  on  2  columns.  The 
customers  have  been  asking  about  the  artist. 

"Leo”  turns  out  to  be  Leo  O’Mealia ...  a 
braw  youngster  in  his  sixties.  He  started  in 
Rochester,  was  brought  to  New  |  i  I  |(  ' 
York  by  Winsor  Mc^y,  later  ,  •  I 

became  a  protege  of  Tad . . .  1 1 1( ' 

did  a  syndicated  comic  strip  .i  t- 
called  "Wedlocked”  seventeen  /  \  ^ 
years,  and  freelanced  for  a  period,  before 
coming  to  The  News  ten  years  ago.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  text  break  spots  in  Jimmy 
Power’s  column  "Powerhouse” .  • .  occasionally 
illustrates  Sunday  features,  is  a  vacation 
substitute  for  Batchelor  on  the  editorial  page. 

"Leo’s”  use  of  space  is  typical  of  News 
sports  pages  which  pack  away  a  lot  of  news  and 
comment,  and  satisfy  more  readers  than  any 
other  newspaper  sports  pages  published . . . 
Typical,  too,  of  the  whole  content  of  The  News, 
which  makes  its  small  pages  so  potent  and 
profitable  to  advertisers  by  exposing  their  sales 
messages  to  seven  of  ten  families  in  New  York 
Gty...a  majority  in  every  neighborhood,  social 
or  economic  bracket,  and  everybody’s  market! 

And  The  News  makes  advertising 
and  selling  the  country’s  major 
metropolitan  market  easy  and  cheap 
wBn  . . .  has  abolished  the  old  expensive 
all-out  effort  once  necessary.  If  you 
aren’t  in  The  News,  you  aren’t  getting  as  much 
business  as  you  might  in  the  New  York  market 
. . .  And  if  you  aren’t  in  the  New  York  market. 
The  News  can  help  to  put  you  in — fast  and  right! 
. . .  Ask  any  News  office  how! 


Fancy  Dan 


—By  Leo 
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Pt^ill  your  ads  make  the  grade 
this  year? 


Advertisers  everywhere  seem 
agreed  on  one  important  point;  from 
here  on  ads  must  pack  more  “sell”. 


in  the  26  locally  edited  Sunday  Picture 
Magazines  of  Metropolitan  Group. 

Collectively,  these  Magazines  reach 
And  that  means  more  than  “sharper,  j8,ooo,oooreadersini5,ooo,ooofamilies, 
keener  messages".  It  means  putting  coasttocoast.  In  the  nation’s  138  metro- 

them  before  more  people,  in  more  places  politan  areas — where  64  per  cent  of  all 

where  more  goods  are  bought.  goods  are  bought — they  reach  520,000 

out  of  every  million  families.  Plus  4,000,' 
If  you  want  assurance  that  your  ads  000  families  in  prosperous  small-town 

will  make  the  grade  this  year,  put  them  America! 


Because  Metro's  26  Sunday  Pkti 
Magazines  are  locally  edited,  theyenj 
according  to  all  available  studies,  ! 
highest  average  iTiside  page  readershtf 
anything  in  print. 


Thus 


you  can  buy  with  one  ora 
one  piece  of  copy  and  one  bill.  Met; 
26  Sunday  Picture  Magazines  and  ra 
— per  $  invested — more  people  in  ri 
places  where  most  goods  arc  bouf 


These  are  the 
Sunday  Magazine 
picture  sections  of 
hMetropoIitan  Group 


IIaTLANTA  Journal 
iIbaI.TI.MORE  Sun 
jBOSTON  Globe 
and/or  Herald 
BUFFALO  Courier-Express 
|*CMICA(;0  Tribune 
CINCINNATI  Enquirer 
I  CLF'''KI  ANI)  Plain  Dealer 
'  DF.S  MOINES  Register 
UEl  KOrr  News 
and/or  Free  Press 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star 
LOS  ANGELES  Times 
MILWAUKEE  Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune 
NEW  A ORK  News 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer 
PITTSBURGH  Press 
PROVIDENCE  Journal 
ST.  LOUIS  Globe-Democrat 
and/or  Post-Dispatch 
ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press 
SEATTLE  Times 
SPRINGFIEI.D  Republican 
SYRACUSE  Post-Standard 
WASHINGTON  Star 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS 


Unlike  other  national  media. 
Metropolitan  Group  is  a  national 
«tu'orl(  of  twenty-six  (26)  locally 
:=.ned,  locally  edited,  locally  power- 
id  Sunday  picture  magazines  .  .  . 
pnted  in  Gravure  for  15,000,000 
/anilies. 

Tieir 


^  local  ownership,  local  view- 
pint,  local  editing,  local  power, 
icJ  up  to  the  greatest  local  patron- 
and  popularity  accorded  any 
tbig  in  pTDJt. 

St  FOR  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
AT  ANY  METRO  OFFICE 

220  East  42ND  Street 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Tribune  Tower 
Chicago 

New  Center  Buildiko 
Detroit 

155  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco 

448  South  Hill  Street 
Los  Angeles 


Youths’  Essays  on  Ads 
Are  Highly  Critical 

By  Claude  G.  Brodhecker 

Public  Relations  Consultant,  Co-Chairman  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  Essay  Committee 


“PUBLIC,  Don't  Be  Gullible!  ' 

That  phrase,  the  punch-line  of 
a  high  school  student's  essay  on 
“How  Advertising  Affects  Our 
Lives,”  pithily  sums  up  the 
thinking  of  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  country.  That  is, 
if  the  central  theme  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  essays  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
essay  contest  for  the  school  year 
1948-49  represents  a  true  cross- 
section  of  the  thinking  of  high 
school  students. 

Another  pupil  wrote:  “An 
entirely  new  commission  should 
be  established,  with  its  sole 
purpose  being  ‘to  protect  the  un¬ 
suspecting  consumer  from  dan¬ 
gerous  products  that  are  adver¬ 
tised.’  ”  while  another  wrote 
that  “Advertising  is  the  plague 
of  every  American’s  existence.” 

The  National  Contest  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  James  W.  Egan. 
Jr.,  was  chairman,  told  the  stu¬ 
dents  the  committee  wanted  in¬ 
dependent  opinions.  “Blind 
praise  of  advertising  isn’t  what 
we  want.”  was  the  way  the 
Committee  put  it.  Well,  many 
took  that  literally. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of 
all  essays  could  not  be  given 
serious  consideration  because 
( 1 )  the  essay  did  not  develop 
the  subject,  being  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  historical  sketch 
of  advertising;  (2)  the  entire 
essay  was  devoted  to  a  whole¬ 
hearted  condemnation  of  adver¬ 
tising.  In  the  latter  class,  one 
young  lady  was  honest  enough 
to  say,  “In  conclusion,  and  with 
regard  to  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  ( and  I  fear  I  have  done 
little  on  behalf  of  that  noble 
institution),  I  end  this  vitupera¬ 
tion.” 

Paucity  of  Reference  Texts 

In  reading  the  essays,  one 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by 
the  paucity  of  reference  bwks 
in  school  libraries.  Phrases  and 
even  whole  essays  from  widely 
separated  schools  were  copied 
from  the  same  texts.  Fewer 
than  six  source  references  were 
noted  in  all  the  essays. 

The  AFA  has  issued  a  good 
bibliography  on  advertising,  but 
the  bibliography  is  of  no  value 
if  the  references  are  not  readily 
available  in  the  schools.  A  good 
project  for  all  advertising  clubs, 
and  for  publishers  where  there 
are  no  clubs,  would  be  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  some  of  these  boolw  in 
the  school  libraries. 

A  Brooklyn  youngster  puts  it 
this  way:  “Advertisements  may 
be  an  integral  part  of  modern 
life,  but  the  members  of  this 
large  industry  must  still  ‘sell’ 
themselves  to  the  public:'’ 

Just  what  do  these  teen-agers 
think  of  advertisements  and  ad¬ 
vertising?  The  following  quota¬ 
tions,  taken  at  random  from 
those  who  decry  advertising, 
are  typical: 


“It  doesn't  matter  much  what 
they  advertise  just  so  they  put 
in  some  sex.” 

“The  advertisements  of  today 
are  almost  three-fourths  satur¬ 
ated  with  examples  of  lust,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  lingerie  and  bed¬ 
room  attire  ads.” 

“Some  advertisements  aren't 
nice;  some  are  indecent,  and 
some  are  downright  immoral. 
...  I  suggest  a  spring  clean¬ 
ing.  all  year  round  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.” 

“Cons^uently  this  improved 
advertising  would  have  to  elimi¬ 
nate  such  things  as  voluptuous 
girls  attired  in  scant  bathing 
suits  and  other  sensual  attrac¬ 
tions.” 

“There  are  thousands  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  appear  in 
drugstores,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  in  theatres  which  are 
so  degrading  to  the  American 
way  of  life  that  it  is  disgust¬ 
ing.” 

Let's  Clean  House! 

“While  we  have  not  yet  sunk 
to  the  level  of  the  pagan  Ro¬ 
mans,  we  are  slowly  heading  in 
that  direction.  Let’s  clean 
house!  And  the  best  place  to 
start  would  be  with  the  most 
common  and  influential  forces 
in  the  country — advertising!” 

“In  short,  modern  advertising 
makes  soft,  weak-willed,  lazy 
‘slobs’  of  us  all.” 

“Right  at  the  present,  adver¬ 
tising  in  general  makes  fools  of 
people.  People  should  be 
ashamed  of  getting  such  rot.” 

“Announcers  lose  all  semb¬ 
lance  of  human  dignity  in  their 
animal-like  enthusiasm  over 
some  new  atomic  suds.  Yet  the 
greatest  crime  is  that  all  these 
people  collect  sizable  salaries. 
When  a  seal  at  the  zoo  per¬ 
forms.  he  receives  a  fish,  but 
these  announcers  receive  good 
cash.” 

“I  believe  that  tobacco  adver¬ 
tisers  should  emphasize  that 
their  products  are  not  good  for 
the  younger  generation  and 
therefore  should  be  left  alone 
by  teen-agers.” 

“In  the  last  few  years,  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  tending  to  at¬ 
tract  the  public  attention  by 
appealing  to  their  lower  appe¬ 
tites.  Although  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  may  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  at  the  same  time  ruin¬ 
ing  the  teen-ager.  He  is  being 
brought  up  with  these  surround¬ 
ings.  and  yet,  while  he  tries  to 
avoid  them,  they  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  forced  before  his  eyes. 
It  is  these  little  things  that  are 
upholding  the  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  rate  in  this  country.” 

“If  a  radio  program  is  cheap, 
that  is,  it  presents  two-sided 
jokes  and  such,  the  public 
blames  the  sponsor  for  solicit¬ 
ing  such  a  farce.  After  all.  it 
is  not  only  the  parents,  but  most 
teen-agers  who  listen  to  the  ra¬ 
dio.  What  will  become  of  our 
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generation  if  filth  of  that  sort  is 
constantly  being  ‘poured’  into 
our  laps?  As  I  said  before,  no 
one  but  the  sponsors  are  to 
blame.” 

“I  can  find  no  reason  why  a 
picture  of  a  half-dressed  woman 
must  be  used  to  advertise  a  pair 
of  shoes.  If  a  product  is  so  poor 
that  this  method  of  advertising 
is  needed,  then  it  is  not  worth 
the  price  asked.” 

“Radio  and  television  have 
censors  that  do  not  permit  in¬ 
decent  exposure,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  on  what 
can  be  published  in  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  signboards.  , 
They  print  thousands  of  inde¬ 
cent  pictures  without  batting  an 
eye.  For  a  while,  only  bathing 
suits  and  sun-tan  oil  used  this 
type  of  advertisement.  Now 
almost  everyone  uses  it.  Ga¬ 
rages.  automobile  dealers,  and 
hundreds  of  other  companies 
are  finding  it  ‘good’  business  to 
use  pictures  of  girls  dressed  in¬ 
decently.  They  may  raise  the 
sales,  but  it  certainly  lowers 
morals.” 

“I  have  often  asked  myself 
on  seeing  some  billboards 
whether  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
sponsor  to  sell  his  pr^uct  under 
the  pretense  of  passion,  or  pas¬ 
sion  under  the  pretense  of  the 
product.” 

“Radio  advertising  can  be 
broken  down  into  several  types. 
The  poorest  of  these  is  the  sing¬ 
ing  baritone  who  grunts  the 
name  of  his  product  at  you.  usu¬ 
ally  insulting  your  intelligence 
by  spelling  it  out.” 

Girl  With  the  Product 

“The  trouble  is  that  people 
today  expect  to  get  the  girl 
with  the  product.” 

“A  glance  at  ads  would  make 
one  think  that  virile  men  and 
voluptuous  women  are  all  that 
are  needed  for  the  successful 
plugging  of  a  product.” 

“Indecent  advertising  is  seem¬ 
ingly  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  each  day.  Are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  let  a  few  immoral  people 
disgrace  us  by  these  uncalled- 
for  advertisements?” 

This  story  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  minority  group,  it  is  true, 
but  one  rotten  ai^le  can  spoil 
a  barrelful.  A  large  number  of 
fine  essays  were  entered  in  the 
contest,  and  it  is  from  this 
group,  naturally,  that  the  win¬ 
ners  were  selected.  All  of  those 
reaching  the  national  judges 
showed  thorough  study  and  a 
constructive  approach. 

But,  advertisers  and  publish¬ 
ers  should  not  “talk  to  them¬ 
selves.”  It  is  equally  important 
to  listen  to  what  the  dissenters 
have  to  say,  and  in  these  essays, 
tomorrow’s  voters  and  consum¬ 
ers  have  said  enough  to  point 
to  the  need  of  an  aggressive 
public  relations  program  on  the 
part  of  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

■ 

Ochs  Estate  Sold 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York  Times,  and 
Mrs.  Sulzberger  have  sold  Hil- 
landale,  their  56-acre  estate  | 
near  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  to  j 
Alexander  Safie.  textile  indus¬ 
try  leader.  The  property  was  | 
originally  the  home  of  the  late  j 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  father  of  Mrs.  | 
Sulzberger.  I 
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3  Youth  Talent 
Exhibits  Score 
In  Michigan 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — West¬ 
ern  Michigan  young  people  have 
made  the  headlines  in  the  last 
few  weeks  and  all  the  news 
about  them  is  good. 

Their  names  and  faces  have 
been  appearing  in  the  Grand 
RapidM  Herald,  Lansing  State 
Journal  and  Battle  Creek  En¬ 
quirer  and  News. 

These  headline  young  folk  are 
exhibitors  in  the  annual  Youth 
Talent  Exhibits  which,  started 
in  Grand  Rapids  in  1947  by  the 
Herald,  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Museum  as  co-sponsor, 
have  spread  not  only  to  other 
Federated  Publications  cities  but 
widely  in  Michigan  and  outside 
the  state. 

Grand  Rapids  Herald  closed 
its  third  and  most  successful  ex¬ 
hibit  May  18.  This  exhibit  fea¬ 
tured  more  than  1,250  separate 
items  in  the  fields  of  arts, 
crafts  and  science,  the  work  of 
460  exhibitors,  ages  13  through 
18. 

18.000  Attend 

Schools  in  and  out  of  Grand 
Rapids  sent  their  classes  to  visit 
the  exhibit  and  adults  crowded 
in  every  evening.  The  Public 
Museum  added  three  evening 
hours  to  its  regular  daytime 
hours  during  the  exhibit. 

Total  attendance  was  about 
the  same  in  Grand  Rapids  as  last 
year,  more  than  18,000. 

With  minor  differences  the 
plan  of  the  exhibits  sponsored 
by  all  three  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions  papers  was  the  same.  Co¬ 
sponsor  with  the  Lansing  State 
Journal  was  the  Public  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  of  Lansing  and 
the  exhibit  is  held  in  Olds  Engi¬ 
neering  Building,  where  13,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
available. 

The  Lansing  exhibit  was  held 
May  10  through  15,  with  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  ages  12  through  18  from 
within  a  20-mile  radius. 

Governor  Opens  Exhibit 

There  were  600  individual  ex¬ 
hibitors,  and  about  1.500  articles 
on  display.  Gov.  G.  Mennen 
Williams  opened  this  exhibit. 
Total  attendance  was  about  the 
1948  figure  of  17,000. 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News  has  as  its  co-sponsor  in 
Youth  Talent  the  Health  and ' 
Recreation  Association  of  Battle  j 
Creek  and  radio  stations  WELL 
and  WELL-FM.  The  exhibit,  j 
open  to  young  people  of  any 
age  up  to  18,  had  503  exhibitors, 
showing  a  total  of  2,123  differ- 1 
ent  items.  Total  attendance  was 
8,500.  The  Enquirer  and  News 
opened  its  entire  circulation 
area  to  entries. 


Arranged  Sale  i 

Sale  of  John  D.  Montgomery’s  \ 
50%  interest  in  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Morning  Star,  Evening 
Sun  and  Sunday  Sun-Star  to 
Fort  Industries,  Inc.,  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Albert  Zugsmith,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Smith 
Davis  Corp.  (E  &  P,  May  14, 
page  67.) 


ANPA  Offers  Help 
For  Inventors 

The  Mechanical  Research  De¬ 
partment,  ANPA,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  clearing  house  for  in¬ 
ventors  with  ideas  that  may 
lead  to  better  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

Research  Director  C.  M.  Flint 
has  made  arrangements  with 
Research  Corp.  to  handle  pat¬ 
ents  and  royalty  negotiations. 

“All  ideas  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  our  business  will  get 
careful  attention,  regardless 
which  mechanical  department 
of  a  newspaper  is  involved,” 
said  Mr.  Flint.  “Our  primary 
interest  will  be  to  see  that 
workable  and  patentable  ideas 
are  put  to  use,  and  put  to  use 
very  quickly.” 

Ad  Group  Formed 
In  Puerto  Rico 

McCann-Erickson’s  San  Juan 
office,  under  the  direction  of 
Sherwin  Helms,  has  taken  the 
initiative  in  forming  an  adver¬ 
tising  association  in  Puerto  Rico 
entitled  “Asociacidn  Publicitaria 
de  Puerto  Rico."  It  is  to  be, 
made  up  of  advertising  agencies 
and  representatives  of  the 
larger  commercial  firms  on  the 
island. 

Object  of  the  association  is  to 
improve  advertising  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  to  work  in  closer  har¬ 
mony  with  media  by  sharing  in 
advertising  studies  and  market¬ 
ing  surveys. 

Alberto  Pillado,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  McCann’s  San  Juan 
branch,  was  elected  president  at 
the  initial  meeting. 

■  i 

Teen  Page  Editors  j 
Prepare  for  Party  | 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. — Nas-/| 
sau  County  students  are  prepar-  j 
ing  for  the  Nassau  Daily  Review-  j 
Star’s  annual  teen-age  party.  | 
Pupils  from  25  high  schools,  who  ■ 
during  the  year  have  worked  on  j 
the  teen-age  pages  of  the  Nassau 
daily,  are  invited  to  attend  the  j 
affair  June  2. 

Enthusiasm  is  running  high  j 
this  year  as  the  students  are  I 
awaiting  winners  of  the  Teen ! 
Town  Tops  popularity  contest  , 
sponsored  by  the  Review-Star,  i 
The  Nassau  County  King  and  | 
Queen  of  popularity  will  be  an-  i 
nounced.  | 


368,945  Tons 
Of  Newsprint 
Used  in  April 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Plib- 
lishers  Association  consumed 
368,945  tons  of  newsprint  in 
April,  a  new  high  for  this  year. 
In  March  they  used  366,887  tons. 

The  April  usage  was  second 
only  to  the  381,697  tonnage  con¬ 
sumed  last  October  and  exceed¬ 
ed  both  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  figures.  As  against  April, 
1948,  it  represented  a  7.7%  in¬ 
crease,  and  against  April,  1947,  a 
24%  increase. 

North  American  newsprint 
mills  continued  their  high  rate 
of  production  in  April,  but 
lagged  behind  the  record-set¬ 
ting  March  output  of  534,100 
tons.  The  April  production  to¬ 
talled  517,907—404,973  in  Can¬ 
ada,  75,459  in  the  U.  S.,  and  37,- 
475  in  Newfoundland. 

In  April,  1948,  the  total  North 
American  production  was  490,- 
784  tons,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau  records. 
Canadian  mills  alone  have  pro¬ 


duced  89,510  tons  more  in  tht 
first  four  months  of  1949  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1948.  Out 
put  of  U.  S.  mills  is  up  27,99( 
tons  or  10.4%,  while  Newfound¬ 
land  production  is  28.5%  great¬ 
er. 

The  linternational  Brotherhood 
of  Paper  Makers  reported  this 
week  that  wage  conferences  in¬ 
volving  many  newsprint  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  postponed  until 
late  June,  July  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  mills,  to 
September. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
gave  first  quarter  net  profit  as 
$361,819,  against  $523,086  in 
1948,  with  operating  profit  down 
to  $1,024,348  from  $1,242,411. 

President  W.  Earl  Rowe  ad¬ 
vised  stockholders  that  “so  far 
there  has  been  no  indication  of 
slackening  in  demand  from  our 
publisher  customers.” 


Press  Expert  on  AEC 

Washington — Gordon  Dean,  a 
former  press  information  spe¬ 
cialist  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  has  been  named  by 
President  Truman  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  SJHor  snd  Publishtr 

^Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper" 
KELLY -SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 
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■MjpCilBrSP  Striding  across  the  Nation  like 
the  legendary  giant  in  7-League 
Loots,  trucks  are  performing  a  daily  miracle. 

Your  food,  clothes,  furniture  —  everything  you  eat, 
wear,  use  or  buy— is  brought  to  you  with  the  speed, 
flexibility  and  economy  unmatched  by  any  other  trans¬ 
portation  system. 

Trucks  have  always  held  the  line  against  higher  prices. 
And  they’re  in  there  right  now,  fighting  harder  than 


ever  helping  you  to  overtake  your  high  cost  of  living. 
Creating  new  wealth.  New  industries.  Higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living. 


You  benefit  when  trucks  roll  because  trucks  help  all 
business  economize.  So  remember:  as  your  cost  of 
living  turns  the  corner  .  .  .  and  you’re  paying  less  for 
your  necessities  of  life  .  .  .  you  might  well  give  the 
next  truck  driver  you  pass  a  nod.  For  his  ''7-League 
Boots”  are  making  your  dollars  go  a  long,  long  way. 


FREE  I  Send  today  for  the  trucking  industry's  new  exciting  16mm.  motion  picture 
"HORIZONS  UNLIMITED"—  available  now  for  group  showings  at  no  cost. 

THE  AMEUCAMTRUaaNG  INDUSTRY 

S  AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Times  Photo  Dept. 
Roomiest  in  Town 


By  James  L  CoUings 

THE  New  York  Times  may  not 

have  the  most  modern  or 
compact  photo  department 
around,  but  it  certainly  has  one 
of  the  roomiest. 

There  are  10,470  square  feet 
of  it. 

Months  ago,  the  newspaper 
built  a  new  plant  and  reno¬ 
vated  its  old  one,  and  the  photo 
department  was  sw^t  along  in 
the  tide  of  new  paint  and  air- 
conditioning  and  floors. 

Sprinq-Fresh  Face 

Basically,  the  department  is 
the  same.  That  is,  the  size  and 
dimensions.  It's  the  face  it’s 
wearing  that’s  spring-fresh. 

Gerard  Passant,  genial  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  at  first  was 
uncertain  there  was  a  story  in 
his  department.  He  said  there 
wasn't  much  that  was  new. 
Then  he  began  calling  off  added 
attractions,  smiled  and  ad¬ 
mitted  he  had  lived  with  the 
thing  right  along  and  hadn't 
realized  how  baby  had  changed. 

The  studios,  he  said,  were 
enlarged  and  now  have  the  best 
equipment,  including  lights, 
cameras,  props  and  lenses.  This 
flourish  cost  $6,000.  The  recep¬ 
tion  room  is  equally  purty.  It 
is  painted  green  and  many 
fashion,  home  news  and  foods 
pictures  are  attractively  dis¬ 
played. 

Fall  Treatment 

Gerry  looked  around.  "The 
walls  have  been  painted,  the 
floors  are  acid-proofed  tile  and 
the  pi  ice  is  completely  air- 
conditioned,”  he  said.  He  added 
that  the  sprinkler  control  valves 
have  been  realigned  and  the 
lighting  capacity  doubled. 

“And  the  corridor  outside  the 
department  is  provided  with  a 
special  framework  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pictures,”  he  said. 

The  heavy  work,  though,  out¬ 
side  of  the  studios,  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  staff  room,  which 
was  doubled  in  size,  and  the 
printing  rooms.  Formerly,  the 
printing  rooms  had  individual 
entrances.  These  have  been 
blocked  off  and  replaced  with 
a  light-tr^  door. 

This  effective  piece  of  car¬ 
pentry  made  it  possible  to  give 
a  camera  repair  room  to  Ernie 
Sisto,  this  city’s  cleverest  me¬ 
chanic.  Ernie  can — and  often 
does — build  anything  from  an 
aerial  camera  to  a  watch.  This 
room  is  a  silent  tribute  to  his 
talent. 

Gerry  also  pointed  out  that 
the  ninth-floor  p.d.  has  a  new 
locker  room  and  a  modem  test 
kitchen. 

“The  kitchen,”  he  said,  “is  to 
test  foods  that  are  written  about 
and  photographed  for  the  Times. 
It's  on  this  floor,  and  nearby, 
so  ramera  equipment  can  be 
carried  in  easily,  and  there's 
plenty  of  room  in  there  for  the 
photographers  to  set  up  their 
cameras.” 


The  face-lifting  didn’t  extend 
to  the  darkrooms.  There  are 
three  of  these  contiguous  with 
the  printing  rooms  and  a  fourth 
one  close  to  the  reception  room. 
This  fourth  darkroom  is  used 
for  the  developing  of  copy  neg¬ 
atives  for  the  paper’s  Overseas 
Photo  Bureau  and  for  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  Washington  staff. 

“The  latter  use  is  its  main 
purpose,”  Gerry  explained. 
“The  staffers  there  send  up 
about  50  negatives  daily  for  de¬ 
veloping.  Incidentally,  captions 
are  dittoed  on  the  back  of  our 
pictures  before  they  are  sent 
to  the  picture  desk.” 

The  final  stop  on  the  tour  of 
inspection  was  the  file  room. 
There  are  now  250,000  negatives 
tucked  away  in  steel  cabinets. 
When  a  275,000  figure  is 
reached,  Gerry  said,  the  de¬ 
partment  will  feel  it  has  a  full 
house  and  start  discarding  a 
few  thousands  of  the  older  neg¬ 
atives.  In  the  last  clean-up  job, 
some  60,000  negs  were  tossed 
out. 

The  Personnel 

There  are  39  members  of  the 
New  York  department.  This  is 
the  breakdown:  5  photo  print¬ 
ers,  5  lab  assistants,  2  Washing¬ 
ton  staffers,  besides  those  in 
London,  Paris  and  Frankfurt; 
and  12  office  employes  (produc¬ 
tion  men,  caption  writers  and 
overseas  service  employes. ) 

Bruce  Rae  is  the  director. 
Arthur  Sherman  is  assistant 
production  manager,  and  Frank  < 
Molloy  is  also  a  production  as¬ 
sistant,  nightside.  William  Laue 
heads  the  Overseas  Photo  Bu¬ 
reau. 

This  bureau  services  Times’ 
and  a  wire  service’s  pictures 
abroad.  The  pictures  go  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Prague,  Vienna.  Rome, 
Frankfurt,  I^ris  and  Stock¬ 
holm. 

Yes,  Mr.  Passant  agreed,  come 
to  think  of  it.  the  department 
does  have  a  few  new  touches 
and  it’s  quite  some  outfit  now. 

Travel  Notes 

JOE  COSTA,  who  holds  a  Ph.D. 

in  Accomplishments  in  Pho¬ 
tography,  is  back  from  a  trip 
to  Iceland.  Such  a  rough  ven¬ 
ture  shouldn’t  happen  to  such 
a  sweet  guy. 

“For  the  first  two  hours  after 
our  arrival  there,”  Joe  says, 
“we  saw  every  kind  of  weather 
you  can  imagine.  There  were 
four  separate  snowstorms. 
Needless  to  say,-  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  color  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  climate  where  the 
sun  poked  through  holes  in  the 
clouds  for  not  more  than  5% 
of  the  day. 

“We  made  three  attempts  to 
get  out  of  the  city  of  Reykjavik 
to  the  immediate  surrounding 
countryside  to  take  pictures  of 
various  things  of  interest.  On 
each  attempt,  we  were  frustrat¬ 
ed  because  of  the  impassable 


Kathleen  Burke  goes  through  some  mail  in  the  New  York  Times 
reception  room.  Miss  Burke  is  in  charge  of  the  three  studios. 


blizzards  that  seem  to  fall  con¬ 
tinuously. 

“On  our  second  try — riding 
in  a  four-wheel-drive  carry-all, 
with  chains  on  all  four  wheels 
— we  were  marooned  in  one  of 
the  blizzards  all  night  long. 

“We  darn  near  froze  to  death! 

“We  were  not  rescued  till 
6  a.m.  the  following  day  by  a 
search  party.” 

The  roughest  part  of  the 
whole  deal  had  to  do  with  the 
clothing  angle.  If  you  like  it 
cold,  here  it  Is. 

“Yours  truly,”  recalls  Joe. 
“having  been  told  that  we 
would  meet  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  40-50  degrees,  was  dressed 
in  an  ordinary  business  suit — 
minus  winter  under  w  ear — 
minus  heavy  overcoat. 

“We  made  one  attempt  to 
leave  the  carry-all.  The  wind 
was  strong — very  strong.  And 
the  snow  was  so  powdery  that 
it  was  driven  through  my  trou¬ 
sers.  My  legs  felt  cold  and 
clammy. 

“The  local  newspapers  made 
quite  a  to-do  about  the  incident 
on  their  front  pages.  We  didn’t 
bring  any  papers  back  with  us 
because  we  don’t  know  anyone 
who  can  read  Icelandic.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

FRANK  CHAPMAN.  Acme  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  transferred  to  Cleve¬ 
land.  He  will  be  replaced  by 
Brooks  Honeycutt  of  the  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  office. 

Lawrence  I.  Robinson,  chief, 
was  burned  about  the  face  the 
other  day  in  an  explosion  in  his 
darkroom  at  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald.  The  sink  in  his 
room  had  just  been  coated  with 
a  water-repellent  paint.  The  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  when  he 
turned  on  a  safe  light.  Staffer 
Keith  Chambers  was  hospital¬ 
ized  briefly  when  he  inhaled 
smoke  fumes. 

Sid  Tate  of  the  Son  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  has  won  new 
laurels  for  his  picture,  “Moon¬ 
light  on  the  Golden  Gate.”  It 
has  been  selected  for  overseas 
display  by  the  U.  S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  The  photo  was 
previously  selected  for  the  cover 
of  “The  Great  Pictures — 1949.” 


Weekly  Prints 
Photo  Half  Hour 
After  It  Is  Taken 

Salem,  N.  J. — The  Standard 
and  Jerseyman,  a  weekly,  com¬ 
bined  the  use  of  the  Polaroid 
Land  Camera  and  the  Fairchild 
Photo  Electric  Engraver  May  12 
to  publish  a  photograph  a  half- 
hour  after  it  was  taken. 

At  11  a.m.,  Reporter-Photog¬ 
rapher  Elm  McCormick  went 
down  to  the  court  house  to  get 
a  picture  of  a  recount  in  an 
election.  At  11:30,  the  paper 
was  on  the  street  with  it. 

Mr.  MicCormick  said  even  fast¬ 
er  time  could  have  been  made, 
but  he  stopped  to  show  officials 
at  the  courthouse  how  the  pic¬ 
ture  looked  before  taking  it  to 
Charles  Smith,  who  operates 
the  Fairchild  unit. 

The  Polaroid  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  that  morning  from  a  lo¬ 
cal  dealer.  Thomas  H.  Bowen, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per  and  two  other  weeklies, 
said  more  extensive  use  of  the 
camera  will  be  made,  especially 
by  reporters  doing  interviews. 

■ 

California  Boards 
Can't  Restrict  Ads 

Sacramento,  Calif. — A  bill 
preventing  California  State 
boards  from  placing  restrictions 
on  advertising  has  been  signed 
by  Gov.  Earl  Warren.  It  be¬ 
comes  effective  in  August. 

The  measure  provides  that 
boards  and  commissions  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  Department  of 
Vocational  and  Professional 
Standards  shall  not  be  em¬ 
powered  to  prohibit  advertising. 
The  measure  also  repeals  former 
curbs  placed  by  this  board. 

The  bill  was  sponsored  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

■ 

10%  Ad  Tax  in  India 

A  tax  on  all  advertising  in 
newspapers  in  Madras  Province 
of  India  has  been  fixed  at  10%, 
the  New  York  office  of  the 
Hindu  has  been  advised. 
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The  priar-winoinf;  study  "Charartrristirs  of  Chicago  Hrrald-Ameriran  Readers 


A  new  easel  presentation  summarizing  all  of  the  data  and  interpreting  the  findings 
in  terms  of  coverage  of  the  rich  Chicago  market 
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Citation  for  the  BEST  MARKET  DATA  BOOK 


This  prize-winning  audience  study,  "Characteristics  of  Chicago  Herald-American  Readers”, 
offers  advertisers  and  sales  executives  a  complete  breakdown  of  Herald-American  reader- 
ship.  It  shows  age,  sex,  size  of  Herald-American  reader  families,  rental  value  of  their 
homes  and  coverage  of  the  market. 

The  Reliability  and  Validity  of  the  valuable  data  available  in  this  study  is  attested  to  by 
the  panel  of  judges:  Dr.  Wallace  H.  W'ulfeck,  director  of  research.  Federal  Advertising 
Agency;  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  president,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  and  Ralph  Neave,  Jr.,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president,  Lester  L.  Wolff  Agency,  who  awarded  the  study  first  prize  .  .  because 
of  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  techniques  used  in  its  preparation”. 

The  study  was  made  by  Alfred  Politz  Research,  Inc.,  who  in  June  of  1948  received  the 
American  Marketing  Association's  top  award  for  .  .  continued  development  of  scientific 
sampling  procedures  ”. 

These  were  the  same  techniques  used  in  making  the  Herald-American's  readership  study. 
For  a  close-up  of  the  Big  part  of  Chicago  that  is  yours  in  the  Chicago  Herald-American. 
ask  to  see  this  prize-winning  study. 


Chicago  HERALD-AMERICAN 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Community  Vitality 
Experiment  Related 


BOULDER.  Col.— A  plan  for 
community  revitalization  was 
outlined  by  H.  Clay  Tate,  editor 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph,  in  the  feature  address 
at  the  1949  Newspaper  Week  at 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Tate  described  an  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  by  his  paper  in 
cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Studies  were  made 
of  five  typical  small  towns  in 
the  Bloomington  trade  area,  the 
object  being  to  discover  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  communities  that 
might  cause  a  population  loss 
and  economic  decline.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  was  not  limited  to  a 
single  phase  of  community  life, 
such  as  economic;  rather,  an 
over-all  study  was  made,  utiliz¬ 
ing  questionnaires  which  were 
filled  out  by  citizens  . 

Enlightened  Self-Interest 
The  answers  of  the  citizens 
were  evaluated,  and  plans  for 
each  community  were  developed. 
Then  the  communities  them¬ 
selves  took  over:  civic  groups, 
service  organizations  and  arous¬ 
ed  citizens  went  to  work  on  the 
needs  of  their  particular  towns. 

Now  in  just  three  years,  a  re¬ 
markable  list  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  testifies  as  to  the  value 
of  the  program.  Such  things  as 
community  rest  rooms,  street 
signs,  new  factories  and  recrea¬ 
tion  programs  are  typical  of  the 
improvements. 

T^e  Pantagraph.  according  to 
Mr.  Tate,  regards  the  program 
as  enlightened  self-interest,  with 
the  added  vitality  of  the  trade 
area  strengthening  the  paper. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  University  of  Illinois 


“Community  Survival.” 

Responsibility  in  Conoda 

I.  Norman  Smith,  associate 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  (Can.) 
Journal,  told  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  press  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  To  illustrate 
the  strong  sense  of  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  felt  by  Canadian 
newspapers.  Mr.  Smith  describ¬ 
ed  his  paper’s  treatment  of  the 
spy  story  which  broke  in  Otta¬ 
wa  in  1946. 

A  member  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  named  Gouzenko  came 
into  the  Journal’s  office  with  the 
story.  However,  the  Journal 
passed  up  the  chance  for  a 
dramatic  scoop  on  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  spy  stories  by  send¬ 
ing  Gouzenko  to  the  Mounted 
Police.  This  permitted  capture 
of  11  others  implicated  in  the 
affair,  some  of  whom  might 
have  escaped  if  warned  by  pre¬ 
mature  publication. 

Mr.  Smith  also  suggested  that 
Canadian  newspapers  gave  a 
more  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  war,  the  press  of  the 
United  States  having  a  tendency 
to  treat  the  war  as  strictly  an 
effort  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  the  Allies. 

Another  key  speaker  was  Dr. 
John  P.  Senning  of  the  political 


Proof  in  the  Eating 

Portland  Or*. — The  Joumal's 
Mary  Cullen  Cottage  is  called 
upon  to  answer  many  ques¬ 
tions,  but  Director  Cathrine 
Loughton  ielt  something  new 
had  been  added  when  she 
was  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  U.  S.  District  court.  Her 
testimony  on  the  quality  oi  a 
locally-packed  brand  of  aspar¬ 
agus  was  corroborated  by  the 
judge  and  resulted  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  condemnotion  suit  of 
the  pack.  Both  the  judge  and 
Mrs.  Laughton  tested  the  prod¬ 
uct  by  eating  the  evidence. 

was  doubly  honored.  He  was 
selected  as  Outstanding  Editor 
of  Colorado,  and  the  Sentinel 
won  the  Arthur  A.  Parkhurst 
award  for  Community  service 
in  the  daily  division.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  was  recognized  for  its 
presentation  of  a  series  of 
stories  explaining  the  new 
county  department  of  public 
health,  a  campaign  for  enlarging 
two  public  schools,  and  a  series 
of  weekly  stories  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River. 

S.  C.  Stewart,  managing  editor 
of  the  Ogden  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  named  Outstanding 
Alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  College  of  Journalism. 

Honorable  mentions  in  the 
Parkhurst  contest  went  to  the 
following  dailies:  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press,  La  Junta 
Tribune-Democrat,  and  Lamar 
Daily  News.  The  following 
weeklies  received  honorable 
mention:  Brighton  Blade, 
Limon  Leader  and  Monte  Vista 
,  Journal. 

■ 

Graduates  in  Jobs 

Denver,  Colo.  —  Three  recent 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
shelf  in  honor  of  the  late  direc-  Denver  department  of  journal- 
tor  of  the  University’s  College  ism  have  assumed  new  jobs  in 
of  Journalism.  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Del- 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Crosman  and  her  bert  Wright  is  sports  editor  of 
three  daughters  announced  they  the  Rock  Springs  (  W  y  o  .  ) 
would  provide  a  trophy  to  be  Rocket;  Robert  Bundy  has 
first  awarded  at  the  1950  News-  moved  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
paper  Week.  the  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal; 

Walter  Walker,  editor  and  and  Robert  Sietz  has  joined  the 
publisher  of  the  Grand  June-  Denver  Bureau  of  International 
tion  (Col.)  .Sentinel  since  1911,  News  Service. 

No  mat  is  good  unless 
it  is  good  ALWAYS 

Above  every  other  quality,  publishers  demand 
that  a  mat  shall  promote  a  smooth  production 
routine,  not  balk  it.  Certified  Dry  Mats  not 
only  yield  the  desired  speed  and  clarity,  but 
they  yield  these  qualities  right  along. 


on  the  unicameral  legislature. 
Dr.  Senning  contended  that  the 
single  house  system  was  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  success  in  that  state 
and  that  the  popularity  of  the 
system  had  increased  during  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Senning’s  talk  followed 
one  made  on  a  related  topic  by 
Bert  Hanna,  who  covers  the 
statehouse  for  the  Denver  Post. 
The  recent  assembly  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  legislature  was  split  along 
party  lines,  the  House  being 
Democratic,  the  Senate.  Repub¬ 
lican.  Mr.  Hanna  also  proposed 
that  Colorado  work  toward  hav¬ 
ing  a  legislative  council,  such  as 
the  one  in  Kansas. 

Other  speakers  included 
George  Bickel.  editor  of  the 
Longmont  Ledger,  who  de¬ 
fended  the  Big  Thompson  proj¬ 
ect  against  an  attack  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Samuel  G.  Howard,  advertising 
director  of  the  Denver  Post, 
presented  the  film.  “’This  Little 
Product  Goes  to  Market,”  illus¬ 
trating  the  relative  strengths  of 
newspaper  and  radio  advertis¬ 
ing. 

S.  C.  Stewart,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stan¬ 
dard  Examiner,  discussed  the 
problems  and  responsibilities 
peculiar  to  a  one-newspaper 
town.  Edwin  A.  Bemis,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Colorado  Press 
Association,  told  of  legislative 
developments  affecting  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Bookshelf  Presented 

The  Ralph  L.  Crosman  Memo¬ 
rial  Bookshelf  was  presented  to 
the  University  of  Colorado  li-  ^ 
brary.  The  presentation  was 


has  published  a  pamphlet,  made  by  A.  Gayle  _  Waldrop, 


president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  which  created  the  book- 


Widow's  Home 
Is  Renovated 
By  Paint-Up  Poll 

Bloomington,  Ind.  —  Working 
with  the  local  paint  company, 
the  local  painters’  union,  and 
the  local  union  contractors,  the 
Daily  Herald  inaugurated  a 
campaign  to  select  the  house  of 
a  deserving  individual  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  full  Paint-Up  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  Herald  ran  a  ballot  in 
six  issues  upon  which  readers 
were  to  nominate  homes  of  de¬ 
serving  individuals.  More  than 
2.500  ballots  were  cast  and  18 
homes  were  nominated. 

A  committee  of  six  selected 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Eva  Crider, 
an  elderly  widow  who  is  rais¬ 
ing  a  young  grandson.  Mrs. 
Crider  received  1,400  votes. 

When  Mrs.  Crider’s  home  was 
inspected  prior  to  painting,  con¬ 
tractors  found  a  lot  more  work 
to  do.  As  a  result,  with  mer¬ 
chants  and  citizens  helping 
where  possible,  Mrs.  Crider’s 
house  received  not  only  a  paint¬ 
ing  (a  two-coat  job),  but  also 
new  doors  and  screens,  new  win¬ 
dows  and  sashes,  new  shutters, 
new  gutters,  and  a  complete 
termite-proofing.  In  addition, 
the  local  merchant  donating  the 
paint  also  arranged  to  repaper 
Mrs.  Crider’s  living  room  and  a 
florist  offered  to  landscape  the 
property. 

The  Herald  is  only  18  months 
old.  George  J.  Wise  is  publisher. 


iffiT  HARDEH 

at  Buffalo’s  Best 
Buyers... Use  the 
Courier-Express 

The  Courier- Express  reaches 
those  who  must  be  sold  to 
sell  the  Buffalo  area.  And  it 
reaches  them  more  econom¬ 
ically.  That  is  why  its  general 
(national)  linage  has  increased 
71%  in  the  last  ten  years  while 
its  competition  gained  only 

51%. 

Remember,  your  dollar  in 
the  Courier-Express  buys 
greater  impact  on  the  families 
with  more  money  to 
/  /fl/y  your  products. 


t  Wpitprn  New  Yorh  V  only 

Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


versity  of  Nebraska,  an  expert- 
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J  "Sel  one  block  on  another 
— test  iirst!"  says  The 

©Roanoke  Times  and  The 
Roanoke  World-News. 
"Build  your  campaign  on  a 
sound  foundation  .  .  .  test 
in  Roanoke." 

These  family  newspapers  provide  domi¬ 
nant  coverage,  at  reasonable  rates,  of  the 
stable,  diversified  Roanoke  market. 

This  market  is  steadily  growing,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  78%  increase  in  wholesale 
and  retail  sales  since  1940.  Bank  de¬ 
posits  are  up  SO  million  dollars  and  new 
industries  and  utilities  number  55. 

Roanoke's  4,943  retail  and  wholesale 
establishments  in  17  counties  provide 
ample  distributive  outlets.  The  market 
as  a  whole  is  compact,  self-contained 
and  offers  consistent  high  buying  power. 

The  400,000  population  is  well  distrib¬ 
uted  in  industry,  trade,  and  agriculture. 
Reader  reliance  on  The  Roanoke  Times 
and  The  Roanoke  World-News  is  shown 
by  their  current  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  78,053. 


(thtO 

NEW  HEADLINER  PRESS  FOR 

Housed  in  the  new  mechanical  building  ROANOKE  TIMES  and  WORLD-NEWS 

of  The  Roanoke  Times  and  The  Roanoke 

World-News  is  the  most  modern  equip-  To  keep  pace  With  the  rapid  development  of  a  17-county  market  in  Western 
ment— new  six-unit  Goss  Headliner  Virginia,  The  Roanoke  Times  and  The  Roanoke  World-News  have  expanded 


press  and  stereotyping,  composing,  mail¬ 
ing  and  dispatching  departments  de¬ 
signed  for  high  operating  efficiency. 
These  facilities  provide  the  finest  serv¬ 
ice  for  readers  and  advertisers,  spear¬ 
heading  a  program  of  modernization 


their  mechanical  facilities  .  .  .  including  six  Goss  Headliner  units  with  Ten¬ 
sion  Plate  Lock-up  and  a  pair  of  Goss  Uni-Flow  folders.  The  new  284-ton 
press  has  a  capacity  of  96  pages  .  .  .  delivers  eight  sections  .  .  .  and  is 
geared  to  rvm  off  52,500  papers  per  hour.  All  the  latest  Goss  improvements 
are  incorporated  in  this  press  —  streamlined  styling  .  .  .  continuous  feed 


and  additions  to  render  maximum  pub¬ 
lic  service. 


ink  system  . . .  fully  enclosed  automatic  lubrication  . .  .  pre-loaded  cylinder 
and  form  roller  bearings  .  .  .  and  Tension  Plate  Lock-up  which  assvues 


better  printing  quality,  longer  plate  and  blanket  life  and  greater  safety. 
The  double  balloon  Uni-Flow  folder  completes  the  production  of  quality 
newspapers,  employing  the  only  fully  enclosed  folder  mechanism  operat¬ 
ing  in  oil.  Complete  details  on  The  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News  press 
and  other  recent  Headliner  installations  is  available  from  your  Goss  repre¬ 
sentative.  Ask  him  or  write  today. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1  535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8,  ILL. 

DUPLEX  DIVISION;  BAHLE  CREEK,  MICM.  •  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 
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Daily  Runs  Own 
Baseball  School 
For  2  Weeks 


Rate  Differential 
End  Advocated 
By  Publisher 


Norristown,  Pa.  —  Kids  with 
new  baseball  gloves  and  kids 
with  tattered  mitts  reported  to 
Elmwood  Park  here  May  16, 
eager  to  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  baseball.  The  occasion  was 
the  start  of  the  third  annual 
Norristown  Times  Herald  Base¬ 
ball  School. 

The  Times  Herald  school  dif¬ 
fers  in  many  respects  from  those 
operated  by  organized  baseball. 
Sports  Editor  Felix  (Red)  Mc¬ 
Carthy  believed  the  major 
league  school  could  be  improved 
upon.  The  major  league  school 
operates  in  the  community  only 
a  few  days.  It  caters  to  the  older 
boy,  the  possible  major  league 
prospect.  With  a  small  staff  of 
coaches  it  was  mass  instruction 
rather  than  individual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

It  was  Mr.  McCarthy’s  idea 
to  operate  a  school  for  boys  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  12  and  17 
years;  round  up  all  the  present 
and  past  local  players  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  organized  or  semi  pro 
baseball  as  instructors  and  run 
the  school  for  two  weeks  so 
that  the  boy  could  get  lessons  in 
all  the  basic  fundamentals. 

Each  year  the  enrollment  of 
the  Times  Herald  school  has  in¬ 
creased,  providing  a  wholesome 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  young 
men  in  the  Norristown  area  and 
a  worth  while  community  serv- 
ice  for  the  newspaper. 


Portland,  Ore. — ^Frank  Jen-  j 

kins,  president  of  Southern  Ore- 
gon  Newspapers  publisher 
the  Klamath  Falls  News-Her- 
speaking  before  the  Spring 
Conference  the  Pacific  North- 
west  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 
ecutives,  made  a  for 

the  differential 

between  and  retail  ad-  \i 

Ai 

“An  space  an  of 

our  is 
space  for  a  less 
it.  Multiple 
rates  just  make  it  more  diflScult 

for  the  customer  to  understand  -  * 

how  much  he  is  to  pay.  P^^PBBMK 

“The  thought  that  is  coming 

into  color  advertising  is  a  flat  PNNAEA  OFFICERS  and  directors, 
rate  instead  of  a  percentage  of  ble.  new  president;  R.  E.  Bell,  vie 
increase  over  the  sliding  scale 
of  the  advertising  rate  which  is 
too  hard,  in  most  cases,  to  figure 
even  before  the  extra  percen¬ 
tage  is  added.  It  costs  as  much 
to  print  a  two-inch  color  ad  as  a 
quarter  of  a  page,  so  why  not 

f,:  ,  _ 

adding  color  and  set  a  flat  rate?’’ 

Mr.  Jenkins,  who  came  into 
the  publisher’s  seat  through  edi¬ 
torial,  emphasized  that  the  great¬ 
est  pulling  power  of  advertising 
is  its  news  value.  “If  I  had  my 
way,”  he  said,  “every  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  would  have  to 
spend  two  years  in  the  news¬ 
room  before  I  would  let  him 
sell.” 


4  From  Newspapers  News  Service  Contract 
Aid  Kansas  Governor  Claim  Is  Settled 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  Gov.  Frank  Newport,  Calif.  —  Settlement 
Carlson  of  Kansas  has  named  of  a  claim  for  full  payment  of 
four  newspaper  executives  to  a  four-year  news  copy  contract 
part-time  no-pay  posts  on  three  to  a  newspaper  in  receivership 
new  policy-making  boards.  has  been  reached  in  connection 

Mrs.  Frank  Boyd,  Mankato  with  the  N ewport-Balboa  News- 
publisher  and  an  editor  of  Na-  Times,  which  signed  up  for  the 
tional  Press  Women,  and  A1  service  when  it  went  daily  in 
Bennett,  editor  of  the  Atchison  March,  1948.  The  contract. 
Daily  Globe,  will  advise  the  which  would  have  returned 
governor  on  mental  hospitals.  more  than  $10,000  to  the  United 
Angelo  Scott,  publisher  of  the  Press,  was  settled  for  $3,750. 
lola  Register,  heads  the  Liquor  (Dther  claims  against  the  pa- 
Control  Board  of  Review.  Ernest  per  were  settled  on  the  basis  of 
A.  Briles,  editor  of  the  Stafford  40%  as  a  first  payment,  with  full 
Courier,  heads  the  State  Welfare  payment  scheduled  from  the  as- 
Board.  ^  sets,  which  were  said  to  be 

■  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all 

Wires  CoOSt-tO-CoOSt  obligations. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — The  British 
United  Press  leased  wire  tele¬ 
type  system  now  spans  Canada 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Completion  of  the  654-mile  link 


Pay  Scale  Boosted 

Cincinnati,  O. — ^Roger  i 


IT'S  DOUBTFUL!  Even  with 
distribution  in  his  country 
(India),  his  ability-to-buy  is  nil! 
TET  SOME  national  adver¬ 
tisers  tey  to  seU  big  ( over  a 
quarter-million  population), 
wealthy  (Net  EBI  almost  a 
hall-BILUON  in  1947) 
Long  Beach,  California, 
with  outside  media  that 
scarcely  scratch  the  surface! 

WISE  ADVERTISERS  know 
that  oalr  one  medium,  the 
Long  Beach  NIESS-TELECItaM, 
really  covers  Long  Beach 
like  the  proverbial  blanket! 
It's  "The  Dieterred  Paper  in 
Mere  Than  2  out  el  Every  3 
Long  Beach  Homes!" 


Scott 

Ink  Distribution 


given  aniform  iiridag  nt 
nil  ipeeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Lent  npoilnge 


the  Salem  (C^e.)  Statesman. 


Scholarship  Set  Up 

Beloit,  Wis. — ^The  Beloit  Daily 
News  has  established  a  graphic 
arts  scholarship  at  the  Graphic 
Arts  Technical  School  at  Min¬ 
neapolis.  The  scholarship  is  for 
one  year  and  covers  the  $45  tui¬ 
tion  fee,  books  and  educational 
supplies. 


Join  the  ruth  le  Indiana's  “Colden 
Zone"  of  per  family  buying  power. 
Advertitert  ore  ttriking  it  richl 

The  News-Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNR,  INDIANA 
Allen-Klopp  Co. 

Now  York— Chkogo- — Detroit 


Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 


‘TAr*  Fmprr  th^  Fwp/e, 
onW  AJr^rti$pr$f  FREFEH* 

Rrprrsrnird  VaisoAdlty  by 

CRr.S.MER  k  WOODWARD.  Inr 
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•  A  light-reflecting  concrete  curb, 
pioneered  by  Universal  Atlas  Cement 
Company— a  member  of  the  United 
States  Steel  family  —  is  helping  to 
make  night  driving  safer. 

Made  of  corrugated  white  cement 
which  reflects  headlight  rays  back  to 
the  driver  and  illuminates  the  edges 
of  the  pavement  with  a  continuous, 
warning  ribbon  of  light,  this  boon  to 


night  drivers  is  currently  being  used 
as  a  safety  guide  in  many  states. 

For  over  50  years.  Universal  Atlas 
has  been  a  leaderin  improvingcement 
and  increasing  its  usefulness.  Helping 
to  supply  this  material  which  is  im¬ 
portant  to  building  a  greater,  strong¬ 
er  America  is  the  job  of  this  member 
of  the  industrial  family  that  serves 
the  nation— United  States  Steel. 


United  States  Steel  Goipoiation  Subsidiaries 


How  night  driving 

is  being  made 


here  are  two  ways  to  tell  tli  s 


We’re  20  years  old  this  spring. 

And  on  a  20th  birthday,  perhaps  it  isn’t  out  of 
place  for  a  business  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  itself. 
There  may  even  be  some  reason  for  it. 

Selling  newspaper  advertising  is,  to  an  important 
extent,  a  matter  of  personal  service.  In  the  past. 
The  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company  has  done 
business  with  a  good  many  people:  publishers,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  advertising  agencies.  In  the  course 
of  time,  we  hope  to  do  business  with  many  more. 
And  perhaps  a  man  who’s  in  a  position  to  make  use 
of  the  kind  of  service  we  supply  might  logically  be 
interested  in  knowing  more  about  a  supplier  of  that 
service. 

There  are  two  ways  to  give  you  that  information. 
One  is  to  produce  the  record,  complete  with  dates 
and  facts  and  figures.  And  we’ll  be  glad  to  do  that, 
any  time  you  like. 

The  way  we’ve  chosen  is  a  little  harder.  It’s  to 
try  and  give  you  our  conception  of  our  job.  And 
that  embraces  our  responsibilities  to  the  people  we 
serve,  to  the  people  that  work  with  us,  and  to  the 
system  under  which  we’ve  grown  and  prospered. 

So— here’s  the  way  we  see  it . . . 

1.  We’re  salesmen.  The  three  men  who  started  this 
business  did  so  as  advertising  salesmen.  We  believe 
they  still  should  be— and  they  are.  The  firm  has  38 


people  now,  instead  of  3.  There  are  6  offices  instead 
of  1.  But  getting  out  and  getting  business  for  our 
papers  is  still  the  primary  job  for  all  of  us— from  top 
to  bottom. 

2*  Our  product.  No  selling  job  can  be  successful  for 
very  long  unless  the  product  is  good— unless  it’s  one 
the  salesman  can  believe  in  and  sell  with  pride  and 
enthusiasm.  Our  list  of  papers  is  our  product.  We’re 
proud  of  it.  The  list  could  be  bigger— we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  could  be  hetter. 

3.  Knowing  the  product.  Any  salesman  worth  his 
salt  must  know  his  product  — backward,  forward 
and  sideways.  It’s  our  job  to  know  the  papers  that 
we  represent  and  the  markets  they  cover  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  an  expert  fisherman  knows  his  favorite 
stream.  And  to  know  these  markets  not  as  they 
were  last  year,  or  5  years  ago  — but  as  they  are 
today. 

4.  Knowing  the  prospect.  Any  salesman  worth  his 
salt  must  also  know  his  prospects  and  their  prob¬ 
lems— and  how  his  product  can  help  solve  them.  It’s 
our  job  to  give  a  prospect  of  ours  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  he  can  use  in  a  jorm  he  can  use  at  the  time 
he  can  use  it.  That  type  of  service  requires  initia¬ 
tive,  research,  and  a  lot  of  just  plain  leg  work.  It’s 
our  job  to  spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to 
provide  such  service— and  we  do. 
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5.3ur  own  people.  As  the  business  grew,  to  keep 
up  our  service  we  had  to  build  up  not  a  “staff”— 
but  a  team. 

\fet  even  a  team  won’t  work  well  if  2  or  3  stars 
get  all  the  credit— and  most  of  the  cash.  That’s  why 
each  year,  about  half  the  company  profits  go  into 
an  employees’  trust  fund,  the  company  being  the 
sole  contributor.  In  order  to  give  better  service, 
we  believe  we  have  to  get  better  men  and  pay  them 
better- and  we  do. 

6.  Another  obligation.  We  have  one  more  important 
obligation— to  the  American  economic  system  it¬ 
self.  Under  it,  we  have  a  definite  responsibility  to 
1— provide  a  service  which  the  economy  needs  and 
wants;  2— do  it  at  a  profit  which  will  let  us  make  a 
living,  provide  jobs,  and  stay  in  business. 

Well,  there  are  some  of  the  things  we’ve  learned 
to  believe  in  during  the  last  20  years. 

And  a  pretty  lively  pair  of  decades  they’ve  been, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Being  born  in  a 
storm,  reared  in  a  depression,  and  matured  in  a 
world  war  lends  some  stimulation  to  the  job  of 
building  a  business. 

Having  built  a  business  under  those  conditions 
,  leads  us  to  think  that  at  least  some  of  the  convic¬ 
tions  we’ve  held  must  be  right.  Anyway,  we’ll  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  them. 


Here  are  the  Newspapers  we  represent 
— nationally  or  regionally 

Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News 

Chicago  Sun-Times 

Dayton  News  and  Journal  Herald 

Eugene  Register-Guard 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 

Lansing  State  Journal 

Miami  News 

New  Orleans  Item 

New  "York  Times 

Newport  News  Press  and  Times  Herald 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Richmond  News  Leader  and  Times  Dispatch 

Roanoke  Times  and  World  News 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Springfield  News-Sun 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

Tampa  Tribune 


The  Sawyer*  Ferguson  ‘Walker*  Company 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  *  DETROIT  *  ATLANTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 
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EFFECT  OF  TV 

TELEVISION  stations,  which  are  in  a 
stiff  competitive  battle  for  advertising 
dollars  with  other  media,  have  been 
spreading  the  propaganda  that  the  baby 
in  the  communications  field  is  robbing  all 
other  media  of  their  readers  and  listeners, 
slowly  but  surely.  They  would  have  us 
believe  radio  is  doomed,  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  industry  will  be  severely  injured, 
and  magazine  and  newspaper  reading  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

In  an  April  23  editorial.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  disputed  this  propaganda  and 
stated:  “Right  now  television  has  the  in¬ 
sidious  influence  of  a  novelty.” 

A  study  conducted  by  Television  Mag¬ 
azine  among  families  who  have  had  TV 
receivers  for  more  than  a  year  bears  out 
that  statement. 

The  May  issue  reports  the  findings  show 
■‘that  long-time  viewers  read  magazines 
more  Uian  before,  spend  about  as  much 
time  on  newspapers,  attend  more  sports 
events,  go  to  movies  only  slightly  less,  and 
continue  to  depend  on  radio  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.” 

Matching  samples  of  378  TV  families 
v/ho  have  had  sets  for  one  to  nine  years, 
and  388  radio  homes,  were  studied  to  ob¬ 
tain  before  and  after  set-ownership  con¬ 
ditions.  The  figures  reveal: 

“That  radio  owners  attend  the  movies 
an  average  of  .82  times  per  week,  while 
TV  owners  take  In  a  picture  an  average 
of  .71  times  per  week — an  only  slight  de¬ 
crease  because  of  TV.  Radio  owners  get 
out  to  sports  events  an  average  of  .62 
times  per  week,  while  TV  owners  chalk 
up  .71  for  the  same  period.  AM  owners 
pore  over  magazines  about  2.46  hours  a 
week,  as  compared  to  3.13  hours  for  video 
viewers.  On  newspapers,  the  radio  faction 
spend  1.24  hours  a  day,  and  televiewers 
1.22  hours — making  this  one  a  standoff.” 

The  difference  in  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  figure  boils  down  to  about  a  minute 
each  day. 

We’re  glad  to  have  the  substantiation  of 
this  study,  but  we  didn’t  need  any  survey, 
actually,  to  convince  us  the  television 
boys  were  talking  through  their  hats.  Re¬ 
member,  the  radio  proponents  were  saying 
substantially  the  same  things  20  years  ago. 

There  are  several  basic  reasons  why 
television  will  not  reduce  reading  of  news¬ 
papers: 

1.  Newspapers  render  too  important  a 
service  to  all  members  of  the  family. 

2.  There  is  plenty  of  time  during  the 
day  (especially  between  6  p.m.  and  11 
p.m.  when  TV  makes  Its  biggest  pitch)  to 
both  read  one’s  favorite  newspaper  and 
look  at  television. 

3.  Newspapers  can  be  read  on  a  very 
flexible  basis  before  dinner — after  dinner 
— or  at  any  time. 

4.  People  like  to  read  all  about  it  in 
complete  detail.  Newspapers  and  only 
newspapers  give  such  coverage  of  local, 
national  and  international  happenings. 

5.  Only  newspapers  provide  a  permanent 
record  in  print  that  can  be  read  at  any 
time.  Radio  and  television  have  a  fleeting 
impact — you  must  be  there  at  the  receiver 
or  you  miss  the  program.  You  can’t  play 
it  back,  or  turn  the  page  and  re-read  it. 


Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having 
rompassion  one  of  another;  love  as  brethren, 
be  pitiful,  be  courteous. — 1  Peter,  III;  8. 


COMICS 

SOME  of  the  agitation  about  comic  books 
in  recent  months  has  been  sidetracked 
over  to  newspaper  comic  strips,  just  as  we 
predicted  it  would.  A  few  critics  have 
been  combining  comic  books  and  news¬ 
paper  strips  in  the  same  breath  and  some 
of  the  dangerous  legislation  proposed  in 
a  few  cities  and  states  has  been  aimed  at 
them  both. 

We  think  the  newspaper  comic  strip 
artists  and  their  syndicates  deserve  a 
palm,  or  an  orchid,  or  what  have  you,  for 
the  sincere  and  successful  efforts  they 
have  made  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  which  en¬ 
gulfed  the  comic  book  industry.  There 
are  lots  of  good,  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  comic  books  but  the  bad  examples 
have  brought  public  wrath  upon  the  group 
as  a  whole. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  newspaper  comic 
strips  that  have  approached  some  of  the 
comic  books  in  bad  taste.  And  in  spite  of 
their  clean  records,  the  syndicates  have 
continued  to  improve  the  level  of  the 
comic  strips. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  list  all  of  the 
comic  strip  artists  and  their  syndicates 
who  do  a  consistently  good  job  of  giving 
the  American  public  a  good,  clean  prod¬ 
uct  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
every  member  of  the  family.  Every  syn¬ 
dicate  is  represented,  and  to  name  only  a 
few,  there  are:  King’s  “Blondie,”  by  Chic 
Young;  Tribune-News’  “Gasoline  Alley,” 
by  Frank  King;  United’s  “Mary  Mixup,” 
by  Bob  Brinkerhoff;  Bell’s  ‘Reg’lar  Fel¬ 
lers,”  by  Gene  Byrnes;  Herald  Tribune’s 
‘  Mr.  and  Mrs.,”  by  Folwell  and  Platt; 
Sun-Times  “Barnaby,”  by  Johnson  and 
Morley,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

On  top  of  that,  Post-Hall’s  “Mark  Trail,” 
by  Ed  Dodd  was  just  awarded  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  prize  for  “performing  an  im¬ 
portant  service  in  the  promotion  of  con¬ 
servation  of  the  forests  and  wildlife  of 
the  nation." 

Then  there  is  also  NEA’s  “Wash 
Tubbs,”  by  Leslie  Turner  which  has  been 
dealing  in  a  calm  and  sober  manner  with 
a  significant  social  problem — rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  an  alcoholic.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing,  it  might  be  pointed  out, as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  proper  social  use  of  the 
comic  strip  technique. 

’The  record  is  good.  There  are  others 
that  deserve  recognition.  The  critics 
might  be  surprised  if  they  took  time  to 
check  into  the  high  character  average  of 
the  newspaper  comic  strip  output. 


TELETYPESETTERS 

THERE  HAS  BEEN  great  reluctance  « 
the  part  of  newspaper  publishers  to  » 
stall  labor-saving  and  cost-reducing  equi> 
ment  such  as  teletypesetters  for  fear  of  ' 
disrupting  relations  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

Readers  of  E  &  P's  article  last  week  oi 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  Chronick 
teletypesetter  operation  may  conclude  th« 
a  newspaper  has  to  break  with  ITU  ani 
operate  without  a  contract  before  the* 
machines  can  be  installed  safely.  The; 
are  being  used  advantageously  in  Trentoi. 
Miami  and  many  other  cities  where  ITl 
strikes  have  occurred  and  are  still  ii 
progress. 

But  the  fact  that  many  publishers  dc 
not  know,  or  have  forgotten,  is  that  tele  ' 
typesetters  are  also  being  used  in  union¬ 
ized  shops  either  under  contract  condi¬ 
tions  or  with  union  sanction.  ANPA 
members  who  attended  the  Small  Dailies 
session  in  New  York  recently  heard  Fred 
Schaub  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Review  report  on  their  15-year  experience 
with  the  machines.  There  are  other  cities 
where  teletypesetters  are  being  employed 
in  union  shops. 

In  fact,  the  most  recent  contract  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  Chicago  strike  contained 
recognition  by  the  union  of  teletypesetter 
operation.  ’That  part  of  the  contract  was 
declared  unacceptable  by  the  union  not 
because  it  recognized  teletypesetters  but 
because  the  ITU  thought  it  contained  a 
loophole  permitting  non-union  operation. 

An  analysis  of  the  methods  by  whidi 
many  publishers  have  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  reduced  costs  with  this  machine 
should  interest  most  publishers  now 
plagued  with  high  operating  costs.  This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  devices  referred 
to  by  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  he  told  the  ANPA  recently: 

‘"There  are  many  things  that  could  be 
done  right  now  to  reduce  cost  If  we  would 
put  them  into  effect.” 

BERLIN  BLOCKADE 

NOW  THAT  the  Berlin  Blockade  has  been 
lifted  and  the  way  paved  for  a  meeting 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Paris,  it  might 
be  well  for  the  world-at-large — ^partic¬ 
ularly  those  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
government — to  cast  a  reflective  glance 
backward. 

How  did  this  come  about?  Who  and 
what  paved  the  way  for  the  Four  Powers 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  stalemate  that  had 
existed  in  Berlin  for  a  year? 

It  was  a  newspaperman  following  the 
best  traditions  of  the  craft  who  broke  the 
ice.  Kingsbury  Smith,  International  News 
Service’s  European  chief,  obtained  the 
telegraphic  interview  with  Stalin  last 
January  which  formed  the  basis  for  the 
diplomatic  talks  between  Jessup  and  Malik 
culminating  in  the  agreement  to  lift  the 
blockade.  Smith’s  questions  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  his  timing  was 
perfect. 

The  incident  once  again  ernphasizes  the 
important  role  a  free  press  plays  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  and  in  a  free  society. 
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Zugsmith 


GEOFFREY  PARSONS,  JR.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  European  Edition, 

Ji!W  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
piesented  with  the  decoration  of 
5lccr  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Rjnor  by  Foreign  Minister  Rob¬ 
ert  Schuman  in  Paris  May  12. 

B.  T.  Richardson,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 

Ctizen  has  been  named  an  asso- 
ciite  editor  and  member  of  the 
edtorial  board  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen. 

Robert  E.  Malick,  publisher 
of  the  Shamokin  (Pa.)  News- 
Oapatch  and  president  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
itesociation,  has  been  named  to 
I  state  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ommittee  that  will  pick  “Penn- 
jylvania  Ambassadors”  to  be 
ionored  during  Pennsylvania 
Week  next  October. 

Albert  Zugsmith,  executive 
ficepresident  of 
Smith  Davis 
Corp.,  has  been 
elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the 
Board  of  Direc- 
tors.  Business 
Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  clearing 
house  for  busi¬ 
ness  brokerages. 

Clifford  L. 

Day,  general  Eu¬ 
ropean  adminis¬ 
trator  of  United 
Press,  was  guest 

of  honor  recently  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  British  press  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th 
anniversary  in  London. 

Alfred  G.  Hill,  publisher, 

Chetter  (Pa.)  Times,  will  be 
honored  for  his  community  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  Chester  Business 
Men’s  Association  at  its  annual 
dinner  May  25. 

William  B.  Hamel,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Mattoon 
(Ill.)  Journal-Gazette,  is  conva¬ 
lescing  after  a  recent  operation. 

Wes  Izzard,  editor  of  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  and 
Globe,  is  making  a  two  months’ 
survey  of  political  and  economic 
conditions  in  Western  Europe. 

Ward  Schultz,  who  was  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 

Times  at  the  age  of  24,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  City 
Bank,  Detroit.  He  left  the  news¬ 
paper  field  in  1946  to  be  public 
relations  director  for  a  national 
advertising  agency. 

J.  B.  Snider,  founder  of  the 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press  and 
veteran  publisher,  has  opened  a 
newspaper  brokerage  business 
at  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss. 

A.  F.  Mercier,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Quebec  City  ( Que. )  Le 
Soleil  and  L’Evenement-Journal 
has  been  elected  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  presi- 
lent. 

Herbert  D.  Hancock,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  been  named  a  director 
of  the  Broadway  National  Bank 
of  Chelsea. 

Howard  S.  Cowan,  Associated 
Press  reporter  in  Oklahoma 
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LET  TR  GO? 

Publisher  P.  B.  Cousley  and  Mrs. 
Cousley  wait  for  the  cue  from 
the  boss  pressman  to  start  the 
Hoe  press  in  the  remodeled 
plant  of  the  Alton  (IlL)  Evening 
Telegraph.  The  five-unit  press 
was  bought  in  Louisville. 

City,  will  become  editor  of  the 
McAlester  (Okla. )  News-Capital 
June  1,  succeeding  Leon  R.  Ca- 
LONKEY,  who  will  retire. 

On  the  Business  Side 

THOR  M.  SMITH,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  is  newly- 
elected  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  the  San 
Francisco  A  d  - 
vertising  Club. 

He  succeeds 
Robert  R.  Gros, 
advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

Harry  Singer, 
former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
New  York  Mir¬ 
ror  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly 
staff  12  years,  has  opened  a 
newspaper  promotion  consulting 
service  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Eric  W  .Stoetzner,  foreign 


business  promotion  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Commercial 
Award  of  Merit  of  the  Republic 
of  France  on  May  12  for  his  ac¬ 
tivity  in  fostering  increased 
Franco-American  business  rela¬ 
tions. 

Guy  Leedy  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Virginia 
Publishers  Wing,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  and  publishers  representa¬ 
tives  in  Richmond.  He  had  been 
Bluefield  (W.  Va. )  Telegraph 
and  Sunset  News  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  general  manager  of 
two  North  Carolina  papers. 

Robert  Bogue,  Fremont  Guide 
and  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Daily 
Advertising  Managers. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Smith 


BOB  DWYER,  New  York  Daily 

News  staffer  and  part-time 
professor  at  the  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  is 
back  at  his  News  desk  after 
three  months  at  the  hospital  and 
home  recovering  from  a  heart 
attack. 

Meredith  Williams  has  been 
promoted  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalltown  ( la. )  Times-Repub- 
lican  to  succeed  the  late  Don  K. 
Hoopes,  and  Robert  M.  Buckley 
has  been  moved  up  &om  assis¬ 
tant  CE  to  CE.  Mr.  Williams 
has  worked  on  the  Jefferson 
City  (Mo.)  Capital  News,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and  St 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times. 

Raymond  R.  Dickey,  former 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
has  been  appointed  an  ECA  con¬ 
sultant  to  help  small  U.  S.  firms 
obtain  orders  in  Marshall  Plan 
countries.  He  will  headquarter 
in  Paris. 

David  D.  Frank,  a  reporter  on 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
the  war,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  American  Locomotive  Co., 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  NINE  BAD  SHOTS  OF  GOLF 


In  ten  diagramed  weekly  install¬ 
ments,  experts  Leo  Diegel  and  Jim 
Dante  tell  how  to  overcome  slicing, 
hooking,  topping,  smothering  and 
other  common  golfing  faults — how  to 
play  a  consistently  better  game. 
You’ll  capture  keen  interest— and 
win  warm  gratitude— among  your 
divot-digging  readers  with  this  help¬ 
ful,  timely  series.  Wireforproofstoday! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


Columnist 


Eleanor 

Roosevelt 

is  presented  the 
Women^s  National 
Press  Club’s 

“WOMAN  of 
the  YEAR” 

award  by  the 
President  of  the 
United  States 

.  .  .  for  the  same  achievement, 
Mrs,  Roosevelt  recently  was 
presented  the  American 
Award  in  Human  Relations. 

•  Her  warm,  timely  column, 
MY  DAY,  reflects  her 
thoughts,  activities  and  ob¬ 
jectives  to  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  daily. 

WIRE  FOR  RA-TE  TODAY 
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Courtney  M.  Mabee,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Reporter  and  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  (N.  Y.)  Hudson  Valley  Sun¬ 
day  Courier,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Tuckahoe  (N.  Y.) 
Record  and  Bronxville  (N.  Y.) 
Reporter,  both  of  which  were 
recently  purchased  by  John 
Shedd  and  William  Fine. 

J.  N.  Lopes,  who  was  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
and  Associated  Press  staffs  be¬ 
fore  entering  public  relations 
work,  has  become  director  of  PR 
of  the  Crosley  Division,  Avco 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Bert  Wilson,  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J. )  Press-Union  staffer  won 
the  Atlantic  City  Press  Club 
1949  Golden  Quill  Award  for 
outstanding  work  in  journalism 
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in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Robert  Filliettez,  former 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  is  now  with  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  Kennebec  Journal  city 
staff. 

Robert  M.  Crocker,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  and  Mrs.  Crocker, 
announce  the  birth  of  their  sec¬ 
ond  child,  Janet. 

Eleanor  K.  Carothers,  once  a 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  as  public 
relations  director  of  the  Spring- 
field  Community  Chest  to  join 
the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America  in  New 
York.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Jean  O'Connell,  another  former 
Union  reporter. 

John  Koenig,  previously  with 
the  Associated  Press  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  is  now 
on  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
staff. 

Douglass  M.  Allen,  III,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  reporter 
and  copyreader,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  as  a  Republican  candidate 
for  City  Council  representing 
Labor.  He  is  a  Yale  graduate, 
and  bemedalled  World  War  II 
pilot. 

William  C.  Rust,  news  editor 
of  the  Delavan  (Wis.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  joined  the  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Times  in  a  similar  ca¬ 
pacity.  He  has  also  been  with 
Unit^  Press  and  the  Fort  At¬ 
kinson  (Wis.)  News. 

Tom  Little,  formerly  a  Tus¬ 
caloosa  (Ala.)  News  reporter, 
has  joined  the  AP  bureau  in 
Montgomery. 

Ben  a.  Green,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Tuscaloosa  News,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  May  8. 

Keith  Ozmore,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  telegraph 
editor,  joined  the  Alabama  Jour¬ 
nal  copy  rim,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Luman  Wells,  his  former  as¬ 
sistant.  Ed  Brown  moved  over 
from  the  Journal  copy  desk  to 
assist  Mr.  Wells. 

Andy  Anderson,  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  graduate,  is 
the  latest  addition  to  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  staff. 

Gene  Kemper  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Alliance 
(Neb.)  Times-Herald  by  its  new 
owner,  Fred  Seaton.  Mr.  Kem¬ 
per  had  been  m.e.  of  Mr.  Sea¬ 
ton’s  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

William  Fleischman  has  be¬ 
come  assistant 
sports  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis 
(  Mo.  )  S  tor- 
Times.  He  has 
been  with  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and 
Chicago  Sun, 
and  joined  the 
Star  -  Times  in 
1946.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Ray  j. 

Gillespie,  who 

is  now  a  writ-  Fleisclunon 

ing  member  of 

the  sports  staff. 

Harold  Axford,  makeup  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“Either  I've  made  a  mistake  or  our  costs  hoven't  gone  up  a  cent 
in  the  last  60  days!' 


Journal,  has  been  elected  wor¬ 
shipful  master  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Lodge,  AF  &  AM, 
which  is  comprised  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  men  engaged  in  vari¬ 
ous  occupations  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry. 

Ray  Zemen,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  reporter  who  for 
several  months  has  been  a  liai¬ 
son  with  the  Times-CBS  TV  sta¬ 
tion,  KTTV,  has  switched  back 
to  general  assignment.  He  is 
replaced  by  Bob  Allison,  Times 
reporter. 

Wilbur  Ward,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  financial  editor,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  California  Financial 
Writers  Association. 

Milton  Harker,  who  was  Los 
Angeles  INS  bureau  manager 
before  taking  a  whirl  at  motion 
picture  studio  publicity,  is  now 
a  Los  Angeles  Examiner  general 
assignment  reporter. 

Jack  Smith,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  rewriteman,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Fritz  Goodwin,  formerly  of 
Time-Life’s  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  bureau,  has  succeeded 
Jack  Beardwood  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  office. 

Art  McCarroll,  who  left  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express 
to  become  promotion  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  Independent. 
has  returned  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  work  on  the  Herald  and 
Express. 

Charles  J.  Savage,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  left  to  join  the 
San  Diego  Tribune-Sun  editorial 
staff.  Yancey  Gilkerson,  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  was  upped  to  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Hazel  Hartog  Tow,  who  has 
been  with  NEA  and  U.P.,  has  be¬ 
come  news  editor  of  the  El  Cen¬ 
tro  (Calif.)  Imperial  Valley 
Weekly  and  Imperial  Enter¬ 
prise. 


Wedding  Bells 

ZELL  HART  HURLBERT, 

daughter  of  Mrs.  Griswold 
Hurlbert  of  Warren,  O.,  and 
Courtney  Grant  Draz,  May  6  it 
Riverside  Church,  New  York 
City.  The  bride  is  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  of  tlie 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle, 
of  which  her  mother  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  bridegroom  is  w^ 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Ben  Hay  Hammett,  INS  Bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Jane  Jenkins,  April  30. 

John  Ahern,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  sports  writer,  and  Rita 
Curran,  May  7, 

Mrs.  Helen  McCauley  Bai- 
RETT,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening  staffer,  and 
George  L.  Smead,  at  Wilming¬ 
ton,  May  14. 

R 

30  NEA  Members 
Plan  Trip  to  Hawaii 

Honolulu — More  than  30  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  smaller  newspapers  have 
already  booked  for  a  10-day  visit 
to  Hawaii. 

They  are  planning  a  post-con¬ 
vention  tour  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  which  con¬ 
venes  in  Salt  Lake  City  June 
4  to  7. 

Heading  the  tour  will  be  Don 
Eck,  Chicago,  general  manager 
of  NEA;  O.  R.  Taylor,  NEA 
president;  and  Phil  McCombs, 
president  of  the  Cidifomia  Press 
Association. 


lu  JUIII  me  _  , 

-Sun  editorial  AutO  ShOW  SeCUOn 
KERSON,  Jour-  Washington — The  Washing^ 

ipped  to  assis-  Post  published  a  16-page  auto 
show  section  May  8,  the  fir** 
ow,  who  has  since  before  the  war.  The 
1  U.P.,  has  be-  tion,  which  contained  more  ad- 
>f  the  El  Cen-  vertising  than  any  auto 
lerial  Valley  number  ever  published  in 
lerial  Enter-  ington,  was  for  dealers  in  Simr 
Spring,  Md.,  a  D.C.  suburb. 
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To 

HERBERT 
BLOCK  for 
Editorial 
Cartooning 


To 

ED  DODD 

the  first  time 
for  Comic  Strip 
Cartooning 


An  Annual  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service 
made  by  the  profession¬ 
al  journalistic  fraternity. 


“HERBLOGK”  CARTOONS 


ED  DODD’S  “MARK  TRAIL” 


are  widely  acknowledged  as  a  hallmark  of 
subtle  humor  and  harbed  satire,  enjoyed  by 
millions.  The  Judges  said:  “His  cartoons 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  product  of  a  genuine  and 
integrated  philosophy.  His  cartoons  are  aU 
^  ways  simple,  never  labored.  Their  impact  is 

immediate.  Among  other  things  that  im> 
pressed  us  about  ‘Herblock’  is  his  wit.  His 
cartoons  in  a  humorous  vein  show  Just  as  rich 
a  background  for  opinion  and  they  make  Just 
as  serious  a  point  as  his  most  gravely  spoken 
pictures.” 


has  achieved  an  equally  unique  position  in 
the  field  of  comic  strips.  It  established  the 
fact  that  an  adventure  strip  can  he  enter* 
taining  and  exciting  and  yet  perform  a  worth* 
while,  public  service.  Commenting  on  the 
excellent  art  work  and  entertainment  value 
of  many  entries,  the  Judges  said:  “Mark  Trail 
was  selected  for  its  added  qualities.  The 
strip  has  high  educational  value  and  is  per* 
forming  an  important  service  in  the  promo* 
tion  of  conservation  of  the  forests  and  wild* 
life  of  the  nation.” 


Post-Hall  Syndicate 

75  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 


Inc 


ROBERT  M.  HALL,  President 
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PROMOTION 


Liquor  and  Car  Facts 
In  Ohio  Help  Adm^ 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


TWO  ITEMS  that  come  this 

week  from  the  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Press  point  up  again  the  rich 
and  varied  marketing  material 
that  is  fed  constantly  to  U.  S. 
advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies — for  free — ^by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers. 

First  is  the  14th  annual  an¬ 
alysis  of  Ohio  liquor  sales,  by 
all  odds  the  best  of  these  studies 
produced  by  any  newspaper. 
The  analysis  comes  in  two  sec¬ 
tions.  One  gives  the  1948  dollar 
sales  by  county,  district,  and 
state;  and  the  gallon  sales  by 
types,  district,  and  state.  The 
second  gives  the  1948  gallon 
sales,  wholesale,  retail,  and  to¬ 
tal,  by  individual  brands,  also 
by  types,  district,  and  state. 

The  fact  that  Ohio  is  a  mon¬ 
opoly  state  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Press  to  get  sales  figures 
that  are  practically  impossible 
to  get  in  open  states.  Beyond 
this,  however,  as  Russ  Simmons, 
promotion  manager,  points  out, 
Ohio  has  a  basic  secret  that 
makes  possible  the  exact  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  analysis.  TTiis  is 
the  sales  slip  that  every  liquor 
customer  in  Ohio  must  fill  out 
for  liquor  above  21%  alcoholic 
content. 

One  measure  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  annual  analysis  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  Ohio 
is  a  $145,000,000  liquor  market — 
not  counting  the  mark-up  on 
$43,000,000  in  wholesale  pur¬ 
chases  by  bars,  taverns,  etc. 
Obviously,  the  analysis  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  liquor  industry 
itself.  But  it  is  also  important 
to  other  industries  and  other 
advertisers  because  it  traces  a 
definite  pattern  of  buying  and 
of  buying  tastes  and  habits. 

The  other  study  from  the 
Press  is  the  third  annual  analy¬ 
sis  of  new  car  sales  in  Cuyahoga 
County,  which  is  metropolitan 
Cleveland.  This  provides  fig¬ 
ures  on  new  car  registrations 
for  the  U.  S.,  for  Cuyahoga 
County,  for  1948  and  1947,  by 
manufacturing  groups,  by 
makes,  by  dealers,  by  mu¬ 
nicipalities,  by  rental  areas,  to 
individuals,  and  to  business  con¬ 
cerns.  since  commercial  cars  are 
also  included. 

This  study,  too,  is  obviously 
of  vital  importance  to  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry.  But  it  is  high¬ 
ly  important  and  useful  as  well 
to  other  industries  and  advertis¬ 
ers  because  here.  too.  a  definite 
pattern  of  buying  and  of  buying 
tastes  and  habits  can  be  traced. 

These  two  research  studies 
alone  would  make  the  Press 
research  program  important  to 
advertisers.  Yet  in  addition, 
the  Press  provides  a  continuous 
consumer  panel  and  a  semi¬ 
annual  grocery  distribution 
study.  Certainly  this  spells 
service  to  advertisers — and  to 
the  whole  profession  of  market¬ 
ing — in  large  and  luminous  let¬ 
ters. 


The  Inside  Story 

LAST  WEEIK  we  discussed  the 

plant  tour  and  the  explana¬ 
tory  booklet  distributed  to  those 
who  take  it.  What  about  those 
who  don't  make  the  plant  tour? 
The  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  evidently  figures  that  if  it 
can’t  get  the  visitor  to  the 
plant,  it  can  yet  somehow  get 
the  plant  to  the  people.  So  it 
mails  a  booklet,  ‘"rhe  Inside 
Story  of  Your  Post-Gazette,”  to 
a  large  list. 

The  booklet  is  a  handsome 
affair,  profusely  illustrated. 
“Everyone  reads  the  newspa¬ 
per,”  says  the  covering  letter 
sent  by  Fred  Lowe,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  “But  very  few 
people  know  exactly  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  presenting  the  news 
every  day.”  The  booklet  tells 
them. 

Interesting  items  in  the  book¬ 
let  are  a  brief  history  of  the 
paper;  a  glossary  of  shop  talk; 
statistical  facts  about  the  paper; 
and  a  separate,  accordion-fold 
piece,  “Newsroom  to  News¬ 
stand  in  12  Minutes.”  that  tells 
how  the  Post-Gazette  gets  out 
an  extra. 

Grocery  Store 

INTERES’nNG  item  from  the 

New  York  World-Telegram  is 
a  16-page  booklet  in  which  the 
paper  designates  itself  as  a 
“Grocery  Store  in  Print.”  You’d 
think  so,  too,  after  looking  at 
it.  The  booklet  reproduces  14 
pages  from  a  typical  Febru&ry 
issue  of  the  paper,  every  one  of 
them  practically  smothered  with 
grocery  advertising.  The  book¬ 
let  lends  emphasis  to  the  brief 
selling  message,  which  points 
out  that  the  World-Telegram  in 
1949  carried  more  full-run  gro¬ 
cery  product  and  food  store  ad¬ 
vertising  than  any  other  New 
York  newspaper. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 

has  in  the  mails  its  1949  year 
book,  again,  as  always,  a  fat 
and  handsome  magazine  telling 
the  story  of  metropolitan  Oak¬ 
land,  “the  industrial  center  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.”  A  valuable 
book  of  information,  and  a  good 
promotion. 

Stuffers  containing  new  mate¬ 
rial  for  continuing  data  files 
come  this  week  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Express  and  the 
New  York  Mirror.  Los  Angeles 
sends  an  analysis  of  1948  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  sales  in  Southern 
C^alifornia,  listing  excise  stamp 
payments  by  firms  by  months. 
The  Mirror  sends  a  progress  re¬ 
port  on  Starch  studies  of  New 
York  City  magazine  supple¬ 
ments. 

From  the  New  York  Mirror 
also  comes  a  booklet  showing 
New  York  City  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  trends  1919-1948;  popu¬ 
lation  and  newspaper  growth 


1940-1948;  rates  and  millines, 
press  runs  and  edition  times. 
Useful  information,  well  pre¬ 
sented. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
ran  a  photographic  school  for 
300  amateurs  recently  as  pre¬ 
lude  to  annual  summer  snapshot 
contest.  Also  cooperated  with 
Northwestern  University  jour¬ 
nalism  school  by  letting  a  group 
of  10  spend  a  day  in  practical 
study  of  various  departments. 

Toronto’s  Star  Weekly  hits  a 
good  mark  with  a  simple  folder 
titled  “Bargains  in  Space”  which 
sells  the  advantages  of  \ising 
certain  standard  units.  Draw¬ 
ings  in  color  help  visualize  the 
space  units,  and  prices  and  rates 
show  the  bargains.  Good. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  sends 
out  a  simple  folder  giving  a 
report  on  advertising  linage, 
first  quarter  of  1949.  Graphs 
tell  the  story  visually. 

Metropolitan  Group  makes  a 
simple  mailing  by  wrapping 
proofs  of  recent  Metro  ads  in 
newspapers  with  a  band  inform¬ 
ing  of  that  fact. 

In  the  Trade 

REFRESHING  to  see  is  the  first 

of  what  we  are  told  will  be 
a  campaign  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  built  around 
nursery  rhymes.  The  first  is 
built  around  the  Simple  Simon 
saga,  headline  being  “.  .  .  show 
me  first  your  penny.”  The  pen 
and  ink  drawing  that  illustrates 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  humor. 
Copy  is  good  and  holds  interest 
for  the  story,  which  is  that  New 
York  is  many  markets,  rather 
than  one,  and  that  to  .succeed  in 
it,  the  advertiser  should  “Get 
the  best  .  .  .  and  the  rest  comes 
easy.”  That’s  the  campaign 
theme.  Looks  good. 

■ 

Fred  Schilplin's  Son 
Becomes  Publisher 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. — Announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  a  change 
in  the  management  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Daily  Times,  following 
the  recent  death  of  Fred  Schil- 
plin,  its  editor  and  publisher  for 
many  years. 

Frederick  C.  Schilplin,  his  son, 
associated  with  the  Times  since 
1922,  becomes  president  and 
publisher.  He  is  also  president 
and  general  manager  of  KFAM- 
FM,  St.  Cloud. 

Harold  Schielkopf,  managing 
editor  since  1923,  is  the  new  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Otto  Rupp,  chief  ac¬ 
countant  since  1916,  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  These  three  will 
comprise  the  executive  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper. 


ROTARY 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Stereotype  and  Composing 
Room  Equipment 


AMERICAN  SUEl  CHASE  •  MORRISON  SAWS 
3IRECTOMAT  •  MONOMEIT 
eOWSER  INK  SYSTEMS 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 

•  48  Do. I  Boddtnr  -  400  West  Mod.sen  St 

Ch.coqo  t  IM.neis 
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Pick  the  Mayor 

WHO  WILL  be  the  31st  Mayt 
of  the  City  of  Lancaster?  asb 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intellign 
cer  Journal,  inviting  readers  k 
suggest  nominees.  Letters  mug 
include  reasons  why  the  •writt 
thinks  so-and-so  would  ma)i 
a  good  mayor. 


Correction 

PAUL  WALKEIR,  co-owner  aR 
editor  of  the  weekly  Harrh 
burg  ( Pa. )  Home  Star,  has  • 
tablished  a  regular  featu) 
“Sorry,  Our  Slips  Are  Shoe 
ing,”  to  give  prominence  to  cot 
rection  items. 

Host  to  Merchants 

THE  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier  i ) 
Times-Telegraph  entertains  lo 
cal  merchants  at  four  luncheon: 
a  year.  Calvin  Clyde,  Jr.,  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager,  started 
the  idea  to  provide  a  forum  for 
exchange  of  merchandising  in¬ 
formation. 


Ad  of  the  Week 

THREE  weekly  prizes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  certificates  are  being 
awarded  to  readers  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Eve¬ 
ning  Express  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  in  an  Ad  of  the  Week 
CJontest.  Contestants  fill  in  an 
official  bollot  printed  in  the 
newspapers  by  which  they  cast 
a  vote  for  a  particular  adver¬ 
tisement  and  then  write  25 
words  or  less  giving  their  rea¬ 
sons  for  selecting  the  ad. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Los  Angelos 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay- 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors... fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Spndniistt 
3031  Watt  SOtli  Straat 
Let  Angelet  43,  Callt. 
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Abels  Elected 
Head  of  NAS; 
Enlarge  Board 


PENNANT-WINNING"  QUALITIES  THAT 
"ALWAYS  HIT  THE  MARK"! 


Markets  are  not  unlike  pennant-winning  baseball  teams:  to  be 
every  “player”  must  measure  up.  For,  just  as  in  America’s 
fe^orite  sport,  the  separate  yet  interlocked  units  should  meld  into  a 
beautifully  functioning  “team.” 

If  Agriculture  rates  a  high  bracket.  Industry  must  be  out  there 
in  the  field  ready  to  take  up  during  an  off  season.  Civic  Pride, 
Tourist  Trade,  Transportation,  Surrounding  Trade  Areas,  Climate, 
Trade,  Strategic  Location,  Per  Capita  Income,  Stability  ...  all  of 
these  are  equally  important  “players”  if  Sales  Pennants  are  to  be  won. 

The  Topeka  Market  is  comparable  to  a  scientifically  selected 
and  tried  and  proven-true  baseball  team.  Not  a  weak  player  on  the 
team.  Deflation  may  be  striking  out  some  of  the  sections  of  these 
United  States — BUT  BUSNESS  IS  BOOMING  IN  TOPEKA  AND 
KANSAS.  Take  a  glance  at  the  score  card,  as  of  NOW: — 

SCORF*  •  •  •  Deposits  in  the  436  State 
reached  $9,346,574.47  for  April.  The 
State’s  total  tax  take  was  the  largest  in 
Kansas  history. 

SCORE!  •  •  •  There  was  a  17.42  per 
cent  Jump  in  income  tax  collMtions 
_  during  May.  The  number  of  individual 
income  tax  returns  far  exceeded  any 

SCORE!  •  •  •  Deposits  in  the  436  state 
'  I  banks  and  trust  companies,  as  of  April 

j  11,  were  $33,253,686.99  more  than  at 

I  the  same  time  last  year.  Total  de- 

j  posits.  $720,234,158.95. 

f  SCORE!  .  .  .  Resources  of  the  institu¬ 

tions  were  $769,861,631.09,  up  $37,- 
405,133.50  over  a  year  ago.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  banks  have  retired  $39,- 
138,704.99  in  U.  S.  Government  Bonds 
and  other  lAligations.  $50,405,725.54 
has  been  extended  in  loans  to  individ¬ 
uals  and  business  firms  for  progressive 
plans  for  the  future. 


Chicago  —  Edwin  F.  Abels, 
LMvrence  (Kan.)  Outlook  pub- 
liner  and  past  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial 
Association,  was 
elected  president 
o  f  Newspaper 
Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  Inc.,  at  a 
board  meeting 
here  May  14-15. 
He  succeeds 
Raymond  B. 
Howard,  former 
London,  O.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  has 
served  as  NAS 
president  for  the 
past  six  years. 

NAS  board  of  directors  will  be 
ailarged  to  include  12  members, 
tfective  with  the  Utah  conven- 
lon  of  NEA  next  month,  it  was 
mnounced.  NAS,  a  business  af- 
iliate  of  NEA,  is  national  adver- 
Ssing  representative  for  5,605 
veekly  newspapers. 

Grieb  Sales  Director 

Move  to  enlarge  the  board  is 
n  keeping  with  decisions  to  in- 
;rease  the  sales  force  and  office 
space  in  New  York.  Warren 
3rieb,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office,  has  been  named 
lirector  of  sales  for  both  De¬ 
mit  and  New  York. 

The  board  also  took  action  to 
speed  up  disbursements  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  NAS  members.  The 
irganization  is  installing  mod¬ 
ern,  bookkeeping  equipment  in 
its  offices. 

Besides  Mr.  Abels,  other  offi¬ 
cers  are  Charles  E.  Moreau. 
Bloomfield  (N.  J. )  Independent- 
Preu,  vicepresident;  Victor  R. 
Portmann,  secretary-manager, 
Kentucky  Press  Association, 
Lexington,  secretary;  Don  Eck, 
MEA  manager,  Chicago,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager. 


Abels 


SCORE!  .  .  .  The  dollar  volume  of  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  for  building  and  engin¬ 
eering  works  in  Kansas  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1949  increased  3  per  cent 
over  the  total  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  There  has  been  a 
54  per  cent  jump  in  manufacturing 
building. 


‘ennant-winning  Sales  records, 
very  one  of  them. 


Top€ka’*  star  "play*Tt’’  inelud* 
far  mOT9  than  Much  mtatisticat 
"BattcTM-Up^’  as  the  above. 
Long-time  around-tho-diamond 
stars  are: 


Week  of  Fun  Precedes 
National  Spelling  Bee 

.Forty-nine  grade  school  spell¬ 
ing  champions  will  gather  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23-28, 
(or  six  days  of  sightseeing  and 
fun,  climaxing  in  the  final  com¬ 
petition  of  the  1949  National 
Spelling  Bee. 

Sponsored  by  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  30  other  daily 
ind  Sunday  newspapers,  the 
Bee  is  in  its  22nd  year, 

A  cash  prize  total  of  $3,005 
vill  be  awarded  to  the  49  final- 
iits. 

•  *  * 

SACRAMENTO,  Calif,  —  Cham¬ 
pions  of  24  counties  competed 
liere  in  finals  of  the  second 
innual  spelling  bee  conducted 
tiy  McClatchy  newspapers  and 
ndio  stations.  A  $600  college 
idiolarship  and  a  gold  wrist 
eatch  went  to  the  winner. 

■ 

No  Blanks  Allowed 

Shanghai  —  The  Censorship 
OIBce  has  instructed  editors  that 
Hiterial  which  has  passed  cen- 
«ahip  must  be  used  to  fili  up 
»e  apace  left  vacant  by  deleted 
articles. 


That  amazing  2i  driva-in  coun- 
tias  trade  area.  Those  41,000 
wealthy  farms.  The  huge  wheat 
income.  The  steadily  increase 
ing  value  of  diversified  crops 
and  livestock  inventories.  The 
all’time  peak  in  motor  vehicle 
registration. 


And,  out  on  the  business  **dia^ 
mond,**  these  great  newspapers 
are  consistent  in  their  **home 
run**  record.  All  in  all,  a  won¬ 
derful  teamwork  set-upl 
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Shackle  profits.. 

and  you 

It’s  a  pretty  serious  indictment  of  something  close  to  our  wages  and  prices,  do  so  with  money  and 

or  other— these  questionable  influences  at  work  men  borrowed  from  the  U.S. 

to  put  a  ball  and  chain  on  U.S.  Business.  1.1,  j  u  l  • 

^  Why  then,  do  you  hear  among  businessmen,  to- 

Take  all  this  talk,  for  example,  about  dictating  day,  expressions  of  mounting  discontent?  Why  the 

how  much  profit  a  business  can  earn  — after  taxes.  growing  reluctance  to  start  a  business?  Why  so  often 

That  road  leads  to  one  inevitable  end-a  «rreck-  ‘*'e  remark -“^at’s  the  use,  the  reward  is  no  longer 

a^  pile  of  business,  the  like  of  which  this  nation  worth  the  risk  ? 

/las  never  witnessed.  ^  The  answer  to  that  is  clear,  and  two-fold. 

There  are  today,  in  this  country,  three  and  a  half  Every  schoolboy  knows  that  the  incentive  back  of 

million  businesses.  The  largest  number  of  businesses,  every  business  is  profit.  When  that  incentive  is  throt- 

small,  medium,  and  large  in  the  nation’s  history.  tied— business  dies.  Those  who  are  plotting  this  coun- 

Against  all  the  odds,  despite  all  the  resistance,  try’s  future  by  ignoring  its  past,  may  well  take  note, 

business  is  the  only  major  department  in  our  entire  Secondly  -  every  one  of  the  18  million  share- 

American  economy  that  is  self-supporting.  holders  in  U.  S.  Business,  the  real  owners  of  business, 

And  the  simple,  honest  reason  is  that  U.S.  Busi-  bought  those  shares  under  the  self-same  incentive- 
nessmen  have  the  brains  and  “know-how”  and  guts  to  receive  a  profit.  Take  away  the  ability  to  pay  that 
to  start  business,  and  keep  business  going  at  a  profit,  profit— and  there  will  be  no  investors  in  U.  S.  Business, 

taking  all  the  risks  of  loss  that  must  be  taken  under  jf  warning-take  a  look  around 

our  Profit  and  Loss  System.  world.  Tb  England,  where  the  only  incentive  is 

The  only  countries  in  the  world  who  even  come  mere  subsistence,  where  a  man  earns  all  his  ration 

Standard  Steel  Spring  Co. 

CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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cards  permit  him  to  spend  in  four  days  of  work.  To 
Russia,  where  the  State  demands  all  the  profit— and 
the  only  incentive  is  the  threat  of  a  forced-labor  camp 
-starvation  and  death. 

We’d  better  take  more  than  a  serious  look  at  this 
one.  Because  just  about  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  country  is  concerned  with  this  problem 
of  whether  business  lives  or  dies. 

One  fact  is  clear,  unmistakably  clear.  If  you 
throttle  profits,  the  number  one  source  out  of  which 
business  provides  itself  with  the  means  of  progress 
-you  invite  national  suicide.  That’s  the  most  serious 
danger  this  nation  has  to  face. 


Facts  No  American 
Should  Ever  Forget: 


Minutes  of  Work  Required  to  Buy 
One  Pound  of  Average  Grade  Beef 


(Based  on  a  recent  shopping  survey  mode  throughout  the  world.) 


Kansas  City  ....  12  min. 
Washington,  0.  C.  .  .  18  min. 
’London,  England  .  .  17  min. 
Stockholm,  Sweden  .  23  min. 
Dublin,  Ireland  ...  28  min, 
Amsterdam,  Holland  .  60  min. 
Paris,  France  ...  65  min. 
Oslo,  Norway  ...  66  min. 


Prague,  Czechoslovakia  67  min. 
Athens,  Greece  ...  73  min. 

Budapest,  Hungary  .  74  min. 

Brussels.  Belgium  .  .  96  min. 

Geneva,  Switzerland  .  108  min. 
Vienna,  Austria  .  .  .  120  min. 


Frankfurt,  Germany  .  120  min. 
Helsinki,  Finland  .  .  126  min. 


The  Standard  Steel  Spring  Company  of  Coraopolis, 
Pennsylvania,  is  an  example  of  the  steady,  solid 
growth,  possible  from  small  beginnings,  only  under 
the  American  Business  System  — a  System  which 
permits  management  to  assure  progress  for  itself,  its 
employees  and  its  stcx:kholders  by  plowing  earnings 
back  into  the  business. 


*Britoni  ora  now  rotionad  to  17 
cants  worth  of  moot  o  waak. 


We  have  authoriied  our  advertising  a^ncy,  MacFarland,  Aveyard  &  Co., 
333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.,  to  honor  requeaZa  tor  reprints  of 
this  advertisement.  Kindly  make  requests  on  your  own  letterhead.  Per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in  part  is  extended  without  limitation. 


Enginaorad  and  designad  !n 
any  shopa  or  siza  for  any 
requiramant  of  industry. 


To  supply  avary  racr^nized 
need  in  the  automotive,  in¬ 
dustrial,  form  power  6alds. 


For  oil  industrial  buildings 
where  maximum  light,  air 
and  sofaty  ore  required. 


SYNDICATES 


‘Missouri  Clipsheet’ 
Does  Book  Review  Job 

By  John  Mack  Carter 


COLUMBIA,  Mo.— The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  is  the  home 
of  a  book  review  service  that  is 
unique  in  the  publishing  world. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  syndicates  of  its  kind,  fur¬ 
nishing  from  15  to  20  reviews 
a  week  and  including  novels, 
cookbooks,  biographies,  juve¬ 
niles,  dictionaries,  and  even 
pocket-sized  editions. 

The  subscribers  are  85  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services,  most¬ 
ly  in  Missouri  but  taking  in 
Tennessee,  Oregon,  Illinois,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraka,  Idaho,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  service  is  even 
used  by  one  radio  station  for  its 
book  review'  program. 

Subscribers  vary  in  size  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  to  four- 
page  Missouri  weeklies,  since 
the  service  is  free  to  any  paper 
in  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  can  use  it.  Some  sub¬ 
scribers  use  the  reviews  in  every 
issue,  some  occasionally  and 
some  for  reference. 

School  Projects 

The  reviewers  are  a  select 
class  of  70  advanced  writing 
students  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  With  this  many  review¬ 
ers  on  hand  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  find  an  expert  on  any 
subject  to  be  reviewed.  If  it  is 
a  cookbook,  it  is  given  to  a  home 
economics  major  who  takes  it  to 
her  cooking  laboratory  and  ac¬ 
tually  tries  out  some  of  the 
recipes.  The  only  time  this  sys¬ 
tem  hit  a  real  snag  was  when 
the  “Kinsey  Report"  came  up  for 
review,  and  every  male  in  the 
class  came  forward  as  an  expert 
on  the  subject.  But  the  instruc¬ 
tor  solved  the  problem  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  a  real  expert,  a  girl. 

The  instructor.  Prof.  Winston 
Allard,  has  made  the  course  as 
practical  as  possible  for  his  em¬ 
bryo  reviewers.  Instead  of  a 
textbook  the  course  is  ba.sed  on 
the  credos,  ethics,  and  advice  of 
some  40  of  this  country's  prac¬ 
ticing  reviewers.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  each  student 
makes  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
works  of  a  prominent  reviewer 
These  criticisms  of  critics  are 
sent  to  the  reviewers  who  are 
asked  to  explain  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  beliefs.  The  replies 
are  made  available  to  the  class 
so  that  they  may  learn  directly 
from  the  experts. 

Author  at  Elbow 

The  majority  of  the  class  is 
made  up  of  students  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  writing  experience. 
Last  year  when  “Company  Com¬ 
mander,”  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  war  books,  came  up  for  re¬ 
view,  it  was  given  to  a  veteran 
infantryman.  His  neighbor 
leaned  over  and  quipped,  “You’d 
better  give  it  a  good  review,  or 
else.”  For  the  neighbor  was  ex- 
Captain  Charles  MacDonald,  the 
author. 

Another  book  that  was  in 
44 


great  demand  by  the  student  re¬ 
viewers  was  the  best-selling 
non-fiction  work,  “Golden  Mul¬ 
titudes” — whose  author  was  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the 
journalism  school  at  Missouri. 
Dean  Mott  himself  contributes 
an  occasional  review  to  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  such  as  his  recent  evalua¬ 
tion  of  “Literary  History  of  the 
United  States.” 

One  of  the  most  surprising 
things  to  the  reviewers  is  the 
amount  of  mail  they  get  from 
authors,  some  of  it  praising  and 
some  of  it  otherwise,  depending 
on  the  reviews.  In  one  such  let¬ 
ter  attracted  by  the  review  of 
“Into  the  Labyrinth,”  Bentz 
Plagemann  praised  the  work  of 
the  syndicate: 

“I  congratulate  you  on  filling 
a  need  in  our  country.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  our  literature  is  to 
grow,  or  if  we  are  indeed  to 
create  any  national  literature,  it 
must  come  about  by  a  closer  tie 
between  our  universities,  news- 

f tapers,  and  writers.  Your  pub- 
ication  seems  very  important  to 
me  in  this  sense.” 

Out  Each  Saturday 
Named  the  Missouri  Clipsheet, 
the  syndicate  is  published  each 
Saturday  with  four  small  pages 
of  reviews,  book  features,  and 
its  own  regular  book  columnist. 
Paul  Fisher,  director  of  the  lino¬ 
type  curriculum  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  appears  each  issue 
with  news  and  problems  of  the 
publishing  field  and  comments 
on  books. 

The  syndicate  was  formed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Missouri 
Press  Association.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  explained  Mr.  Allard's  idea 
for  a  book  review  service  in  one  ^ 
of  its  regular  bulletins  to  nearly  | 
every  paper  in  the  state  and  , 
asked  interested  papers  to  re¬ 
ply.  Enough  papers  responded  i 
to  interest  the  publicity  depart-  | 
ment  of  publishing  houses,  and 
Missouri  Clipsheet  was  born.  ^ 
Now  in  its  second  year,  the  | 
Clipsheet  contacts  all  of  its  i 
subscribers  every  six  months  to 
revise  the  mailing  list,  dropping  , 
any  of  the  papers  that  aren’t 
making  use  of  the  service.  At  | 
the  same  time  all  the  non-sub-  | 
scribers  in  the  M.P.A.  are  con¬ 
tacted  in  order  that  they  may 
join  the  syndicate.  Many  things  | 
are  responsible  for  Missouri  , 
Clipsheet's  expansion  into  states  I 
outside  of  Missouri,  but  the  im-  | 
portant  factor  has  been  recent  i 
Missouri  graduates  who  want 
the  service  for  their  papers.  The 
mailing  list  has  gained  names  at 
each  revision  and  is  still  grow¬ 
ing. 

A  p!an  under  consideration 
now  is  to  furnish  the  service  to 
ail  the  public  libraries  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  a  move  which  would  mul¬ 
tiply  the  present  list  and  add  a 
stride  toward  the  final  goal — to 
put  well-written  reviews  before 
every  book  reader  in  Missouri. 


Biossat  to  NEA  Post 
BRUCE  BIOSSAT  has  been 
named  chief  editorial  column¬ 
ist  for  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  James 
Thrasher,  who 
has  joined  the 
staff  of  Collier's 
magazine.  Mr. 
Biossat  came  to 
NEA  from  the 
Associated  Press 
Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  He  pre¬ 
viously  covered 
capital  assign¬ 
ments  for  the 
United  Press, 
was  a  political 
correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
has  had  articles  in  national 
magazines. 

Darling's  Substitutes 
TWO  POLITICAL  cartoonists— 
Harold  (Tom)  Carlisle  and 
Daniel  Dowling — are  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  promoted  by  two 
different  syndicates  as  possible 
successors  to  J.  N.  “Ding”  Dar¬ 
ling. 

“Ding,”  who  had  been  syndi¬ 
cated  for  many  years  by  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  retired  last  month  at  the 
age  of  72.  When  he  gave  up 
cartooning,  Mr.  Carlisle,  his  as¬ 
sistant  for  20  years,  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Darling  had  been  staff  car¬ 
toonist  for  both  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
had  worked  from  Des  Moines 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Darling  had  wanted  to  re¬ 
tire  for  some  time  and  his  recent 
output  had  been  small.  Mr. 
Carlisle,  his  protege,  filled  in  for 
him.  In  the  past  three  years. 
Daniel  Dowling,  formerly  staff 
cartoonist  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  did.  too. 

At  Ding's  retirement.  Mr. 
Dowling  was  transferred  from 


Louella  Parsons,  KFS  Holiywooi  [ 
columnist,  heads  for  Paris  vie 
TWA  for  Hayworth-Khon  wedding 


Omaha  to  New  York  City  ai 
staff  cartoonist  for  the  Herald 
Tribune,  which,  in  1948,  had 
published  68  cartoons  by  Dar¬ 
ling,  110  by  Carlisle  and  183  by 
Dowling.  The  Herald  Tribune 
syndicate  is  offering  political 
cartoons  by  Mr.  Dowling  and  by 
Cy(rus)  Hungerford  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette. 

Free  Book  Column 
CHARLES  LEE,  former  literary 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  and  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  and  a  reviewer  for  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Book 
Review,  is  autjior  of  a  new  free 
feature,  “Boolw  on  a  Budget."  ) 
Through  arrangements  with 
Pocket  Books,  Bantam  Boolis 
and  the  New  American  Library, 
the  feature  will  provide  review 
coverage  of  the  reprint  field. 
Kelly-Kramer,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  handling  the  advance 
publicity,  stresses  that  the  col¬ 
umn  is  not  a  subsidized  pliblic- 
t  Continued  on  page  53) 


Good  Serial  Fiction  is 


HABIT-FORMING 


(0/  /imiulii)  i 


Take  advantage  of  this  coming  sea¬ 
son  of  vacation-leisure  to  introduce 
the  folks  in  your  town  to  BLUE 
RIBBON  FICTION  ...  a  continuing 
feature  that  can  help  make  them 
steady  readers  of  your  paper  all  the 
year  around,  regardless  of  season! 
-First-run  novels  by  the  world’s 
most  famous  authors.  Synopses, 
proofs  and  prices  on  request. 


mwf  timomo.  r«rfi 

TMUNI  10WK.  Omt 


lUNE  YO 
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Biossat 


Studebaker 

buyin9  wave  sweeps 
'dhe  nation! 

Another  all-time  record  in  April ! 

More  people  bought  neu^  Studebaker  cars 
and  trucks  in  April  1949  than  in  any 
previous  month  in  any  year. 

Studebaker  sales  in  January,  February, 
and  March  were  the  biggest  for  any  quarter 
in  Studebaker  history. 

Twice  this  year  Studebaker  has  increased 
production  in  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
sensational  upsurge  in  demand. 

1949  is  a  Studebaker  year ! 

Studebaker's  really  rolling ! 


Advertisers 
In  N.E  Told 
Of  'Flexibility' 

Boston,  Mass. — The  great  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium  was  stressed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Boston  by  Frank 
Heanue  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Heanue,  who  was  one  of  a 
number  of  speakers  discussing 
the  comparative  merits  of  va¬ 
rious  media  to  New  England  ad¬ 
vertisers.  revealed  how  Lever 
Brothers  plans  the  big  national 
campaigns  in  behalf  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  how  regional  adver¬ 
tisers  manage  to  make  them¬ 
selves  heard  on  the  local  scale. 

“Have  you  something  to  sell? 
Do  it  through  the  newspapers.” 
Mr.  Heanue  said.  “Here  is  how 
you  do  it.  You  appropriate  $87 
a  line.  This  will  buy  for  you 
450  newspapers  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  35,700,000  in  418  cities 
with  a  total  population  of  65,- 
000.000,  approximately  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  U.  S. 

“This  example  happens  to  be 
a  basic  list  of  Lever  Brothers. 
New  England's  largest  adver¬ 
tiser,  a  list  which  includes  all 
cities  over  25,000. 

“It  focuses  attention  on  what 
many  authorities  consider  one 
of  the  greatest  features  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising — its  flexibility. 

“There  are  in  the  Unit^ 
States  1.887  daily  newspapers 
and  553  Sunday  newspapers.  It 
is  a  fair  assumption  that  these 
newspapers  reach  every  Amer¬ 
ican  who  reads,  and  the  various 
means  by  which  a  New  England 
advertiser  can  market  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  amazing.” 

Pointing  out  the  different  cate¬ 
gories  of  advertised  products, 
Mr.  Heanue  said.  “All  have  mar¬ 
keting  features  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  but  wherever  you  go 
with  this  merchandise,  you  can 
also  go  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  and  into  this  newspaper 
advertising  you  can  put  the 
name  of  the  man  who  sells  it. 

“Nowhere  is  the  flexibility  of 
newspapers  more  marked  than 
in  the  search  for  markets  where 
universal  acceptance  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  is  obviously  not  possible.  We 
all  know  that  you  can't  sell  anti¬ 
freeze  in  the  summer  time  and 
seldom  in  California.  But  cur¬ 
rently  we  have  a  battle  of  the 
soap  giants  seeking  markets  for 
the  new  soapless  detergents. 

“The  manufacturer  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  hard  and  soft 
water  markets  in  his  newspaper 
promotion.  He  can  watch  the 
competitive  brands  and  move  in 
with  more  advertising  in  any 
city. 

“In  brief,  the  manufacturer 
can  watch  the  battle  proceed 
and  adapt  his  newspaper  tactics 
to  meet  conditions  on  a  24-hour 
notice.  This  current  situation  is 
newspaper  flexibility  at  its  best. 

“For  the  small  manufacturer 
or  the  manufacturer  who  wants 
to  remain  sectional,  and  many 
choose  to  do  this,  life  can  be 
beautiful.  He  can  select,  sim¬ 
plify,  and  qualify  his  sales  prob¬ 
lems  by  letting  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  work  for  him.” 


When  It's  Hard 
To  Be  Objective 

Los  Angeles  —  Joe  Santley, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  general 
assignment  reporter,  returned 
from  a  story  and  sat  down  gin¬ 
gerly  at  his  typewriter. 

“On  that  dog  story,”  said  As¬ 
sistant  City  Editor  Leonard  Rib- 
lett,  “give  it  a  good  sympathetic 
twist.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  Santley 
growled,  rolling  up  his  left 
sleeve.  “Take  a  look.”  Riblett 
looked.  Santley’s  arm  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  neat  double  row 
of  tooth-marks. 

“And  I've  got  more  I  can't 
show  you,”  Santley  said. 

“On  second  thought,”  Riblett 
said.  “I  think  we'd  better  let 
someone  else  handle  this  story.'* 


Perlman  Appointed 
Triangle  Publisher 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Walter  H. 
Annenberg.  president  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J. 

Samuel  Perlman 
as  publisher  of 
Daily  Racing 
Form,  Morning 
Telegraph  and 
Cincinnati  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Mar.  Perlman, 
a  native  of  Win- 
n  i  p  e  g  ,  Can., 
started  his 
newspaper  c  a  • 
reer  on  the  Perlman 
sports  staff  of 
the  Winnipeg  Free  Press  in  1921. 
In  1928  he  founded  the  Winni- 
peg  Evening  Digest.  In  1938  he 
joined  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  as  manager  of  its  papers 
in  Seattle  and  Winnipeg  and 
later  Mexico  City.  ' 

Mir.  Perlman  was  transferred 
to  New  York  in  1943,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager.  A  year  later,  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  Trade 
Publications  Division  of  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  Inc.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  Division  are  the 
Morning  Telegraph  in  New 
York,  the  Cincinnati  Record 
and  Daily  Racing  Form,  which 
is  published  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Los  Angeles.  Toronto, 
Houston,  Miami  and  Seattle. 

■ 

Newsmen's  Parley 
Opens  Baseball  Park 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — Ingenu¬ 
ity  of  a  city,  editor  and  a  re¬ 
porter  gave  the  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette  a  Sunday  morning  beat 
and  paved  the  way  toward  the 
completion  of  the  city's  strike¬ 
bound  baseball  park. 

The  strike  tied  up  more  than 
$45,000,000  worth  of  construc¬ 
tion  projects.  With  unions  and 
contractors  failing  to  reach  an 
agreement.  City  Editor  Harry 
G.  Hoffman  and  Reporter 
Charles  R.  Armentrout  brought 
union  officials  together  and  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  withdraw  picket 
lines  at  the  ball  park. 

Workmen  went  back  on  the 
job  the  next  morning  and  the 
Charleston  Senators  opened 
their  season  on  schedule. 


Reston  Urges  'Dream  House' 
New  Techniques  For  Roberta 
To  Explain  News  Now  Complete 


Minneapolis — Both  American 
newspapers  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  failed  to  adapt  and 
improve  techniques  of  explana¬ 
tion  rapidly  enough  so  that  the 
country  can  fully  realize  the 
revolutionary  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

This  was  the  keynote  of  an 
address  by  James  B.  Reston, 
Washington  diplomatic  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times,  who 
delivered  the  third  memorial 
lecture  sponsored  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  the  Twin  Cities 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  on  May 
13. 

Mr.  Reston  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  present  realistic 
American  foreign  policy  enjoys 
wide  support  throughout  the 
country,  but  “support  has  been 
due.  in  part  at  least,  to  a  pop¬ 
ular  emotional  reaction  against 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union,”  rather  than  upon  full 
understanding  and  reasoning. 

Prisoners  of  Prejudice 


Chicago — ^The  “Dream  House' 
of  Roberta  Lee  Mason,  the  fin  < ' 
heroine,  is  now  complete  will 
landscaping  and  the  girl  oV 
served  her  15th  birthday,  May 
15,  in  her  new  home,  construe- 
ed  for  her  by  the  Carpenten 
District  Council  and  other  buil4 
ing  trade  unions,  under  spo> 
sorship  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
American. 

Last  Feb.  14,  Roberta  Lee  Ms 
son  rescued  her  four  little 
brothers  and  sisters  when  their 
home  caught  fire  and  burned  1i 
the  ground.  She  was  badly 
burn^  and  from  her  hospitk 
bed  she  won  the  heart  of  Chi  , 
cago  when  she  said:  “I’m  nc 
heroine.  It  was  my  job  to  take 
care  of  the  children.” 

The  Herald-American  checked 
the  character  of  the  family  and 
decided  something  should  be 
done  to  help  the  Masons  and  at 
the  same  time  recognize  the 
heroism  of  Roberta  Lee.  In¬ 
stead  of  raising  funds  for  a  new 
home,  Lou  Shainmark,  H-A 
managing  editor,  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  building  a  home. 


“I  believe  that  while  both  the 
government  and  the  newspapers 
have  made  enormous  progress 
in  explaining  policy  to  the 
people,  they  are  both  the 
prisoners  of  old  techniques  and 
prejudices  which  minimize  their 
influence  and  may  in  the  long 
run  threaten  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Reston’s  charges  against 
the  press  covered  three  major 
areas: 

A  tendency  to  stick  by  the 
old  techniques,  to  stress  “the 
startling,  the  bold,  the  sharp 
and  the  clear,  simple  fact”  or 
the  “gee  whiz  angle,”  without 
getting  to  the  essential  truth 
of  great  events. 

A  tendency  to  overstress  im¬ 
portance  of  a  possibly  less  im¬ 
portant  event  because  it  is  a 
"today  story”  over  what  may 
be  more  important  news  which 
may  have  been  treated  only  su¬ 
perficially  the  day  before. 

Insufficient  enterprising  re¬ 
porting  and  failure  “to  keep  on 
top  of  momentous  foreign  policy 
developments  while  they  are  de¬ 
veloping  and  not  merely  after 
they  are  announced.” 

On  the  governmental  level,  he 
declared  that  the  President 
“continues  to  shoot  from  the 
hip  in  his  extemporaneous  an¬ 
swers  to  intricate  foreign  policy 
questions  in  his  press  confer¬ 
ences.”  He  deplored  the  end  of 
the  use  of  “notice  questions” — 
accepted  in  press  conference  but 
answered  later  after  study. 

The  State  Department  came 
in  for  criticism  for  considering 
the  newspaper  reporter  as  a 
problem  rather  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  for  failing  to  have  a 
close  adviser  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  who  knows  the  needs 
of  newspapers,  and  for  failing 
to  have  responsible  officials 
available  to  reporters  when  ma¬ 
jor  policy  decisions  need  ex¬ 
plaining. 


He  got  in  touch  with  Michael 
Sexton,  head  of  the  carpenters' 
union,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  assign  union  men  to  build 
the  house  on  their  own  'time. 
He  contacted  Col.  Henry  Crown 
of  Material  Service  Corp.,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  furnish  the  supplies. 
Both  agreed  and  the  project  was 
underwav 

The  Herald-American  pub¬ 
lished  the  story  of  the  Dream 
House  to  be  built  by  the  unions 
and  business  leaders  rushed  to 
aid  in  offering  home  furnish¬ 
ings.  Services  and  materials  not 
directly  affecting  the  house  were 
offered  in  abundance.  The  stale 
built  a  road  around  the  house 
because  5,000  cars  found  them¬ 
selves  jammed  on  a  deadend 
path  the  first  Sunday  the  house 
was  open  for  inspection. 

The  $17,500  home,  with  $10,- 
000  furnishings,  was  dedicated 
on  March  27,  In  addition 
through  funds  raised  by  Herald- 
American  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  readers,  the  15-year-old 
girl  has  a  trust  fund  of  $10,000. 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 

ore  guided  by  one  precept: 

• 

Report  FAGS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIAUY 


ih'r;  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  ol  Dependability 
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At  Last!  It’s  Available  Anywhere! 

World-Famous  Hermes  Portable 


\\  hat  Better 
GRADUATION 
Gift? 


Typical  A  mericans 
in  All  Walks  of  Life 
L  'se  the  Hermes 


FFOKRAl.  TAX  INCLUDED 


FAITH  BALDWIN,  Fa 

fiction  writer,  wh<»e  latest 
biHik  is  Thf  C"!<ifn  SItof  String, 
sa>s:  “1  learned  about  the 
Hermes  from  writing  col¬ 
leagues  and  journalism  friends. 
Its  lightness  and  simplicity 
are  a  constant  amazement 
and  joy.” 


Unmatched  in  Lightness,  Compactness— 
yet  with  Full-Size  Performance,  Features  and  Stamina 


6"  to  7"  for  larger  portables. 

\et  it  performs  e.xactly  like  a  full- 
size  typewriter.  Its  keyboard  is 
standard  portable  size.  Despite  its 
lightness,  it  does  not  “creep"  in  use. 
It  is  solid  as  any  portable  machine. 
One  year  guarantee! 


►  Foreign  correspondents.  Armed 
Forces  writers,  knocking  about  the 
world,  have  brought  back  reports 
of  this  smallest  of  portables  — how 
it  can  take  punishment  in  all  cli¬ 
mates  under  all  conditions.  Yet  un¬ 
til  now,  so  few,  comparatively,  could 
be  produced  that  only  a  fraction  of 
the  huge  demand  could  be  met. 

Even  so,  the  Hermes  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  personal  writing  habits 
of  35,000  Americans  who’ve  been 
lucky  enough  to  get  one! 

Now,  at  last,  it's  available  to  all 
America,  just  as  fast  as  distribution 
can  be  set  up. 

Just  what  is  the  Hermes.’ 

It’s  the  world's  lightest  type¬ 
writer.  It's  easily  carried  around  the 
house  or  around  the  world.  It  w  eighs 
8  pounds,  11  ounces,  including  its 
built-in  metal  case.  It’s  11"  wide  and 
deep,  2!4"  high  (in  its  case)  against 


All  this  for  a  sensationally  low 
$68-S0  (Fed.  Tax  inc.).  If  you 
cannot  yet  find  Hermes  near  you, 
use  the  coupon. 


BOB  CONSIDINE,  Fa  mous 
columnist  and  feature  writer: 
“I’ve  used  my  He'rmes  during 
assignments  in  4.’  countries 
and  Bikini.  It's  a  man-sized 
package  which  won’t  pull 
your  arm  out  of  shape  when 
you  carry  it." 


PAILLARD  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
265  Madison  Ave., 

New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

O  I  am  interested  in  more  Infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Hermes  portable. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  or  mone> 
order  for  J68.50.  Please  ship  me, 
express  prepaid,  one  Hermes  por¬ 
table.  (New  ybrk  City  residents 
add  2^7  sales  tax.)  . 


The  secret  is  Engineered  Design. 
Every  fraction  of  an  inch  of  waste 
space  has  been  eliminated.  Every 
latest  development  in  light-weight 
metals  and  materials  is  found  on 
the  Hermes. 

A  SWISS  PRECISION  PRODUCT 


Bill  STERN,  Director  of 
Sports,  NBC:  “In  my  busi¬ 
ness  a  typewriter  must  be 
able  to  take  traveling  and 
hard  usage,  and  be  really  light. 
No  typewTiter  fills  these  qual¬ 
ifications  like  the  Hermes.” 


Address 

-3^ 

Citv  ' 

--  - 

S&T  Carrier  to  Make 
Flight  ’Round  World 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION  business  manager  of  the  News,  Dispatch  carriers  will  see  22 

is  now  circulation  consultant  home  games  of  the  Utica  Bha 

for  the  Cox  Newspapers  and  Sox  this  summer.  The  boys  art 
^  A  1  years  has  been  active  T  shirt  winners  in  a  contot 

I  Iwl  Ohio  association  in  con-  that  netted  500  increase  in  hom 

X  X^7X  X*XVAXV v»  nection  with  newspaperboy  wel-  delivered  circulation.  B<iyi 

___  ,  _  w  w  w  «  V  fare.  He  is  the  fifth  man  to  be  wear  their  Blue  Sox  Boostir 

L”1 «  ^  ’  U  a  SO  recognized  by  the  Ohio  T  shirts  for  free  admission  ti 

r  ilylll  IlOUllQ  W  OriQ  group  the  ball  games. 

Rw  rianrna  B  PoTents  Write  Letters  Fisher  in  Dallas 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  NEARLY  500  letters  were  re-  REX  FISHER  has  been  appoit* 

A  j  cently  submitted  by  parents  ed  country  circulation  maa 

A  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  paper.  To  do  this  would  be  an  j  Des  Moines  (la.)  RcgiTter  &  ager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mot* 
and  Tribune  carrier-sal^man  experience,  an  honor,  and  a  Tribune  carriers  in  a  contest  in  ing  News.  He 

which  I  would  never  the  parents  told  why  formerly  held 

newspaper  route  in  a  round-the-  forget.  thev  liked  to  have  their  son  be  the  same  nosi- 

world  flight  between  May  21-28.  A  host  of  national  and  local  w7th  toe 

R&T5c“eTrfirst  pr?ze  winn^^  Dajton  (Shio) 
rf^v^rnOTi^"^rkinor''th!i  anH*^  written  by  a  mother  and  another  Journal  Herald, 

oat^nn  J  ^  prize  letter  by  a  father,  where  he  had 

cation  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  s -  giving  each  a  $25  cash  prize,  been  employed 

Additional  prizes  were  given  13  years, 
for  second,  third  and  fourth.  He  is  a  past 
with  $2.50  each  for  other  good  president  of  toe 
letters  suitable  for  use  in  pro-  Central  States 
motion  of  newspaper  route  Circulation 
work.  Managers  Asso- 

“This  is  the  second  time  we  ciation  and  a  Fisher 
have  conducted  such  a  contest  former  director 
in  the  last  two  years,”  stated  of  the  International  Circulation 
E.  P.  Schwartz,  circulation  man-  Managers  Association.  He  rose 
ager.  “Both  times  it  has  fur-  from  a  $6-a-week  errand  boy  on 
nished  us  with  some  excellent  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  to 
promotional  material  to  help  us  circulation  manager,  later  taking 
sell  route  work  to  other  par-  charge  of  the  circulation  depart- 
ents  throughout  our  territory.”  ment  of  East  St.  Louis  (IlL) 

Journal. 

Calcutta,  India;  Bangkok,  Siam;  Carrier  Notes 

Hong  Kong;  Manila,  Kiilip-  THE  Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Daily  Appointed  in  Toronto 

pines;  Guam,  Wake  and  Mid-  Donald  Olson,  Minneapolis  Star  Province  is  running  a  series  vAN  H  FRI«;  pirpnlatinn  si 

urnv  ifilanHc-  Mnnoliiln  anH  Can  _ I  _ _ lu _  _ i _ WfCUlatlOn  Ol- 


cation  of  the  Star  and  Tribune’s 
new  plant. 

Donald  Olson,  15,  Dawson, 

Minn.,  the  carrier-salesman  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Star  and  Tribune 
for  this  historic  event,  will  de¬ 
liver  approximately  90  copies 
of  the  May  22  dedication  issue 
of  toe  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  to  government  oflScials  in 
13  foreign  cities. 

Outstanding  Carrier 

The  flight  will  touch  these 
points;  Washington,  D.  C.;  New  ,  .  .. 

York  City;  London;  Brussels, 

Belgium;  Damascus,  Syria;  Ka- 
rachi,  Pakistan;  New  Delhi  and 
Calcutta,  India;  Bangkok,  Siam; 

Hong  Kong;  Manila,  Kiilip- 

pines;  Guam,  Wake  and  Mid-  Donald  Olson,  Minneapolis  Star 


way  islands;  Honolulu,  and  San  and  Tribune  carrier,  chosen  to  of  carrier  promotion  ads  in  its  rector  of  the  Toronto  Tele- 

Fr^cisco.  deliver  Sunday  Tribune  around  paper,  including  a  large  display  gram,  has  announced  the  so 

The  special  d^ication  issue  the  world,  looks  over  some  Pan  ad  each  week,  featuring  "Car-  ^  ’  ““  ^ne  ap 


of  the  Sunday  Tribune  will  con¬ 
tain  news  and  pictures  about 


American  travel  folders. 


rier  Salesman  of  the  Week.” 
TTiirty-six  hundred  Buffalo 


the  new  plant  in  addition  to  the  outstanding  Star  and  Tribune  fN.  Y.)  Evening  News  carriers 
regular  news  and  Sunday  fea-  carrier-salesmen  in  toe  Nicollet  and  their  helpers  were  recently 
^  Hotel  in  Minneapolis  May  23.  entertained  at  the  News’  semi- 

Donald,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Topping  the  list  of  sports  annual  carriers’  show  at  a 
Clarence  E.  Olson  of  Dawson,  celebrities  who  will  be  on  hand  Buffalo  theater.  ’They  were  wel- 
was  chosen  l^om  among  the  foj.  this  all-carrier  event  are  corned  by  Frank  J.  Bodkin, 
more  man  b,ik)0  btar  and  Tnb-  j^ck  Dempsey,  Leo  Durocher,  News  home  delivery  manager. 

Grange!  Johnny  Mize,  Richard  Caldwell.  14,  Peoria 
Dak^a  Bemie  Bierman,  Johnny  Lu-  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  carrier- 

Dakota.  and  westorn  Wiscon^n.  jack,  Bronko  Nagurski.  George  salesman,  traveled  over  his 

Makan  and  many  others,  includ-  route  twice  in  the  other  night 
outstanding  r^^  as  a  student,  g  number  of  outstanding  to  return  a  $20  bill  to  one  of 

as  a  citizen  and  as  a  carrier-  Minnesota  football  stars,  past  his  customers  who  had  given 

present.  it  to  him  in  mistake  for  a  dollar 

rieMsalead^fn  illhis  lhS^  Another  speciaj  guest  will , be  bill.  Finding  he  had  $19  more 


pointment  of  Eric  Gaisford  ai 
city  circulation  manager,  an4 


»nH  A  '  Capt.  James  Gallagher.  Air  than  he  should  have,  young 

and  community  activities.  An  Force  flier  who  piloted  the  B-50  Caldwell  went  back  over  his  Gillis  as  country 


“Lucky  Lady  II”  around  the  route  and  finally  found  the  lady  ati™  nf  Van 

world  in  the  first  non-stop  flight  who  had  given  him  toe  $20  bill 


basketball  team  this  year — a  March. 


wiiu  iiau  Kivcii  mill  me  ip*v/  mii  n  /->  u--  i.„,i  oi! 

by  mistoke.  He  returned  the  ?: 


Min-  The  “Parade  of  Champions”  $20  and  got  a  dollar  for  his 
tourna-  staged  twice.  There’ll  trustworthiness.  ^^9''^: 

be  a  morning  show  for  Star  and  Nin-  sibanu  -  ”  ’  *  Columbia  and  the  Von- 


model  plane  building.  ?^igu~u*n?IV°VrrieT  tSd  tS’L  is 

Flight  Starts  May  21  an  evening  show  for  city  car-  ^gek  conte^^^n  efficiency  and  ex^rie^ce  ^  iJ^^he^^^cirtuffi 

Donalds  world  flight  will  be  ■  aw  j-  +  capability,  will  be  awarded  a  ggld  with  New  Liberty  maga- 

accomplished  via  Pan  American  Pjjr  "8  the  dinner  a  sports  trip  to  Florida  in  June,  accord-  in  ckna^  LiOerty  maga 

clipper.  Don  wUl  be  accom-  celebrity  will  be  seated  at  each  to  Jack  Chambers  circula-  t^naaa. 

panied  throughout  the  entire  ^t)le  with  a  group  of  carriers,  tion  manager.  «  , 

ffight  by  a  special  representa-  Carriers  will  receive  door  prizes  Carriers  of  the  LaCrosse  3  NeW  ABC  Members 

tive  of  the  Pan  American  com-  *®,.  wf“  pogroms  (Wis. )  Tribune  have  been  of-  Three  newspapers  have  beei 

«•  I,*  11  V-  •  *  1ft  ftA  Opportunity  to  earn  added  to  the  membership  in  Au- 

The  flight  will  begin  at  10:00  wiU  to  all-expense  paid  trips  to  Mil-  dit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  They 

21,  at  ri^w waukee  and  Chicago  by  secur-  are:  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Su»- 

Wold-Chamberlain  Field  in  Min-  Star  and  Tribune  sports  staff,  jjjg  ^ew  subscriptions  during  News,  Maplewood  (La.)  Star, 
neapolis.  C>n  hand  to  bid  Don  includi^  executive  sports  edi-  May.  The  trip  is  scheduled  to  and  Point  Pleasant  (N.  J.) 
^rewell  will  be  Capt.  James  begin  June  16  by  bus  to  Mil-  Ocean  County  Leader-Beacon. 

Gallagher  —  another  round-toe-  ®d|tor  Jo®  Hendrickson;  Star  vvaukee  and  on  to  Chicago  for  a  ■ 

wwld  flier.  ^itor  Bernie  Swai^n,  and  visit  to  Lincoln  Park  2!k>o  and  ,  ,  «  t  T  -U  1 

Donald  considers  himself  “a  sports  columnists  Dick  Cullum.  the  Cubs -Dodgers  baseball  Judge  Sues  for  Libel 
very  lucky  fellow”  to  ^  toe  George  Barton  and  Halsey  Hall.  game.  Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  Mil- 

first  round-the-world  carrier.  In  Portable  television  sets  are  waukee  Journal  has  been 

hu  application  for  the  trip,  he  Qniocms  Honor  Cox  being  earned  by  Coltmbus  ( O. )  named  in  a  $50,000  libel  suit  filtd 

wrote,  “I’d  treasure  the  chance  GLENN  L.  COX,  Dayton  (O.)  Dispatch  carriers.  The  Dispatch  by  County  Judge  Merrill  R.  Fair 
^  *”®"  ^  government  Daily  Newt,  has  been  elected  is  featuring  pictures  of  TV  set  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  who  claimri 

officials)  and  show  them  an  ex-  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  winners  as  part  of  the  circula-  that  his  reputation  was  defamad 
ample  of  the  way  freedom  of  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As-  tion  promotion  program.  as  toe  result  of  editorials  pub" 

the  press  is  illustrated  in  my  sociation.  Mr.  Cox,  formerly  Sixty  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-  lished  Nov.  4  and  Nov.  6. 
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waiiicis,  CII.U  carriers.  Judged  tops  in  a  six-  Mr  Oillis  hn<!  had  14  vears’ 
week  contest  on  efficien^  and  experience  in  the  circuLtion 
Durine  the  dinner  a  snorts  '^®t  awarded  a  field  with  New  Liberty  maga- 

Jnf  hft  zine  in  Canada. 


game.  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  Mil- 

Portable  television  sets  are  waukee  Journal  has  been 
being  earned  by  Columbus  ( O. )  named  in  a  $50,000  libel  suit  filed 


WITH  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
AT  AN  ALL  TIME  HIGH 


You  need  more  than  ever  to  hold  and  increase 
your  National  linage  which  is  the  life  blood  of 
your  profit  structure. 

Your  national  advertising  representatives  are  able 
citizens — they  are  in  instant  contact  with  space 
buyers  and  are  aggressive  in  promoting  your  in¬ 
terests. 

Your  advertising  in  EDITOR.  &  PUBUSHER 
supports  them  wholeheartedly  and  is  valuable  in 
two  other  ways — 

That  is,  your  sales  message  does  its  special,  speci¬ 
fic  job,  and  at  the  same  time  every  page  does  the 
overall  job  of  selling  newspapers  as  the  great 
primary  medium  of  advertising. 

There  is  no  clamor  and  conflict  on  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  pages  —  it  is  all  newspaper  talk. 
Advertisers  and  agencies  like  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  for  that  very  reason.  It  helps  them 
keep  posted  on  this  major  medium — without  dis¬ 
traction  or  interruption. 


By  printing  articles  about  posters,  paper-book 
matches,  radio,  magazines,  etc.,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  could  attract  more  circidation  —  but 
would  that  mean  more  value?  Smart  newspaper 
publishers  long  have  known  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  agencies.  Some  i)ublishers,  for 
instance,  may  get  85%  of  their  national  linage 
through  less  than  40  agencies.  We  cover  them  all 
by  company  and  individual  subscriptions. 

Obviously,  when  placing  your  promotion,  it  is 
practical  to  be  selective.  Your  advertising  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  automatically  .selects 
those  advertisers  and  agencies  which  are  genuine 
prospects  for  newspaper  schedules  in  your  news¬ 
paper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  “the  Bible  of  the 
newspaper  business.”  The  judgment  of  newspaper 
people  is  greatly  valued  by  advertisers  and  agents. 

To  keep  them  informed  about  your  market  and 
medium  may,  on  occasion,  be  more  important  than 
you  imagine. 
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Spot  News  of  Advertising  and  Newspaper  Making 

1700  Times  Tower  Building  42nd  Street  and  Broadway 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Negro  School  Offers 
Professional  Training 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


THE  ONLY  Negro  sdiool  of 

journalism  in  the  U.  S. — and 
that  probably  means  the  world — 
is  conducted  in  a  trim  brick-and- 
white  building  at  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri’s  Lincoln  University, 
C,  E.  S,  N. 

The  “C,  E,  S,  N”  business,  in 
the  World  Almanac  listing  of 
universities,  means  “co-educa- 
tional,  extension,  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  Negro  only.”  It’s  that  last 
part  that’s  significant. 

For  it  means  that  professional 
training  for  journalism,  with  all 
its  implications  for  the  field  it 
serves,  has  penetrated  Negro 
education  at  its  highest  level. 

30  in  Program 

While  a  score  of  other  Negro 
universities  offer  limited  courses 
in  journalism,  and  at  least  two — 
Xavier  at  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  State  at  Houston — ^have 
well-developed  departments  of 
journalism,  only  Lincoln  con¬ 
ducts  a  full-scale  professional 
school. 

Currently  some  30  young  men 
and  women  are  participating  in 
a  program  of  training  that  will 
place  most  of  them  in  jobs  on 
Negro  publications  .  . .  and  some, 
the  school  hopes,  on  “white” 
papers  as  well. 

For  while  Lincoln  is  a  Negro 
institution,  and  its  faculty  and 
students  are  exclusively  Negro, 
the  school  of  journalism  is  not 
training  exclusively  for  the  Ne¬ 
gro  press. 

‘“nie  instructional  program  is 
designed  to  provide  ttie  student 
with  the  basic  preparation  suit¬ 
able  for  any  type  of  publication, 
Negro  or  otherwise,”  says  its 
dean,  Armistead  Scott  Pride. 

“We  recognize,”  he  says,  “no 
specific  techniques  pertinent  to 
the  training  of  youths  that  may 
go  onto  Negro  publications. 

While  the  number  of  “white” 
newspapers  employing  Negro 
newsmen  is  growing,  it’s  still 
small.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
school’s  Journalism  Newsletter 
turned  up  only  17  Negroes  em¬ 
ployed  on  “white”  dailies.  Hence 
the  stated  objective  to  train  re¬ 
cruits  for  “any  type  of  publi¬ 
cation,”  while  striking,  is  prob¬ 
ably  less  significant  than  the 
school’s  potentiality  for  service 
to  the  Negro  press  itself. 

Holds  Unique  Position 

For  here  the  school  brings  to 
bear  a  professional  point  of  view 
and  influence  on  one  of  the  most 
controversial  areas  in  American 
journalism. 

Says  the  Dean,  “While  we  take 
not  one  iota  of  pride  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  racially  separate  institu¬ 
tion,  we  recognize  a  certain 
unique  position  we  hold  as  the 
only  school  of  journalism  in  the 
country  that  manifests  any  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  Negro  fiel^” 

That  “special  interest”  sug¬ 
gests  potentialities  for  the  Lin¬ 
coln  school  out  of  all  proportion 


to  its  present  size.  Impact  on 
the  Negro  press  of  a  professional 
school  of  journalism  could  be 
profound. 

In  existence  only  since  1942, 
the  Lincoln  school  has  had  but 
little  time  to  make  itself  felt — 
yet  a  review  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  indicates  that  the  State 
of  Missouri  may  have  wrought 
better  than  it  knew  when  it 
created  the  school  in  1942  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  Negro  from  attending  the 
state  university. 

’The  school,  and  the  attractive 
colonial-style  building  which 
houses  it,  trace  their  exLstence 
to  the  efforts  of  Lucile  Bluford, 
managing  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Call,  a  Negro  week¬ 
ly,  to  register  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  graduate  study 
in  journalism. 

She  was  refused  admission. 
Three  court  decisions  later  it 
was  established  that  Missouri 
had  a  choice  of  admitting  Miss 
Bluford  to  the  state  university 
or  establishing  “equal”  accom¬ 
modations  elsewhere. 

Result  was  the  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism,  in 
a  $30,000  building  housing  lab¬ 
oratories  for  advertising,  typog¬ 
raphy,  photo-engraving,  photo¬ 
graphy,  news  editing  and  report¬ 
ing. 

$32,400  Budget 

’The  school  has  a  library  of 
1,200  volumes,  subscribes  to  1^ 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  “We 
get  a  copy  of  every  Negro  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  published 
today,”  says  Dean  Pride. 

“This  material  plus  more  that 
has  been  collected  through  the 
years  serves  to  implement  and 
fill  out  discussions  on  American 
journalism.  Frankly,  we  believe 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the 
country  where  this  is  being 
done;  perhaps  the  only  place 
where  the  interest  in  the  subject 
carries  the  pursuit  this  far.” 

,  Equipment  includes  a  copy- 
desk,  20  typewriters,  $6,000 
worUi  of  typographical  equip¬ 
ment  owned  by  the  school  and 
$25,000  worth  owned  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  available  to  the 
school,  four  Speed  Graphic  cam¬ 
eras,  ^,100  worth  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  equipment. 

Operating  budget  for  1948-49 
is  ^2.400.  Faculty  consists  of 
three  full-time  instructors  ( about 
to  be  increased  to  four)  headed 
by  Dean  Pride,  who  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  RGchi- 
gan,  has  an  A.M.  degree  from 
Chicago  and  an  &^J  from 
Northwestern’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  and  substantial 
newspaper  experience. 

Cooperation  of  publishers  with 
the  school  is  excellent,  says  Mr. 
Pride.  It  consists  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  graduates,  joint  meet¬ 
ings  of  faculty  and  publishers, 
appearances  of  Negro  editors  and 
pyslishers  at  the  school,  gifts 


and  scholarships  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  other  evidences  of 
support. 

“We  try  to  keep  in  as  close 
touch  as  possible  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  publishing  field  by  having 
daily  newspaper  representatives 
address  our  students  regular¬ 
ly,  by  visiting  their  newspaper 
prlants,  by  attending  conven¬ 
tions,”  he  says. 

“This  semester  we  are  polling 
some  400  daily  newspapers — 
north,  south,  east  and  west — as 
to  their  employment  of  Negro 
talent  in  the  past,  and  their  in¬ 
clinations  now.” 

Activities  of  the  school  in¬ 
clude  publication  of  The  Lincoln 
Clarion,  college  newspaper;  and 
the  Lincoln  Journalism  Newslet¬ 
ter,  a  monthly  mimeographed 
publication  of  news  of  interest 
to  Negro  journalists. 

The  Clarion  is  a  tabloid  week¬ 
ly  which  demonstrates  the  same 
preoccupation  with  problems  of 
racial  equality  as  its  professional 
big  brothers,  but  without  the 
bitterness  of  inflammatory  writ¬ 
ing  that  characterizes  many. 

The  Newsletter  is  a  chatty 
publication  with  a  national  cir¬ 
culation  of  450.  It  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  discussions  of 
the  Negro  press,  and  offers  the 
school  unusual  opportunity  to 
reach  Negro  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  on  a  professional  level. 

Space  for  Criticism 

“We  are  quite  conscious  of 
criticism  of  the  Negro  press.” 
says  Dean  Pride,  “and  give  them 
full  space  in  our  Newsletter 
from  time  to  time.” 

This  criticism,  he  declares,  is 
recognized  also  in  the  routine 
instructional  activities  of  the 
school.  “As  we  see  it,”  he  says, 
“the  so-called  shortcomings  of 
some  Negro  papers  today  paral¬ 
lel  the  same  shortcomings  of 
present-day  lesser-known  organs 
and  of  the  general  press  in  its 
early  years  .  .  .  unobjective,  per¬ 
sonalized  reporting  of  news, 
shoddy  editing,  patternless 
make-up,  and  unethical,  distaste¬ 
ful  advertising. 

“Moreover,  as  part  of  our  reg¬ 
ular  course  work  we  canvass 
local  audiences  for  their  opin¬ 
ions  of  Negro  newspapers  and 
seek  in  this  way  to  accustom  the 
students  to  the  pattern  of  poll¬ 
ing  readers  and  assemble  within 
our  walls  as  much  data  as  we 
can  on  the  attitude  of  readers 
toward  the  Negro  newspaper. 

“Platform  discussions  —  laudi- 
tory  and  critical — on  the  Negro 
press  become  part  of  our  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials  on  the  subject 
of  the  Negro  press  and  we  pub¬ 
lish  them  in  our  ‘Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nalism  Series’.” 

Major  problems  of  operating 
the  school,  says  Mr.  Pride,  are 
finding  sufficiently  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  and  overcoming  the  Eng¬ 
lish  deficiencies  of  the  students. 

Despite  these  difiQculties,  he 
says,  “we  propose  to  send  forth 
highly  trained  graduates  capable 
of  holding  their  own  anywhere, 
but  insofar  as  they  flow  onto 
Negro  organs  to  be  a  force  oper¬ 
ating  ever  for  the  sustained  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  of  these  organs 
and  for  a  brand  of  leadership 
that  will  in  this  way  serve  to 
keep  the  whole  bloc  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  on  a  high  plane.” 


Ackerman  Lists 
12  Columbia 
School  Projects 

A  graduate  school  of  radio, . 
television,  facsimile  and  conh 
munications  and  a  radio,  teleri- 
sion  and  facsimile  institute  art 
among  a  dozen  projects  from 
which  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalian 
“may  select  in  future  years,”  a^ 
cording  to  Dean  Carl  W.  Acke- 
man. 

In  his  annual  report,  Dean 
Ackerman  also  listed  among  the 
“fields  of  opportunity”  open  to 
the  School:  establishment  olj 
printing  laboratory:  revival  of 
the  Independent  Journal,  the 
semi-monthly  sewspaper  forme 
ly  published  by  the  School;  et  i  ► 
pansion  of  the  services  of  th 
American  Press  Institute  in  for 
eign  countries:  establishment  «i 
a  research  bureau  for  continir 
ing  studies  of  news  and  editorial 
problems:  organization  of  semi¬ 
nars  for  the  study  of  industrial 
and  financial  public  relations: 
establishment  of  professorships 
of  journalism  in  relation  to  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  and  the  na 
tional  economy;  and  establish 
ment  of  a  fund  for  the  publica 
tion  of  pamphlets  and  books. 

Dean  Ackerman  asserted  each 
project  could  be  realized. 

“Since  Joseph  Pulitzer  s  orig¬ 
inal  benefaction  to  the  School 
we  have  added  more  than 
$1,000,000  to  our  funds  for  spe 
cial  projects,”  he  reported.  "In 
light  of  this  record  the  finane 
ing  of  these  12  projects  is  an  at 
tainable  objective.” 

The  dean  also  reported  on  the 
results  of  a  survey  recently 
completed  by  Professor  Richard 
T.  Baker  on  the  placement  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  last  three  graduating 
classes  at  the  School. 

The  poll  indicated,  he  said, 
that  99.94%  of  the  “active  jour¬ 
nalists”  among  the  graduates 
are  currently  employed  in  news- 
editorial  functions — 76.19%  h> 
news  and  editoriai  fields  alone. 
An  additional  17.2%  have  gone 
into  public  relations  work,  an¬ 
other  4.76%  into  teaching,  and 
1.8%  into  publication  and  com¬ 
munications  work  with  the 
United  Nations.  Only  21  out  of 
189  graduates  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  journalistic  work. 


Ludlow 


composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 
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IS  a  must 

For  A  Full  Sales  Quota 
In  The  Pacific  Northwest 


Whatever  you  sell  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  bright¬ 
est  spot  of  the  West — the  Spokane  Market  is  a  must  for 
a  full  sales  quota!  Composed  of  parts  of  four  states,  and 
populated  by  more  than  900, 000 ^prosperous  people,  the 
Spokane  Market  is  a  region  as  large  as  New  England 
bounded  on  all  four  sides  by  giant  mountain  ranges.  It 
is  an  independent  market  of  tremendous  size  and  wealth 
— a  big  producer  and  a  big  consumer. 


Retail  Sales  . 

Food  Sales . 

Drug  Sales . 

General  AAerchandise  Sales 

AAarket  Income . 

Papulation . 

Bank  Transactians* 

Postal  Receipts* 

Value  Building  Permits* 


UP  244% 
UP  24«% 
UP  161% 
UP  219% 
UP  215% 
UP  23% 
UP  297% 
UP  91% 
UP  580% 


It  will  pay  you  well,  whatever  you  advertise  and  sell  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  tap  the  responsive  buying  power  of 
the  Spokane  Market.  Make  sure  your  schedule  includes  the 
long-established,  widely  read  Spokane  Dailies.  They  alone  do 
the  job.  and  do  it  right  in  the  Spokane  Market — which,  because 
of  distance,  is  removed  from  coastal  influence. 


HEART  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


Adv«rfitiA9  R*pr«Mntotiv«8;  CrRtm*r  A  WMidword,  Iik.,  N«w  York,  Chico^o,  Dtfroif, 
les  Angolot,  Son  fronciKo.  Color  Roprotontotivot,  SUNDAY  SROKfSMAN- 
REVIEW  CoMK  So<tiont:  Motropoliton  Group. 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

150,000 

81.84%  UN-duplicated 


3  TEXANS 


lam**  N.  Alli¬ 
son,  publisher. 
Midland  Re¬ 
porter-Tele¬ 
gram;  his  son, 
Jimmy,  senior 
ot  Sewonee 
Military  Acad¬ 
emy;  and  his 
father,  James 
H.  Allison, 
vicepresident- 
od  director, 
Wichito  Falls 
Times. 


New  Pole  Bag  Marvels  at  U.  S. 
Tried  in  Toledo  Work  Amid  Din 

Toj^do,  O.— a  visual  pole  bag.  New  Orleans,  La  —  Miss 
weather-proof  and  w>th  a  Karen  Aabye,  reporter  for  the 
preyed  wo^  com  container,  is  Copenhagen  Berlingske  Tidende, 
1  ®  ®  newspaper  which  dates  back 

Jules  H,  Theobald,  of  the  or-  1749  vvalked  into  the  news- 
culation  department  of  the  To-  Orleans  Times- 

.  Picayune  and  looked  around 

her,  completely  amazed. 

''“u-  a  clear  plastic  window  get  any- 

which  displays  the  streamer  line  ^^ing  written  in  such  a  mad- 
and  top  display  heads.  A  5  by  house?”  she  inquired.  "In  Den- 
11-inch  space  under  the  windcw  mark,  the  reporters  have  pri- 
provides  for  the  name  of  the  g^gg^  gj  j^eir  own.  The 

newspaper  and  an  advertising  editor,  too.  has  an  office.  When 
slogan.  #  11  •  j  he  wants  us  to  go  out  on  a 

It  holds  22  30-page,  full-sized,  ^tory  he  knocks  upon  the 

newspapers.  It  is  loaded  from  jggr  >• 

the  side  and  the  customer  gets  For  a  minute  the  blond  scribe 
his  pa^r  from  the  same  open-  listened  to  the  newsroom  din. 
ing  -^e  com  container  is  de-  sg  ^gj^g  ^^iig 

'‘*^®Z**  theft,  but  per-  ygg  ^^g  trying  to  think  of  seri- 
mits  the  routeman  or  collator  gg^  things  to  write."  she  added. 

money  without  “Ah,  but  perhaps  I  come  from  a 
aimcuiiy.  •  -  -w  1  j-  -  l®nd  where  there  is  more  time 

A  flap  placed  at  the  loading  jg^  silence " 

gate  keeps  the  papers  sheltered  Mi^^g  ^abye  said.  "Of  course 
from  the  weather  and  automat-  ^g  jij^g  ygg  must  meet  our 
ically  goes  back  into  place  when  deadlines.  Which  means  all  re 
®  **  remov^.  porters  are  soon  dead.  We  have 

The  bag  has  been  placed  m  ^  Ign-  ijjg .. 
service  by  the  Toledo  Morning  ^iss  Aabye  has  10  novels  to 
Times  and  shows  an  increased  jjgg  credit.  During  the  war  she 

had  a  close  bri^h  with  the 

idousff^used  S  toe  Timw  *^ac-  near  Copen- 

viousiy  “sea  oy  we  limes,  ac  hagen  was  used  as  a  rendezvous 

Danish  underground. 

•  ^*^5  Th®®hald  has  served  as  -p^jg  Qermans  caught  on,  blew 

circulation  manager  on  Scripps-  gp  house.  M^s  Aabye  es- 

*0  Stockholm.  She  is  on 

T?m,.a*i7  vH?*  ®  thrce-months’  tour  of  the 

Times  17  years.  A  company  has  unitBH  matoc 
been  organized  to  manufacture  aiaxes.  ^ 

the  bags  under  the  name  of  _ 

Everdry  Bag.  NRDGA  Spokesman 

Gives  Copy  Hints 

Worcester,  Mass. — How  to 
write  productive  retail  adver¬ 
tising  copy  was  the  theme  of  an 
address  by  Howard  P.  Abra¬ 
hams,  manager  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
who  spoke  May  2  at  a  Joint 
meeting  of  NRDGA’s  Smaller 
Stores  Division  and  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Chamber  of  Conrunerce. 

"The  first  procedure  in  any 
selling  Job  is  to  determine  what 
to  promote,”  said  Mr.  Abrahams. 
After  you  decide  what  to  sell 
and  when  to  sell  it,  he  said,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the 
main  selling  approaches.  Among 
these  he  listed  quality,  perform¬ 
ance,  reputation,  popularity  and 
guarantee. 


It’s  a  good  thing  we  don’t  have  to  make  your 
telephone  instrument  bigger  every  time  we  make 
it  possible  for  you  to  call  more  people.  You’d 
have  to  move  out  of  the  house  to  make  roon 
for  the  telephone. 


Ihe  big  increase  in  the  number  of  Bell  tek 
phones  —  10,500,000  have  been  added  since  the 
end  of  the  war  —  is  just  one  reason  for  the 
increased  value  of  the  telephone,  lliere’s  been 
an  increase  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Service  is  more  valuable  because  calls  go 
through  faster,  more  accurately.  Often  they  go 
farther,  too.  Millions  of  calls  a  day  now  travd 
greater  distances  at  the  local  rate. 

'Fliere  has  ne\’er  been  a  time  when  the  tel«- 
phone  has  been  of  greater  value  to  you  than 
right  now. 

And  the  cost  is  still  low.  Increases  in  tde- 
phone  rates  are  much  less  than  the  increases  in 
most  other  things  you  buy.  ITiey  average  only 
a  penny  or  so  per  call. 
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BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Pol*  bag  UMd  in  Tolado  hat 
window  and  spociol  woathor 
protoction  flap*. 
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Syndicate  Notes 

continued  from  page  44 


ity  offering  but  will  cover  as 
niany  titles  as  possible  and  will 
be  'free  to  review  honestly.” 

Distribution  will  begin  July  1, 
and  papers  must  sign  up  with 
Kelly-Kramer  by  May  25.  One 
stifulation  of  the  free  feature: 
newspaper  must  promise  to 
18  out  of  the  24  columns  re- 
red  a  year. 

and  Notes 

L.  A.  MAYNARD,  professor 
nutrition  and  biochemistry 
[Coraiell  University,  Ithaca, 
nJy.,  and  Dr.  Rene  J.  Dubos, 
teriologist  and  member  of 
Rockefeller  Institute  for 
leal  Research,  New  York 
have  been  elected  new 
rtees  of  Science  Service. 

_  »e  Central  Press  Association 
o'  Cleveland  and  Jesse  T.  Car- 
gll,  staff  cartoonist,  received 
ertificates  of  honor  from  the 
fational  Safety  Council  recent- 
b.  The  award  to  Cargill  was 
br  “Embalming  Fluid,”  judged 
me  of  the  best  works  submitted 
ty  newspapers  in  the  National 
Safety  Council's  1948  Christmas 
*fety  drive. 

Jimmy  Powers,  who  writes 
{ports  commentary  five  times  a 
veek  for  the  Chicago  Thibune- 
Kew  York  News  Syndicate,  has 
lUst  published  “Baseball  Per- 
(onalities,”  a  320-page  volume, 
nade  up  entirely  of  original 
naterial,  under  the  imprint  of 
ludolph  Field. 

Snuffy  Smith,  the  King  Fea- 
■URES  Syndicate  comic  strip 
character  from  “Barney  Google 
and  Snuffy  Smith,”  is  pictured 
currently  on  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
%cruiting  posters.  Fred  Lass- 
well,  the  artist,  is  an  ex-Marine. 

“Crusty,”  a  new  cartoon  char- 
Kter,  will  soon  be  introduced  to 
bakers  throughout  the  country 
for  use  in  comic  strip  form  on 
bread  wrappers.  The  idea  waj 
dreamed  up  by  Louis  Melamed, 
president  of  Melamed-Hobbs, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis  advertising 
a(ency. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club  certificate  as  “Wo¬ 
man  of  the  Year"  at  the  annual 
dinner  •  May  14. 


Named  Ad  Club  Head 
MABEL  OBENCHAIN,  midwest 
manager  of  Famous  Features 
Syndicate,  was  elected  president 
'  ’  of  the  Women’s 
Ad  vertising 
Club  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Obenchain 
bas  served  as 
chairman  of  the 
Inter  City  Con¬ 
ference  of  wo¬ 
men’s  ad  clubs, 
locational  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inter 
City  Conference 
of  women’s  ad 
dubs,  vocational 
chairman  and 
during  the  past 
jear  as  first  vicepresident  of  the 
<  t  ■  Chicago  club.  As  midwest  man¬ 
lier  of  Famous  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,^  she  directs  the  sale  of  wo¬ 
men’s  dress  patterns  and  other 
women’s  page  features  to  news¬ 
papers. 


PNPA  Awards 
For  Editorial 
Work  Listed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Robert  J. 
Arthur,  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Tribune,  won  the  first  award  for 
editorials  in  Classification  1  in 
the  1949  Editorial  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  State  College. 

The  prize  was  for  newspapers 
with  circulation  above  15,000. 
The  editorial  was  headed,  "A 
Start  on  Housing?” 

The  first  award  for  public 


service  campaigns  or  crusade  se¬ 
ries  went  to  the  Monetson  Daily 
Independent  for  its  coverage  of 
the  Donora  smog  disaster. 

An  advance  list  of  the  win¬ 
ners  and  honorable  mentions 
for  dailies  and  weeklies,  was 
made  available  to  Editor  &  Pul- 
lisher  this  week.  First  and  sec¬ 
ond  awards  were  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  winners  at  the  annual 
Editorial  Conference  of  PNPA 
at  State  College,  May  20-21. 

Other  first  awards  in  various 
classifications  were: 

Hershel  M.  Brown,  music 
critic,  Bethlehem  Globe  Times; 
Wayne  W.  Holben,  reporter,  Al¬ 
lentown  Chronicle;  Edwin  H. 
Beachler,  staff  writer,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Don  Donaghey, 


sports  writer,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin;  Daniel  J.  2^mm,  reporter, 
Johnstown  Democrat;  Orrin  C. 
Evans,  reporter,  Chester  Times. 

Also  Charles  W.  Fitzkee,  re¬ 
porter,  Lancaster  Intelligencer 
Journal;  Harold  C.  Yingllng, 
editor,  Sayre  Evening  Times; 
Frances  Buchanan,  reporter, 
New  Wilmington  Globe;  Rosalie 
Peirsol,  staff  writer,  the  Swath- 
morean,  Swarthmore;  Frank  S. 
Holowach.  reporter,  Titusville 
Herald;  Jack  Malone,  managing 
editor,  Beaver  Valley  Times. 

Also  Joan  McKeon,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Germantown  Courier; 
Tom  Lyon,  sports  editor.  Centre 
Daily  Times,  State  College;  John 
Tilton,  managing  editor.  Upper 
Darby  News. 


? 


The  problem  of  finding  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  threshold  always  has  been  a 
serious  one,  even  before  the  days  of 
the  current  housing  shortage.  That 
is  why  we  derive  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  being  able  to  make 
available  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  money  entrusted  to  us  by  our 
policyholders  for  mortgage  loans  to 
prospective  home  owners. 

Of  course,  our  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  invest  our  policyholders’ 
funds  judiciously.  We  have  found 


that  mortgages  on  residential  prop¬ 
erties  meet  that  objective;  as  invest¬ 
ments,  they  earn  a  fair  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  for  our  policyholders,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  help  to  improve 
the  communities  in  which  many  of 
these  people  live. 

Thus,  by  investing  some  of  the 
available  funds  in  homes,  and  by  in¬ 
suring  the  lives  of  our  policyholders, 
we  are  helping  to  further  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal:  to  live  comfortably  today, 
with  security  for  tomorrow. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Radio  Doomed  by  TV 
It  Is!  It  Isn’t!  It  Is! . . . 

By  Jerry  Walker 


IS  RADIO  doomed? 

Now  that's  the  quickest  way 
to  start  an  argument.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  even  attained  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  debate,  in  print.  From 
all  quarters  of  the  broadcasting 
business  this  department  is  be¬ 
sieged  by  pronouncements. 

One  document  receiving  more 
than  furtive  glances — in  fact, 
it's  being  carefully  filed  away 
for  re-reading  in  1954 — is  a 
blue-bound  brochure  published 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn.  It's  titled;  "Tele¬ 
vision's  Future."  The  subtitle 
is:  “A  survey  of  opinion  on  the 
future  of  television  and  radio, 
by  leaders  in  those  and  allied 
fields.” 

'In  Interest  of  Clients' 

No.  1  question  on  the  BBD&O 
survey  was:  “When  will  tele¬ 
vision  become  more  important 
than  radio?”  Five  other  ques¬ 
tions  dealt  with  costs,  program¬ 
ming,  and  advertising  fre¬ 
quency. 

William  P.  Maloney,  the 
agency's  PR  ch|ef,  pointed  out 
that  the  answers  were  sought 
"in  the  interest  of  clients,  as 
BBD&O  now  has  more  clients 
in  television  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.” 

On  No.  1,  “five  years”  was 
the  guess  most  favored.  About 
60%  of  the  interviewees  see 
television  on  top  before  the  end 
of  1954  .  .  .  and  77%  agree  that 
it  will  be  more  important  than 
radio  by  the  end  of  1957. 

The  panel  of  experts  included 
heads  of  the  four  major  net¬ 
works.  set  manufacturers,  com¬ 
munications  people,  advertising 
men,  trade  editors,  financiers, 
and  "key  radio  and  TV  execu¬ 
tives  of  BBD&O.” 

2  Views  Expressed 

There's  no  indication  as  to 
who  said  what,  but  comments 
went  as  follows; 

“I  do  not  think  that  radio 
will  die.  I  think  that  it  is  quite 
likely,  though,  that  radio's  im¬ 
portance  will  be  more  of  a  local 
nature.” 

“1  believe  firmly  that  radio 
will  not  die  when  TV  reaches 
maturity.  .  .  .  One  theory  is  that 
there  will  be  only  two  sound¬ 
broadcasting  networks  in  ex¬ 
istence  five  to  ten  years  hence. 

I  go  along  with  this.” 

"Radio  networks  will  be  im¬ 
portant  advertising  mediums 
for  many  years  to  come.” 

“In  my  opinion  there  will  be 
a  daytime  radio  and  local  radio 
for  many  years.” 

"Radio  will  not  die,  but  it 
will  be  deeply  wounded.” 

Now  some  predictions  that  the 
patient  will  not  survive: 

“Look  at  what  is  happening 
to  radio  listening  in  TV  homes 
today,  with  far  from  a  com¬ 
pletely  balanced  TV  fare.” 

“I  think  network  radio  will 
die  in  about  five  years,  as  an 
important  advertising  medium. 


Certain  stations  will  continue. 
Their  revenue  will  come  from 
national  spot  business  and  local 
business.  Most  of  the  programs 
will  be  broadcast  from  tran¬ 
scriptions.” 

"It's  my  opinion  that  radio 
will  die.  If  it  survives,  it  will 
be  about  as  important  as  the 
tent  show  or  the  flea  circus, 
both  of  which  are  still  alive  but 
not  very  influential.” 

And  that's  about  how  all  the 
arguments  go,  but  BBD&O  has 
packaged  them  and  added  charts 
and  things. 

Set  Manufacturers'  Outlook 

Just  this  week  Max  F.  Bal- 
com,  one  of  the  agency's  panel 
members,  reported  as  president 
of  the  Radio  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation;  "I  feel  confident  that 
even  with  an  assured  and  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  television 
in  the  near  future,  radio  will 
continue  to  provide  a  service 
for  home  entertainment  indefi¬ 
nitely,  especially  so  in  the  areas 
which,  for  technical  or  other 
reasons,  cannot  be  reached  by 
television  in  the  near  future.” 

"Television  does  not  spell  the 
end  of  radio  by  any  means.” 
said  Paul  V.  Galvin,  president 
of  Motorola,  Inc.  “Automobile 
radios  will  continue  to  be  pop¬ 
ular.” 

An  unidentified  woman  at  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
remarked:  “Oh.  I  hate  my  tele¬ 
vision  set.  It's  such  a  time- 
waster!” 

Maybe  some  agency  ought  to 
follow  up  that  remark  with  & 
survey.  While  it's  being  done, 
we'll  keep  in  mind  the  story  of 
a  lawsuit  in  which  doctors  by 
the  dozen  testified  a  victim  of 
silicosis  had  only  six  months  to 
live.  The  sympathetic  jury 
awarded  a  five-figure  sum. 
Three  years  later  a  reporter 
tracked  down  the  “doomed” 
man  and  interviewed  him.  He 
was  very  much  alive  in  his 
little  cottage  next  door  to  a 
funeral  parlor. 

Of  Special  Interest 

RICHARD  M.  CLURMAN  162 

E.  55th  St.,  NYC,  is  promot¬ 
ing  Agency  X  as  a  cooperative 
news-picture  service  for  TV 
stations.  When  big  enough,  it 
would  provide  stations  with  lo¬ 
cal  news  coverage  at  their  re¬ 
quest  and  for  the  payment  of 
an  extra  fee. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  has  retained  President 
Frank  Stanton's  services  under 
terms  of  a  new  10-year  contract 
at  a  basic  salary  of  $100,000  a 
year. 

The  new  ABC-TV  rate  card 
contains  no  general  increase.  It 
adds  a  new  annual  rebate  of 
12V4%  (the  same  as  in  ABC 
radio).  Cost  of  a  full  evening 
hour  on  the  35-station  network 
is  $10,420. 

A  20-page  San  Franciaco  Ex¬ 
aminer  video  section  welcomed 


One  Good  Turn  . . . 

Fort  Poyne,  Ala. — Vying  lor 
top  honors  in  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  field  is  the  Fort  Payne 
Journal  editor,  E.  O.  Davidson. 
When  Republican  J.  A.  Down¬ 
er,  editor  of  the  DeKalb 
County  Times,  pied  an  entire 
front  page  of  type  at  edition 
time.  Democrat  Editor  David¬ 
son  came  to  the  rescue  with 
an  offer  of  his  front  page  type. 
The  result  was  that  both  the 
weeklies  came  out  with  an 
identical  front  page. 


KGO-TV,  the  city's  second  sta¬ 
tion.  The  Examiner  and  KGO- 
TV  have  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Television,  with  57  stations, 
employs  10%  as  many  fulltime 
persons  as  does  the  total  AM- 
FM  broadcasting  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters.  Average 
“per  station"  payroll  for  TV  is 
$4,310  a  week.  Typical  indi¬ 
vidual  station  employs  46  per¬ 
sons. 

Roger  W.  Underhill,  formerly 
associated  with  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  Lansing, 
Mich.,  has  become  acting  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  WIOU,  the  Erie 
( Pa. )  Dispatch  TV  station. 
Headley-Reed  Co.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  representative 
for  WTOD-Toledo,  O. 

Pittsburgh  Features 
Pageant  by  Paulus 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — When  65,000 
persons  pack  Pitt  Stadium,  ^y 
21,  to  see  “Pittsburgh  In  Music,” 
featuring  3,000  singers  and  2,0(K) 
musicians,  they  will  be  seeing 
a  musical  pageant  written  by 
John  D.  Paulus,  book  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  a 
newspaperman  of  many  years' 
experience. 

Mr.  Paulus  wrote  the  40-page 
script  tracing  Pittsburgh's  his¬ 
tory,  in  March  and  refined  it, 
working  with  Robert  Shaw, 
choral  maestro  of  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  until  the  show 
went  into  rehearsal  in  late 
April. 

The  pageant  put  up  the 
“Standing  Room  Only"  sign 
May  11,  with  announcements  in 
Pittsburgh  papers  that  all  65,- 
000  .seats  were  gone. 

Mr.  Paulus  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
In  addition  to  his  book  review¬ 
ing  for  the  Press  and  other 
papers,  he  is  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  Ketchum,  Inc.;  an  in¬ 
structor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh;  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  two 
Pennsylvania  corporations:  Pau¬ 
lus,  Inc.,  plastic  and  rubber 
manufacturers,  and  Paulus 
Candy  Kitchens,  Inc.,  candy 
manufacturer. 

■ 

New  Venezuela  Daily 

Diario  de  Occidente,  new 
morning  daily,  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Maracaibo,  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  paper,  housed  in  a 
new  building,  is  directed  by  Ro¬ 
dolfo  A.  Auvert. 


Sterbens 


Cleveland  Folk 
Trail  Columnist 
Into  His  Home 

Cleveland,  O. — Readers  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  are  fond  of 
Fred  Sterbenz's  daily  column  on 
foreign  affairs 
on  the  editorial 
page. 

But  to  many 
just  reading 
Sterbenz  isn’t 
nearly  enough. 

They  want  to 
see  him,  talk  to 
him,  listen  to 
h i s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  interna¬ 
tional  events. 

Affable  and 
sociable  Fred 
a  c  c  o  mmodate® 
them  with  a  weekly  seminar  ai 
his  home  in  Cleveland  Heighti 
where  anywhere  from  40  to  IW 
persons  will  gather  every  Fri¬ 
day  night  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year. 

These  little  “seminars.”  ai 
Fred  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Irene 
Sterbenz,  call  them,  this  week 
finished  the  17th  “season”  of 
what  has  become  a  unique  in¬ 
stitution  in  newspaper  affairs. 

A  lecturer,  world  traveler  and 
former  newspaperwoman,  Irene 
Sterbenz  gets  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  from  Fred  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  seminars  affairs  that  vie 
with  musicales,  lectures  and 
concerts  as  evenings  for  which 
an  invitation  is  a  high  prize. 

The  Sterbenz  live  in  a  normal- 
size  house,  so,  after  all,  the 
Friday  night  seminars  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  invitational.  Even  so  it 
is  quite  a  problem  to  get  them 
all  in  and  Fred  admits  that 
quite  often  many  have  to  sit 
on  the  floor. 

In  February,  Fred  and  Irene 
celebrated  their  Silver  Weddinf 
anniversary  and  looked  for 
nothing  unusual  at  that  night's 
seminar.  But  their  fans  ani 
friends  surprised  them  and 
showed  up  182  strong  with  an 
anniversary  present  of  .silver  tei 
and  coffee  service. 

Refreshments  of  coffee,  crack¬ 
ers,  cheese  and  little  snacks  art 
provided  each  Friday.  The  last 
seminar  each  year  is  featured 
by  a  potluck  dinner.  Everybody 
brings  something  for  the  feast 

Mr.  Sterbenz  has  been  all 
over  the  world  for  the  Press, 
which  he  has  served  more  than 
a  quarter  century. 


Dr.  Swanson  loins 
Minnesota  Faculty 

Minneapolis — Dr.  Charles  E- 
Swanson,  research  specialist  in 
mass  communications  problems 
and  former  California  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Swanson,  who  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  , 
will  join  the  Minnesota  SchTOl 
of  Journalism  staff  July  1.  He 
will  teach  journalism  courses 
and  conduct  research  activitiw, 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  school  di¬ 
rector,  announced. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Groduot*  School  of  Joumcdlsm.  Columbia  UniTorsity.  N.  Y. 


Qiot  Analyzes 
War  Before  1952' 

V  RUSSIA  STRIKES,  by  George 
Fielding  Eliot.  Indianapolis;  The 
Bot'b.s-Merrill  Co.  252  pn.  $2.75. 

THIS  is  a  grim,  war-is-inevitable 
book.  “War  before  1952,  per- 
taps  in  1949!”  In  Major  Eliot’s 
hgubrious  estimate  of  the  situa- 
ion,  the  gage  is  pretty  irrevoc- 
|t>ly  down.  Maps  and  colored 
Ins  are  on  the  boards  again. 

•  Alternatives,  he  warns,  are 
iot.  Must  we  fight  or  can  civili- 
:ation  mediate  at  Lake  Success? 
Alternatives — this  year,  next 
or  at  most,  the  year  after — ^he 
declares  are  these: 

•  1.  Russia  may  feel  impelled 
to  attack — in  1949 — to  prevent 
western  Europe’s,  economic  and 
military  recovery.  By  the 
spring  of  1950,  we  are  told, 
economic  recovery,  Turkish  re¬ 
armament,  and  the  Atlantic  Pact 
would  offset  Soviet  land  su¬ 
periority. 

•  2.  If  Russia  should  not  at¬ 
tack,  then  Western  democracy, 
as  the  author  sees  it,  may  feel 
comi^lled,  before  1952,  to  attack 
Russia  in  order  to  forestall  a 
two-edged  atomic  war — and 
world  communism. 

*  «  * 

SOVIET  land  superiority  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Middle  East  would  enable 
Stalin  to  overrun  western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  Middle  East,  if  he 
should  strike  this  year.  Con¬ 
versely,  Anglo-American  air  and 
sea  superiority,  plus  exclusive 
possession  of  atomic  weapons, 
could  within  the  next  three 
years  deliver  atomic  blows  at 
centers  of  Soviet  industry,  com¬ 
munication,  and  population — 
blows.  Major  Eliot  pr^icts,  that 
would  prevent  Russia  from 
waging  war  at  all. 

“Today,  these  blows  could  be 
struck,”  he  writes,  “without  any 
likelihood  of  similar  return 
blows  reaching  the  heart  of 
American  or  British  power.  .  .  . 
By  1952,  perhaps  somewhat 
later,  according  to  military  and 
scientific  estimates,  Russia  will 
have  acquired  atomic  weapons 
and  the  means  to  deliver  them 
on  distant  targets.” 

Hope  for  peace-making  United 
Nations  deliberation,  or  pretty 
talk  of  right  and  wrong  would 
seem,  in  Major  Eliot’s  view, 
mere  orchestral  prelude.  Human 
forces  and  vagaries  may  upset 
this  grim  calculation.  One  prays 
so.  Yet  it  may  be  well,  while 
working  for  the  best,  to  look 
straight  and  factually  at  the 
worst. 

•  «  • 

FACTS  of  comparative  force 
and  strategic  possibilities 
abound  in  this  book.  Major 
Eliot  recently  called  the  turn  in 
Palestine.  His  military  knowl¬ 
edge  is  encyclopedic.  He  makes 
strategy  clear  and  readable.  A 
disturbing  thought  is  that  the 
author  has  not  been  one  of  the 
alarmists. 

Perhaps  if  we  had  realized 


what  Hitler  was  doing  when 
Munich  lulled  us,  or  what  Tojo 
was  preparing,  Dunkerque 
might  not  have  bled.  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  might  not  have  exploded. 

Of  World  War  I,  Bernard  Ba¬ 
ruch.  in  charge  of  indusrtial 
mobilization,  wrote:  “If  a  billion 
dollars  had  been  spent  before 
the  war,  it  would  have  saved 
us  half  the  monetary  cost  to 
America,  if  we  had  gone  in  at 
all.” 

Of  the  Civil  War,  Prof.  R.  M. 
Johnson  of  Harvard  University 
wrote  in  1913:  “Had  the  Union 
had  an  army  of  100,000  men,  the 
government  would  have  had 
sure  and  complete  insurance 
against  civil  war.” 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  de¬ 
clared  that  “Had  we  been  pre¬ 
pared,  we  would  not  have  been 
forced  into  the  war  at  all.” 

Anyhow,  facts,  for  newspaper 
men,  are  beautiful  things,  even 
facts  of  military  strength  and 
probable  theaters  of  operation 
in  a  speculative  situation.  Wav- 
erley  Root,  a  correspondent  for 
years  in  Europe,  charged  in  his 
“Secret  History  of  the  War”  that 
Russia  and  Germany  “practiced 
the  only  realistic  diplomacy  for 
10  years  before  the  march  into 
Poland.” 

*  *  * 

RUSSIA’S  present  land  strength. 

Major  Eliot  places  at  200  divi¬ 
sions.  Fully  mobilized,  they 
would  muster  between  300  and 
350  divisions.  Yugoslavia,  he 
says,  has  20  divisions.  The 
United  States,  he  suggests,  could 
logically  support  Turkey  which 
has  40  divisions  but  we  could 
not  realistically  support  France 
with  her  3  or  4  divisions  trying 
to  hold  any  part  of  the  Rhine. 

Yet  the  basic  Soviet  purpose, 
the  author  declares,  would  be 
to  seize  and  hold  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  and  to  make  it 
impossible,  or  too  difficult  and 
costly,  for  the  Anglo-American 
alliance  to  retailiate  effectively. 

Still-free  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  he  points 
out,  know  this.  They  fear  out¬ 
right  physical  capture  and  en¬ 
slavement  by  Soviet  armies  and 
their  Communist  allies.  And,  as 
Shepard  Stone  of  the  New  York 
Times  writes  in  Market’s  “Pub¬ 
lic  Opinion  and  Foreign  Policy,” 
(Harper's)  Western  European 
peopl^  will  be  skeptical  of 
American  friendship  unless  we 
give  them  a  hard-and-fast  guar¬ 
antee  of  military  protection  from 
just  such  enslavement. 

•  •  • 

CLARIFIED  by  13  maps,  “If 

Russia  Strikes”  discusses  spe¬ 
cifically  and  factually  the  Krem¬ 
lin’s  war  plans,  Russia’s  military 
capacity  to  occupy  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  to  attack  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  submarine 
strategy,  the  problem  of  defeat¬ 
ing  Russia  by  air  power,  and  the 
over-all  balance  sheet  of  the 
American,  British,  and  Com- 
mimist  forces. 

Our  exclusive  possessions  of 


air  superiority  and  atomic 
weapons.  Major  Eliot  points  out, 
could  not  be  used  effectively  un¬ 
less  supported  by  land  and  sea 
power  adequate  for  protecting 
exposed  bases. 

These  views  are  Major  Eliot’s. 
Pravda  may  conceivably  inter¬ 
pret  them  for  Russians  as  the 
official  war  cry  of  the  United 
States.  Whatever  one  thinks  of 
the  possibility  of  world  war 
within  the  next  three  years. 
Major  Eliot’s  explicit  analysis  is 
thought-provoking  and  highly 
readable. 

A  Down-to-Earth  Text 
For  Cub  Reporters 

NEWS  GATHERING  AND  N'EWS 
WRITING.  Second  Edition.  By 
R.  M.  Neal.  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  580  pp. 

A  GOOD  reporter,  says  Dick 
Crandell,  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  can 
write  a  column  story  of  a 
speech  from  notes  he  took  on  a 
calling  card.  And  he  can  get 
plenty  of  accurate  quotes  that 
will  fairly  represent  the  speak¬ 
er’s  10,000  words. 

That’s  doubtless  because  Cran¬ 
dell  was  as  seasoned  a  reporter, 
then  assistant  city  editor,  for 
the  Herald  ’Tribune  as  he  is  a 
picture  editor.  He  had  listened 
to  a  million  words  and  trained 
his  memory  to  reconstruct  from 
a  few  key  phrases  that  also 
marked  divisions  of  the  speech 
and  took  the  reader  to  the  scene. 

For  the  beginner,  warns  Pro¬ 
fessor  Neal  in  “News  Gathering 
and  News  Writing,”  more  wood¬ 
sawing  is  needed.  “Take  full- 
sentence  notes,”  he  advises  the 
cub.  “The  device  of  equipping 
each  note  with  subject,  verb, 
and  object  makes  the  difference 
between  an  accurate  story  and 
one  so  shaky  that  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  next  day  gets  complaints 
about  the  way  your  paper  ‘dis¬ 
torted  our  meeting.’” 

This  is  safer — for  the  new  re¬ 
porter — the  author  says: 

W  war  I  worst  blunder  in  H. 
No  ntn  won,  evbdy  lost,  V.  S. 
espy. 

“Speech  reports  often  are  the 
poorest  items  in  the  paper,” 
Neal  charges.  “Yet  they  give  a 
chance  for  individuality,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  thorough- 
ness.” 

*  •  * 

CHARLIE  HAMILTON,  city 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Neics-Lcoder.lbelieves  a  reporter 
should  give  readers  who  heard 
the  speech  a  clearer,  more  in¬ 
teresting  idea  of  what  was  said 
than  they  had  when  they  left 
the  hall.  And  Charlie  is  so 
astute  a  city  editor  that  the 
American  Press  Institute  brings 
him  year  after  year  to  New 
York  to  tell  ’em  how. 

Professor  Neal’s  book  Is  frank¬ 
ly  and  deliberately  elementary. 
It  is  for  students  and  cubs.  “His 
first  10  or  12  months  on  a  staff,” 
the  author  writes,  “are  likely  to 
do  more  than  will  any  later  pe¬ 
riod  in  molding  him  into  a  su¬ 
perior  newspaper  worker  or 
stranding  upon  the  sandbars  of 
mediocrity.” 

Within  that  scope,  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  down-to-earth,  specific, 
sound,  and  fully  illustrated.  It 
ought  to  do  a  lot  for  a  beginner, 
particularly  in  his  first  30  days, 


and  particularly  on  the  smaller 
daily. 

*  •  « 

THE  AUTHOR’S  “Nine  Pitfalls  ” 

in  news-story  structure  should 
save  copydesks  and  city  editors 
both  time  and  ulcers,  specially 
since  each  pitfall  is  illustrated 
and  a  way  given  to  correct  it. 

1.  Avoid  overcrowding  the 
lead  sentence.  Professor  Neal 
warns.  2.  Avoid  complicated, 
rambling  sentences.  3.  Rule  out 
sentences  opening  with  unim¬ 
portant  words.  4.  Don’t  begin 
with  a  generality.  5.  Avoid  the 
figure  beginning.  6.  Don’t  begin 
with  a  blurb:  “Presence  of 
mind  saved  the  life  of  .  .  .”  7. 
Don’t  waste  main  verbs  on  sub¬ 
ordinate-clause  actions.  8.  Va^ 
sentence  beginnings.  9.  Avoid 
indirect,  sleepy  expressions. 

*  *  • 

BESIDES  the  usual  news-text 

chapters  on  meetings,  inter¬ 
views,  crimes  and  the  others, 
the  author  gives  practical  Dutch 
Uncle  tips  on  clean  copy — and 
why;  on  using  the  telephone; 
news  values;  the  reporter  and 
the  camera;  the  off-the-record 
prc^lem. 

“Isn’t  writing  so  much,  so 
often,  so  fast,  and  so  inevitably 
day  -  after  -  day  pretty  monot¬ 
onous?”  askes  the  critic. 

Yes,  when  it  is — and  then  it’s 
the  reporter’s  own  fault. 

■ 

Niemon-Marcus  Ad 
Wins  Proetz  Award 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Three  awards 
of  $100  each  have  been  presented 
to  winners  in  the  Fifth  Annual 
Erma  Proetz  Award  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Eyerly,  account 
executive  of  Botsford,  Constan¬ 
tine  and  Gardner,  New  York, 
winner  of  the  1946  Award,  re¬ 
ceived  first  place  in  the  copy  di¬ 
vision  for  a  magazine  campaign 
for  Jantzen  Foundations. 

Miss  Jane  Trahey,  advertising 
manager  of  Nieman  -  Marcus, 
Dallas,  won  first  in  art,  for  lay¬ 
out  and  photography  on  a  Nie- 
man-Marcus  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  James  of  the 
Public  Relations  Department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Community 
Chest,  was  first  in  radio  for  a 
script  written  for  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Chest.  Miss  Trahey,  who 
won  Honorable  Mention  in  1948, 
received  it  again  this  year  for 
fashion  copy  written  for  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign. 


Australia 

•  Hm  only  jovmal  givini  tko 
nowt  of  advortbon,  advortb' 
log,  pvblithinq,  prinfinq  and 
eommorcial  twoadcadfaiq  In 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland. 
H  yoM  am  planninq  solos 
eampaiqns  or  am  intotaotod 
in  thoso  torritorios  mad 
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Speidel  Honored 

continued  from  page  7 

also  court  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.” 

Speidel  Editorial  Policy 

The  Speidel  editorial  policy  is 
to  criticize  boldly  but  never  to 
condemn  without  presenting  a 
constructive  way  to  improve 
any  situation.  The  five-point 
program  today  applies  alike  in 
Salinas,  where  lettuce  is  gold, 
and  Cheyenne,  where  cattle  is 
king;  in  agricultural-industrial 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  respon¬ 
sible  Iowa  City  and  in  historic 
Chillicothe;  in  the  lusty  West  of 
Reno,  the  conservative  Rocky 
Mountain  area  about  Fort  Col¬ 
lins  and  in  Visalia,  seat  of  the 
second  wealthiest  agricultural 
county  in  the  nation. 

Merit  of  this  policy,  built 
about  news  for  the  home,  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  doubled  circula¬ 
tions  the  members  of  the  Spei¬ 
del  group  have  attained  during 
the  last  score  of  years. 

On  the  personal  side,  books, 
records  and  newspapers  of  va¬ 
rious  states  disclose  the  story  on 
the  career  of  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
virtually  began  his  career  as  an 
editor.  Earlier  he  sold  newspa¬ 
pers  and  wrote  extensively  for 
his  home  town  newspapers. 

Intense  determination  has 
been  a  characteristic  from  the 
beginning,  yet  he  once  rejected 
a  cherished  post  because  it 
would  mean  ouster  of  a  veteran 
employe. 

Mr.  Speidel  was  born  in  Port 
JervLs  on  May  19,  1879.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  at  the  former  Port 
Jervis  Academy.  In  early  boy¬ 
hood  he  established  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Union  School  Jour¬ 
nal,  issued  to  advance  progres¬ 
sive  methods  in  education.  Al¬ 
though  a  private  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Speidel,  the  Journal  re¬ 
ceived  the  official  endorsement 
of  the  boards  of  education  of  all 
the  cities  and  townships  of 
Orange  County. 

Cashier.  Then  City  Editor 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Speidel  became 
an  employe  of  Tri-States  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  at  a  salary  of  $2  a 
week.  This  company  published 
the  Port  Jervis  Daily  Union,  the 
Tri-States  Union,  and  the  New 
York  Farmer  and  also  operated 
a  commercial  printing  plant.  He 
soon  became  cashier  and  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  organization.  At 
an  early  age  Mr.  Speidel  was 
made  city  editor  of  the  Union. 
Soon  later  he  was  promote  to 
editor — “the  kid  editor,”  he  was 
termed — and  the  following  year 
he  was  made  business  manager 
and  elected  secretary  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  He  serv^  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  including  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical. 

During  13  years  with  Tri- 
States,  Mr.  Speidel  gave  freely 
of  his  time,  talent  and  effort  to 
advance  civic  and  political  wel¬ 
fare.  Becoming  active  in  poli¬ 
tics  early,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
various  Republican  State  con¬ 
ventions  even  before  coming  of 
age.  He  campaigned  with  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Charles  Evans 


Hughes  and  other  leaders.  Both 
parties  offered  Mr.  Speidel  nom¬ 
ination  for  the  mayorship  of 
Port  Jervis,  and  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  urged  to  accept  other 
important  public  offices,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  New  York  secretary 
of  state.  Mr.  Speidel  always  re¬ 
fused  to  become  a  candidate,  be¬ 
lieving  he  could  wield  more  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  public  good  by 
not  holding  office. 

In  addition  to  his  many  duties 
with  Tri-States.  Mr.  Speidel  was 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  wrote 
extensively  for  other  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  and  magazines.  He 
was  also  editorial  writer  for 
Erie  Men,  a  publication  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Co.,  of  which  he 
later  became  editor.  He  also 
was  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary 
Editorial  Board  of  Success  Maga¬ 
zine  He  was  connected  with 
every  important  civic  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Port  Jervis,  and  he  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Baptist  Church 
and  superintendent  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  School. 

His  embattled  stands  as  health 
commissioner  resulted  in  a 
$125,000  renovation  of  the  town’s 
water  supply;  his  demand  for 
sanitation  carried  one  case 
through  four  jury  trials;  his  bat¬ 
tles  resulted  in  a  railroad  restor¬ 
ing  cancelled  train  service  and 
in  the  Port  Jervis  utility  ex¬ 
pending  $75,000  in  renovation  of 
an  antique  service.  At  various 
times  he  battled  men  of  wealth, 
a  powerful  political  camp  and 
entrenched  gambling  interests 
in  attaining  different  improve¬ 
ments.  He  became  known  as 
the  man  who  could — and  would 
—do  things. 

Newspaper  activities  included 
membership  in  the  New  York 
State  Press  Association  and  the 
New  York  Editorial  Association. 
As  head  of  Ustayantha  Lodge, 
I.O.O.F.,  he  became  the  young-, 
est  Noble  Grand  in  the  nation. 
He  also  was  officer  and  director 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Port  Jervis  to  Piqua 

Going  from  Port  Jervis  to 
Piqua,  O.  in  1910,  Mr.  Speidel 
purchased  the  Piqua  Daily  Call, 
becoming  a  publisher  at  the  age 
of  31.  For  11  years  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  Piqua’s  life. 
As  State  Library  Commissioner 
under  three  different  governors 
— Frank  B.  Willis,  James  M.  Cox 
and  Harry  M.  Davis — he  won 
wide  recognition  for  taking  out 
of  politics  the  five  state  depart¬ 
ments  under  the  commission. 
When  Mr.  Speidel  was  named  to 
this  high  commissionership  by 
Governor  Cox,  a  Democrat,  his 
two  Democratic  colleagues 
elected  him  president  of  the 
Commission.  In  all  three  ap¬ 
pointments  he  received  unani¬ 
mous  confirmation  in  the  Ohio 
State  Senate. 

As  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies.  Mr.  Speidel,  in 
February,  1920,  secured  that  or¬ 
ganization's  unanimous  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Warren  G.  Harding  and 
James  M.  Cox  for  presidential 
nomination  by  their  respective 
parties.  That  action  then  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  chiefly  a  courtesy 
to  two  leading  members  of  the 
association.  Actually  it  was  a 


forerunner  of  national  nomina¬ 
tions  to  come. 

Again  tempting  offers  to  enter 
political  life  came  to  Mr.  Spei¬ 
del.  Included  was  that  of  nomi¬ 
nation  to  be  lieutenant  governor 
of  Ohio  at  a  time  when  the 
nominee  appeared  certain  of 
election  and  would  be  directly 
in  line  for  the  governorship  of 
a  state  then  challenging  Vir¬ 
ginia's  right  to  the  title  of 
“Mother  of  Presidents.”  Friends 
from  East  and  West  urged  him 
to  accept.  Mr.  Speidel  knew 
that  this  was  a  definite  turning 
point,  yet  he  declined.  Only 
Mrs.  Speidel  endorsed  his  stand 
at  that  time,  observing  she  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  the  wife  of  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  the  role  of  “First 
Lady”  of  the  state. 

Civic  laurels  continued  to  be 
heaped  upon  him.  Even  when 
the  Call’s  plant  was  wrecked  in 
floods  of  1913,  he  shared  dual 
responsibilities.  Mr.  Speidel 
helped  the  municipality  by 
heading  the  mayor’s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  committee  and  maintained 
regular  publication  of  the  Call 
by  printing  in  the  second-story 
of  a  commercial  building.  It 
took  hand-set  type  and  a  Wash¬ 
ington  hand-press  to  produce  a 
paper,  but  publication  continued. 

Piqua  roles  included  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties  and  of  the  Miami  County 
Humane  Society.  For  the  state 
he  was  Ohio  representative  to 
the  World  Press  Congress  held 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1915  and  director  of  the 
Western  Ohio  Music  Festival  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cincinnati.  For  his 
country  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
American  Protective  League,  a 
predecessor  of  the  FBI  operated 
under  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice,  during  World  War  I; 
and  he  received  Government 
medals  in  recognition  of  effec¬ 
tive  service  in  promoting  war 
bond  sales  and  other  patriotic 
activities. 

On  to  Iowa  City 

The  next  move  was  to  Iowa 
City  in  1921,  where  Mr.  Speidel 
purchased  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen,  which  was  to  become 
the  parent  of  all  the  newspapers, 
radio  units  and  magazines  now 
serviced  by  Speidel  Newspapers, 
Inc.  Again  he  promptly  became 
a  community  leader.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rotary  Club  he 
founded  the  Rotary-Boy  Scout 
Camp,  of  which  Mr.  Snow  was 
a  leading  benefactor.  Long  in¬ 
terested  in  boys’  work,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  became  president  of  the 
Iowa  City  Boy  Scout  Council 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  for  many 
years.  . 

“Because  of  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  boyhood  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Mr.  Speidel  was  awarded 
Scouting’s  highest  honor,  the 
Silver  Beaver. 

Mr.  Speidel  was  general  chair¬ 
man  of  arrangements  for  the 
throngs  of  people  who  assem¬ 
bled  at  nearby  West  Branch, 
Herbert  Hoover’s  birthplace,  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  no¬ 
tification  ceremonies.  While  re¬ 
siding  in  Iowa  City  he  was 
named  a  Fellow  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  and  made  a  Knight 
of  Old  Gold  by  the  same  uni¬ 
versity.  He  was  president  and 


3nal  nomina-  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Public 
Library,  was  a  member  of  the 
ffers  to  enter  city’s  Planning  Commission,  gen- 
to  Mr.  Spei-  eral  chairman  of  the  Commuo- 
that  of  nomi-  ity  Chest,  trustee  of  the  First 
lant  governor  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
le  when  the  director  of  both  the  Social  Serv- 
certain  of  ice  League  and  the  Red  Cross. 
1  be  directly  During  the  depression’s 
rernorship  of  depths,  Mr.  Speidel  was  a  found- 
lenging  Vir-  er  of  the  First  Capital  National 
j  Bank  of  Iowa  City,  organized  in 
Its.  Friends  1932  within  60  days  of  the  clos- 
5t  urRed  him  ing  of  all  the  city’s  banks.  He 
peidel  knew  has  since  served  the  bank  as  di- 
inite  turning  rector.  In  1937  he  was  appoint- 
*  j  u’j  i  j  Democratic  Governor 

SM  his  stand  Kraschel  to  the  planning  group 
/ing  she  pre-  to  prepare  for  the  1938  centen- 
,  ®  celebration  of  Iowa’s  crea- 

ole  of  First  tion  as  a  territory.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders,  in  1935,  and  be- 
itinued  to  be  came  a  director  and  life  mem- 
Even  wmen  her  of  the  Culver  Fathers  Asso- 
s  wrecked  in  ciation  of  Culver  Military  Acad- 
shared  dual  emy. 

.*■•  Speidel  Mr.  Speidel  was  a  founder  of 
icipality  by  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa- 
s  reconstruc-  tion  and  of  the  Select  List  of 
1  maintained  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  and  his 
of  the  Call  newspaper  association  member- 
second-story  ships  still  include  the  American 
building.  It  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
and  a  Wash-  tion.  National  Editorial  Associa- 
to  produce  a  tion  and  the  California  Newspa- 
on  continued,  per  Publishers  Association, 
luded  presi-  hIs  affiliations  now  also  num- 
piated  Chan-  her  the  National  Press  Club  of 
^ami  Coun^  Washington,  D.  C.;  Union 
For  the  state  League  Club  of  San  Francisco; 
esentative  to  Commonwealth  Club  of  Califor- 
.ongress  held  nig;  Illinois  Athletic  Club  of 
:ific  Interna-  Chicago;  Menlo  Circus  Club  and 
n  San  Fran-  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Chamber 
irector  of  the  of  Commerce.  He  is  an  honor- 
'  director  of  the  California 

lau.  For  his  Rodeo,  Horse  Fair  and  Stock 
officer  in  the  show  at  Salinas  and  also  a 
League,  a  Mason  (32nd  degree,  Knights 
FBI  operated  Templar,  Scottish  Rite  and 
epartment  of  shrine)  and  a  member  of  Elks, 
”  2r  I;  Rotary  International  (  life). 
Government  Amrita  Club  of  Poughkeepsie, 
ion  9f  effec-  ^  Y.,  and  of  the  El  Paso  Club 
omoting  war  of  Colorado  Springs, 
her  patriotic  Married  April  24,  1912,  in 
Piqua,  O.,  to  Miss  Edna  Mere- 
City  dith,  he  and  Mrs.  Speidel  are 

was  to  Iowa  the  parents  of  Robert  Meredith 
»  Mr  Sneidel  Speidel,  Visalia  publisher;  Mer¬ 
it  Citv  Press-  Charles  Speidel,  Jr.,  a  stu- 
<!  to  ^hei-orop  dent  in  Stanford  University, 
s  newspapers,  2"d  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Edy,  Jr.,  of 
agazines  now  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  Newspapers,  Mr.  Speidel  recently  received 
nptly  became  five  new  laurels  within  a  single 
*r.  As  presi-  month.  He  was  named  member 
iry  Club  he  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
ry-Boy  Scout  Club  and  of  the  American 
ir.  Snow  was  Branch  of  the  Newcomen  So- 
or.  Long  in-  ciety  of  England,  an  organiza- 
ork,  the  pub-  tion  to  increase  the  appreciation 
sident  of  the  of  American-BritLsh  traditions 
cout  Council  and  ideals  in  arts  and  sciences, 
ember  of  the  At  the  urgent  request  of  former 
ee  for  many  President  Hoover  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  President 
distinguished  Robert  L.  Johnson  of  Tempi* 
10^  of  Amer-  University  to  become  a  member 
was  awarded  of  the  citizens’  committee  on 
honor,  the  reorganization  of  the  Federri 
Government.  Within  the  30 
general  chair-  days  Mr.  Speidel  also  was  elect- 
ents  for  the  ed  to  the  board  of  governors  of 
who  assem-  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Vest  Branch,  Council  and  received  a  bronze 
drthplace,  for  statuette  of  a  Boy  Scout  from 
>mination  no-  Stanford  Area  Council  of  Boy 
es.  I^ile  re-  Scouts. 

Hity  he  was  Since  his  residence  in  PsK* 
f  the  Univer-  Alto  Mr.  Speidel  has  served  *s 
lade  a  Knight  general  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
be  same  uni-  munity  Chest  and  Boy  Scout 
president  and  campaign. 
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AAAA-ANPA  Group 
Studies  Comic  Printing 


NEWSPAPERS  and  advertising 
agencies  have  taken  the  first 
itep  in  a  new  program  to  im¬ 
prove  the  printing  of  color 
comic  advertising  last  week. 

Meeting  in  New  York  last 
veek  with  color  comic  printers 
ind  representatives  of  some 
leading  color  comic  publishers, 
•he  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Com- 
nittee  on  Newspaper  Printing 
•nade  its  first  survey  of  prob- 
,ems  in  the  reproduction  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  this  media. 
Supported  hy  Spitaleri 
Purpose  of  the  project,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  B.  Dearnley, 
*  chairman  of  the  mechanical 
production  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  is  to  improve 
the  reproduction  of  color  comics 
and  thus  make  them  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  medium.  In  introducing 
the  new  project,  Vernon  R. 
Spitaleri,  manager  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  points  out:  “There 
are  a  considerable  number  of 
problems  in  this  field.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ferent  specialists  interested  in 
the  success  of  this  medium,  how¬ 
ever,  we  should  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  to  aid  in  achieving 
better  results  in  color  comic  ad¬ 
vertising  reproduction,” 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
$20,000,000  of  advertising  is 
placed  annually  in  color  comics. 

The  group  agreed  to  begin 
work  at  once  on  five  major  sub¬ 
jects.  With  the  aid  of  consult¬ 
ing  specialists,  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  will  make  studies  of  these 
phases  of  comic  advertising  re¬ 
production: 

( 1 )  Preparation  of  artwork; 

( 3)  Preparation  of  engravings; 

(3)  Materials  and  supplies; 

(4)  Ink  and  printing; 

(5)  Newsprint. 

As  conclusions  are  reached, 
recommendations  or  full-scale 
reports  will  be  issued  by  the 
committee. 

Until  now  the  joint  committee 
has  worked  exclusively  in  the 
field  of  black  and  white  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  reproduction. 
The  committee  published  its  first 
study  last  December,  on  proper 
preparation  of  art  work.  More 
than  20,000  copies  of  this  report 
have  been  distributed. 

"Report  Number  Two,  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Engravings  and  Du¬ 
plicate  Printing  Materials  for 
Good  Newspaper  Reproduction” 
was  complete  at  last  week’s 
meeting  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer. 

Magazine  Study  in  Progress 

“Report  Number  Three,  Sug¬ 
gested  Improvements  for  Han¬ 
dling  of  Newspaper  Advertising 
Printing  Mlaterials,”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly  thereafter. 

The  work  of  this  committee  In 
the  newspaper  field  parallels 
that  of  the  joint  committee  on 
magazine  advertising  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  magazine  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of 


the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Magazine 
Publishers,  has  brought  out  two 
studies  to  date. 

ANPA-AAAA  joint  committee 
members  at  the  color  comic 
meeting  last  week  included  the 
following  newspaper  mechanical 
experts : 

Ben  Dalgin,  New  York  Times; 
Charles  A.  Frederickson.  West¬ 
chester  County  (N.  Y.)  Publish¬ 
ers;  Charles  M.  Kirk,  Detroit 
News;  Stanley  Myers.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  R.  W.  Tranter, 
Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

Agency  production  specialists 
included:  John  A.  Aldinger, 
Young  &  Rubicam;  George  B. 
Dearnley,  McCann-E  r  i  c  k  s  o  n  ; 
Ernest  Donohue,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  Eli  Gordon, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Erwin 
Miessler,  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby. 

Also  present  were  John  Booth 
and  James  Burns,  International 
Color  Printing  Co.,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  R.  P.  Lalor,  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press;  George  Martin, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  & 
Times;  William  Oliver,  Roches¬ 
ter  Color  Printing  Co.;  W.  B. 
Pape,  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Co.;  Albert  Rottger,  American 
Weekly;  Robert  Travis,  Color 
Production  Service;  Fred  War- 
tenberg.  Metropolitan  Group. 

■ 

Sebring  Accepts 
Union  College  Post 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lewis  B.  Sebring.  Jr., 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
formerly  night  city  editor  and 
war  correspondent,  as  director 
of  public  relations  at  Union 
College  was  formally  announced 
this  week  by  President  Carter 
Davidson. 

Mr.  Sebring  will  join  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  of  the  college 
on  June  15,  succeeding  Francis 
C.  Pray,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  .since  1945,  who  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  president 
at  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sebring  is  a  native  of 
Schenectady,  a  graduate  of 
Union  College.  1923,  and  was 
for  five  years  with  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  before  joining  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1929. 

■ 

Auto  Crash  Injuries 
Fatal  to  Publisher 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J. — Max 
Leuchter,  52,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Times- Journal,  died  here  May 
15  of  shock  and  injuries  .suffered 
in  an  automobile  accident  the 
previous  day. 

Mr.  Leuchter  was  with  his 
wife,  M!rs.  Cecilia  Leuchter, 
Times-Joumal  business  man¬ 
ager,  when  their  sedan  collided 
with  a  ten-ton  milk  truck.  Mrs. 
Leuchter  is  in  Burlington 
County  Hospital  with  leg  in¬ 
juries.  Her  condition  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  fair. 
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you  are  looking 
quality  help 


lor 


you  are  looking  for  a 
job 


you  want  to  sell  some 
equipment  or  machin¬ 
ery 


you  want  to  buy  some 
equipment  or  machin- 
ery 


you  want  to  sell  your 
newspaper 


you  want  to  buy  a 
newspaper 


you  need  the  services 
of  qualified  brokers, 
equipment  dealers, 
machinists,  literary 
agents,  feature  serv¬ 
ices,  etc. 


Consult  the  classified  section  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  the  newspaperman's  Bible. 

Use  the  classified  columns  to  get  what  you 
need — nowl  Advertise  in  it  and  refer  to  the 
ads  in  it  to  fill  your  needs. 

Rates  appear  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Classified  Section 
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Jack  D.  Hood  resigned  from  Barrow  to  Maxon,  Inc.  .  .  .  Jack 


his  own  agency  for  a  position 
with  Jordan  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
as  account  executive. 


Baxter  on  Board 
JOHN  H.  BAXTER,  formerly 
With  C.  J.  LaRoche  as  manager 


R.  B.  PARKER,  Jr.,  is  with 
Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadelphia, 
as  a  copywriter.  .  .  .  Carl  F. 
Schmidt  has  joined  the  Milwau- 


Eldridge  Becomes 
Ad  Chief  for  Ford 

DETROIT,  Mich. — Rounding  out  deoartment  and  ore-  nas  joinea  me  muwau- 

a  reorganization  of  sales  and  copy  department  ana  pre  Arthur  Meyerhoff  - 

advertising  personnel,  Gordon  Rohprt^W  ^r7T  Asso-  ^  Co.  as  account  executive.  Once  delphia 

C.  Eldredge  has  been  named  ad-  J^s  as  SreYident  in  charge  with  the  ad  staff  of  the  Mil-  ^  e  u  ^ 

oi  X  creafilr  productifn  Agency  Scoreboard 

board. 


C.  Griffin  now  with  Sherman  ( 
Marquette,  Chicago,  as  account 
executive.  .  .  .  Charles  H.  Pail 
is  a  production  man  with  G. 
Lynn  Sumner.  .  .  .  Walker  Gr»- 
ham  has  become  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Geyer,  Newell  &  Gan¬ 
ger.  .  .  .  Sam  Chew  has  movei 
over  to  Gray  &  Rogers,  Phila- 


ter  N.  Sutherland  now  a  vice- 
president  of  William  S.  Bishop 
Co..  Chicago.  Once  an  editorial 
executive  with  the  Chicago 
Herald-American.  .  .  .  Karl  G. 
Pittlekow  to  Kenyon  &  Eck- 


Division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
by  Walker  A.  Williams,  sales 

manager  of  the  division.  ^  r  m _  it 

Mr.  Eldredge  succeeds  Ben  R.  C  &  R  Names  Hurst 
Donaldson,  who  recently  was  JOHN  A.  HURST  has  been 

promoted  to  director  of  adver-  placed  in  charge  of  the  Toledo  _ _  __  _ 

tising  and  sales  promotion  for  office  of  Clark  &  Rickerd,  De-  hardt’s  copy  depVrtm^nt  .  Wil- 
the  Ford  setup.  troit.  Offices  have  been  opened  uam  F.  Wolf  has  been  appointed 

Mr.  Eldredge  joined  the  com-  at  1719  Canton,  Toledo.  Hurst  merchandising  manager  of  Bri- 
pany  in  April,  1947,  as  assistant  was  general  manager  of  Madi-  sacher,  Wheeler.  .  .  .  Lester  G. 

advertising  manager  in  charge  son  Products  Co.,  that  city.  _ 

of  Ford  passenger  cars.  He  holds  ^  _ 

an  A.B.  degree  from  the  Univer-  Pallag.  Media  Director  CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

sity  of  Michigan,  where  he  spe-  ANDREW  G.  PALLAG  has 

ci^ized  in  journalism.  been  appointed  media  direc-  Vacations  Abroad  as  well  as  the  cultural  conven- 

^  "f, ,  has  long  experience  in  tor  with  Gordon  &  Mottern.  He  drawino  attention  to  South  tion-  Walter  Paepcke,  chairman 
automotive  advertising  hails  from  Roy  S.  Durstine.  ^eric^s  attractions  for  sum-  of  the  Container  Corporation  of 


THE  name  of  William  I.  Den¬ 
man.  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  been 
changed  to  Denman  &  Bette- 
ridge.  The  change  occurs  as  a 
result  of  a  partnership  interest 
in  the  agency  by  Harry  Bette- 
ridge,  who  resigned  as  general 
sales  manager  of  several  local 
radio  stations  for  the  new  en¬ 
terprise. 


Hat^  with  ^  Waltr^^omn/nn  ^er  travelers,  Mbore-McCor-  America  and  sponsor  of  the 

Co  nIw  YoJk  withes T  Switches  mack  Lines  has  launched  a  spe-  area  has  made  the  re- 

Co..  in  New  York,  with  Austin  F.  llOYD  W.  BAILLIE,  executive  cial  newspaper  campaign  built  g*®",  wel  known  as  a  winter 


Bement,  Inc.,  in  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 


cago,  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  and  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Detroit. 


and  director  of  J.  Walter  around  the  theme  “You  Can  Go 
Thompson,  is  moving  over  to  Abroad  This  Summer.” 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 

Bayles,  where  he’ll  hold  the 


sports  playground.  However, 
Aspen  as  a  scenic  summer  won¬ 
derland  has  not  attracted  na¬ 
tionwide  attention. 


Lone  to  M-E 

THOMAS  H.  LANE  joins  the 
New  York  office  of  McCann- 
He’s  an 


Dudley  .Toins  Compton 
CHESTER  W.  DUDLEY,  JR.,  re¬ 
cently  vicepresident  of  Benson 
&  Benson,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  ac- 

ErVckson  "on  June  1 

‘  K  1,  executive  and  will  be  assigned 

f  hrnoH  o  “>  general  duties,  as  well  al  act  account, 

fnrp  fn  fh-  as  ^  member  of  the  agency’s  ad- 

cosmetic  \ndvfstr?es^'as*  well  as  committee  on  plans. 

H  From  1935-37  he  was  a  reporter 

knd  fh  “4 

was  with  Benton  &  Bowles 


agency  for  a  number  of  years,  ..  .  «  n  * 

and  later  director  and  treasurer  Monn  s  Hew  Post 


Approximately  40  newspapers 
in  major  cities  throughout  the 
country  are  carrying  the  ads,  _  _ 

which  will  run  through  mid-  Shirt  Co-op 
June.  Ads  in  magazines  and  BREAKING  with  precedent  in 
travel  publications  are  being  the  shirt  field,  F.  Jacobson  & 
employed  to  back  the  news-  Sons,  Inc.,  maker  of  Jayson 
paper  drive.  shirts  and  pajamas  and  Excello 

Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  places  the  shirts,  has  announced  a  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  plan  with  re¬ 
tailers. 

Premiums  with  Cameras  The  firm  will  share  the  cost 

DeJUR-AMSCX)  CORP.,  New  of  the  retailer’s  space  and  time; 

York,  is  launching  a  coopera-  total  expenditure  will  be  bas^ 
tive  campaign  featuring  a  spe-  ^  shipments,  with 

cial  paclUge  offer  to  dealeVs.  the  company  and  retailer  each 
The  dealer  will  be  allowed  to  P.^y'^g  half..  The  plan  is  effec¬ 
tive  on  shipments  made  and 


tLoV™  MONTY  MANN  has  resigned  as  o^er  an  exposure  meter  free  “.ye  smpmenis  maoe  ana 

of  the  Capital  Theatre  Corp.,  a  muin  i  y  mainw  nas  resigned  as,  .  movie  camera  <?nM  advertising  run  starting  May  15. 

post  which  he  maintains.  Just  ^  vicepresident  and  media  direc-  wiin  eacn  movm  camera  sold  j  gjiberstein,  Bert 

prior  to  joining  Compton,  he  tor  of  Tracy-Locke,  Dallas,  a"®  a  screen  with  each  pro-  ooi^smith,  Inc.,  has  the  ac- 
worked  in  the  market  research  Tex.,  to  associate  himself  witn  incr  count. 


field. 


of  Advertising  Agencies. 


Hall  Succeeds  Carr 
C.  C.  Carr,  director  of  public 

Newsman  .c  Publicist 

ica,  is  retiring 


Glenn  Advertising.  He’ll  head  Retailers  are  allowed  10%  of 
the  Dallas  office.  He  is  presi-  camera  purchases  for  advertis-  «  ,  r*ARP 

dent  of  the  Southwestern  Assn.  tocal  media,  in  addition  S>wan  lor  t.AHt 


F.  C.  GALLAGHER,  former 


June  1,  after  15 
years  in  that 
capacity.  He 
will  be  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Arthur  P. 
Hall,,  who  has 
been  assistant 
director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and 
advertising  for 
Alcoa  since  Dec. 
1.  1947. 

Mr.  Carr  will 
become  a  public 
relations  consul- 


to  the  regular  DeJur  5%  co-op  LEVER  BROS.  CO.  is  pushing 
ad  allowance.  its  Swan  soap  and  CARE 

The  company  itself  is  sup-  overseas  relief  in  a  tie-in  cam- 
porting  the  campaign,  using  27  paign,  providing  for  delivery 
newspapers  in  22  cities  and  a  of  a  bar  of  Swan  to  CARE  for 


newsman  and  publisher,  is  the  hgt  of  consumer  magazines  and  shipment  abroad  for  every  two 


new  director  of  publicity  on  the  camera  trade  publications. 


Norge  account  with  Campbell- 
Ewald.  He  once  was  a  metro¬ 
politan  reporter  in  Detroit, 
where  his  new  job  is.  and  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  western  Michigan. 


Reiss 

agency. 


Advertising  is  the 


'Chips  Are  Down' 

DENVER.  Colo. — A  Denver  ad- 


Swan  wrappers  turned  in. 

Wrappers  will  be  sent  to  the 
CARE  office  in  Boston  by  re¬ 
tailers.  All  Swan  ad  schedules 
will  back  the  campaign,  includ¬ 
ing  full  pages  in  Amcricon 


Hall 


Faces  &  Places 
DAVE  MARSHALL  now  heads 
media-research  in  the  New 
York  office  of  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising.  .  .  .  Graeme  Macleod  to 

the  copy  department  of  Doherty,  has  undertaken  to 
Clifford  &  Shenfield.  .  .  .  E.  Me-  Gk)ethe  Bicentennial 


vertising  agency  demonstrated  Parade,  This  Week  iO 

its  faith  in  newspapers  as  the  newspapers  not  taking 

dominant  medium  recently  ^ 

when  it  was  confronted  with  a  ’’.adio  programs.  Al- 

“Chips  arc  down-  campaign.  »  Ms'£?i''itl'’cKr 
The  Galen  E.  Broyles  agency  P®P®“>  posters,  sticxers. 

sell  the  _ 

convocs*  /Vppoiiitxii0nts 


tent,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Knight  Kauffer  has  moved  to  tion  and  music  festival— a  gath-  A.  H.  BULL  CO.,  has  appointed 

FetersDurg,  Fla.  At  one  time  Smith,  Smalley  &  Tester  as  head  ering  of  some  of  the  world’s  Doremus  &  Co.  for  advertis- 

ne  was  publ^her  of  the  Sul  It-  of  poster  design.  .  .  .  Joe  Sill,  leading  culturists  in  Aspen,  ing  of  Bull  Line  sailings  to 

*^**”  ♦  ♦  ^  o*  fio  clr.,  to  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Los  Colo.,  June  27  through  July  16  Latin  American  ports:  eastern 

went  to  bt.  Petersburg  where  Angeles,  as  account  executive,  —to  the  nation  on  a  scant  $14,-  newspapers  and  travel  publica- 

ho  ir.  -cj  Uqjj  ^gjjj  jg  account  ex-  000  budget.  .  William  Barker,  tions. 


he  engaged  in  newspaper  and 

advertising  agency  work  for  20  ecutive— with  Grant  &  Wads- 
years.  worth.  .  .  .  Ruth  J.  Cerrone  is 

Prw  to  joining  Alcoa  in  writing  copy  with  Pedlar  & 
1934,  he  was  part-owner  and  the  Ryan.  .  .  .  Bob  Kahl  to  the  re¬ 


account  executive,  announced  Air  Purification  Service,  New- 
his  firm  put  the  entire  allot-  ark,  N.  J.,  vaporizers  for  home 
ment  into  newspapers  and  mag-  and  industry,  to  J.  M.  Hicker- 
azines,  with  the  lion’s  share  son,  Inc.;  magazines,  newspa; 


general  meager  of  the  St.  search  department  of  Young  &  reserved  for  the  travel  sections  pers,  business  and  professional 

!*”***■  Rubicam.  .  .  .  Charles  Start  has  of  newspapers.  publications. 

i*K*^’*i  career  joined  the  American  Broadcast-  The  project  fronts  a  double-  Austrian  State  Tourist  De- 

f  ♦  archi-  ing  Co.  as  account  executive  in  barreled  approach  in  that  the  partment  to  Sheldon,  Quick  A 

tectural  salesman.  the  network's  sales  department,  agency  must  sell  the  Aspen  area  McElroy. 
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Senator  Asks 
Full  Probe  Into 
Berry's  Deals 

By  lames  J.  Butler 
1 1  Vashington — A  Congressional 
probe  is  expected  to  unravel 
det'ings  by  which  funds  of  the 
Pr.nting  Pressmen’s  and  Assist- 
an’s'  Union  and  the  financial 
dais  of  its  late  president,  Major 
Goarge  L.  Berry,  became  inter- 
miagled  over  a  period  of  40 
yars. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  liberal 
R^ublican  from  Oregon  and  ex¬ 
pert  on  unionism,  has  asked  for 
the  investigation.  From  Senator 
Ebert  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
conmittee  on  labor  and  public 
wrlfare,  he  has  received  encour¬ 
agement  that  three  senators  will 
te  assigned  to  hear  testimony 
rhich  is  expected  to  come  large- 
V  from  the  union  leaders. 

Purpose  of  the  inquiry,  Sena- 
Dr  Morse  explained,  is  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  should  be 
tegislation  to  protect  the  mem- 
lership  of  a  labor  organization 
igainst  misuse  or  dissipation  of 
ts  funds. 

A  District  of  Columbia  local 
las  asked  international  head- 
luarters  to  intervene  in  probate 
:ourt  proceedings  to  prevent  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Berry  estate  to 
persons  named  in  his  will,  and 
to  seek  to  have  the  assets  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  union  treasury  or, 
it  least,  subjected  to  an  account¬ 
ing. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  personal  fortunes  and  in- 
luence  of  Major  Berry  expanded 
jreatly  after  he  took  over  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pressmen's  union  in 
1907.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
to  transfer  headquarters  to  his 
home  city  in  Tennessee,  and  to 
develop  a  home  for  aged  press¬ 
men. 

The  proposed  investigation 
would  concentrate  principally 
upon  Major  Berry’s  ventures  in¬ 
to  the  field  of  industry,  and  the 
unique  methods  of  financing  em¬ 
ployed.  There  was  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Playing  Card  and  Label 
Co.,  which  was  founded  on  a 
bankroll  of  $700,000  in  union 
funds,  and  was  favored  by  nu¬ 
merous  loans  from  the  same 
source  in  its  early  days.  It  is 
reported  to  be  in  the  million-a- 
year  business  class  today  and  it 
is  one  of  the  assets  left  in  his 
,  will  to  two  principal  beneficia¬ 
ries,  both  named  Mrs.  Berry — 
one  of  them  his  wife,  the  other 
variously  described  as  a  relation. 

According  to  Senator  Morse, 
mother  Berry  venture  was  in 
the  hydroelectric  development 
industry.  Here,  union  funds  to 
the  extent  of  $165,000  were  used 
md  when  a  federal  court  at 
Knoxville  ordered  him  to  return 
the  money  to  the  union  treasury, 
flie  union  membership  forgave 
the  debt. 

Continuing.  Senator  Morse 
Mnts  out  Major  Berry  was  or- 
lered  to  pay  $26,930.47  in  in¬ 
tome  tax  based  on  his  receipts 
from  the  union  and  the  card 
tompany — and  again  the  union 
treasury  footed  the  bill. 

The  Oregon  Senator  also  lists 
»  $5,000  loan  by  Major  Berry  to 
|he  now-defunct  Nashville 
Times,  which  resulted  in  a  $4,- 


500  loss.  Once  more,  the  records 
show  the  union  treasury  made 
up  the  loss  to  him. 

Major  Berry  was  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  shares  of  stock  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  with  union  funds  with¬ 
out  the  fact  being  known  until 
after  his  death.  He  operated 
under  a  Constitution  which  for¬ 
bade  members  from  discussing 
union  finances  except  with  other 
members,  and  which  absolutely 
barred  appeals  to  the  courts; 
he  discouraged  complaints  by 
members  by  calling  conventions 
infrequently — there  were  two  in 
20  years — and  a  member  could 
not  hope  to  get  his  case  heard 
within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  by  the  tribunal  of  last  re¬ 
sort,  the  convention.  Those 
charges  are  made  by  Senator 
Morse  in  his  petition. 

Warren  Tells 
Readers  He  Has 
Date  with  Death 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Forrest 
Warren,  71-year-old  columnist 
on  the  San  Diego  Daily  Journal, 
has  an  imminent 
date  with  death. 

He  knows  it. 

He  wrote  about 
it,  starkly  and 
simply,  in  his 
May  li  column. 

He  said: 

“I  have  cancer 
and  I  am  going 
to  die  of  it.  But 
I  am  not  afraid. 

I  have  made  my 
peace  with  God. 

My  heart  is  Warren 
filled  with  love. 

Only  happiness  will  surround 
me  until  the  end.” 

Mr.  Warren  said  he  had  made 
all  arrangements  for  his  de¬ 
parture  and  that  he  was  an¬ 
nouncing  the  event  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  “I  feel  it  might  bring  a 
measure  of  comfort  to  others 
who  are  hopelessly  ill  and  face 
to  face  with  their  Maker,  just 
as  I  am. 

“Then,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  to  those  who  are  not  ill 
but  who  are  blessed  with  health 
and  strength  and  have  time 
ahead  of  them. 

“I  would  like  to  appeal  to 
them  to  give  to  the  Cancer  Re¬ 
search  fund,  so  that  it  may  be¬ 
come  possible  for  doctors  to  de¬ 
tect  cancer  more  quickly,  and  * 
even  perhaps  find  a  cure.” 

Bedridden  now,  suffering  but 
little  pain,  the  courageous  news¬ 
man  dictated  these  grim  lines  to 
his  wife. 

George  Chaplin,  the  Journal’s 
managing  editor,  told  E  &  P: 

“Forrest  Warren  has  helped 
thousands  of  people  in  his  time. 
He  is  a  good  man  and  a  brave 
man,  and  I  have  never  seen  such 
evidence  of  inner  calm  in  one 
who  knows  he  is  dying. 

“Mr.  Warren  has  asked  that 
his  funeral  be  held  in  Balboa 
Park  here.  ‘There’ll  be  a  big 
turnout,’  he  says,  ‘and  there’s 
not  a  church  in  town  that  will 
hold  ’em. 

“He  understates  the  fact.  For¬ 
rest  Warren  is  perhaps  the  best- 
known,  best-loved  individual  in 
San  Diego,  and  with  good 
cause.” 
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UN  Adopts  Treaty 

continued  from  page  6 


“The  true  situation  will  be 
apparent  to  all,  for  all  free 
men  and  many  who  are  now 
enslaved  know  very  well  that 
the  monopolies  of  the  totalitar¬ 
ian  states  are  rigid  and  ab¬ 
solute.  The  press  in  the  free 
countries  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  the  people  are  free  to  criti¬ 
cize  it  and  the  press  is  free  to 
criticize  itself  and  to  raise  its 
standards  under  the  healthy  lash 
of  public  criticism,"  he  added. 

Mr.  McNeil  said  that  if  a  state 
set  itself  up  as  a  sole  arbiter  of 
the  truth,  it  necessarily  must 
impose  censorship  over  what  its 
people  were  to  read,  see  or 
hear.  It  systematically  had  to 
“jam”  foreign  broadcasts.  “No 
country  has  monopoly  on  truth,” 
he  said. 

He  then  chided  Mr.  Katz- 
Suchy,  “my  paper  -  clipping 
friend,”  (a  jab  at  the  Slav  dele¬ 
gates’  clipping  and  quoting  of 
U.  S.  newspaper  stories )  and 
read  an  item  from  a  Warsaw 
paper,  which  said  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  used  the  veto  27  times. 
Great  Britain  29  times,  and  the 
U.  S.  34  times. 

Mr.  Katz-Suchy  later  ex¬ 
plained  the  item  referred  to  the 
number  of  times  each  country 
had  “voted  in  the  negative.” 

Chile’s  Ana  Figueroa  was  the 
spokesman  for  delegates  who 
retained  doubts  that  the  treaty 
could  accomplish  anything. 

“If  the  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  free  dissemination 
of  news  are  not  removed;  if  we 
cannot  reduce  the  immense  ideo¬ 
logical  distance  between  East 
and  West;  if  we  cannot  remove 
the  barriers  to  free  information 
which  prevent  news  from  enter¬ 
ing  or  leaving  Eastern  Europe; 
if  a  large  part  of  the  world  re¬ 
mains  closed  to  full,  accurate 
and  authentic  information;  then 
the  sacrifices  made  to  ensure 
it  will  not  be  justified,  because 
they  will  not  serve  the  univer¬ 
sal  cause  of  free  information 
between  the  nations,”  Mrs. 
Figueroa  said. 

She  said  the  treaty  had  been 
drafted  with  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  real  evils; 

1 )  “The  practices  of  those 
countries  which  consider  infor¬ 
mation  as  a  mere  instrument  to 
spread  the  doctrines  or  dogmas 
identified  with  their  type  of 
government”: 

2)  “In  other  countries  an  im¬ 
portant  and  considerable  part 
of  the  news  is  a  mere  industn^, 
having  all  the  characteristics 
and  methods  of  businesses  based 
exclusively  on  profit”; 

3)  The  indifference  of  other 
countries,  especially  those  of 
Western  Europe,  towards  news 
of  less-developed  countries,  “an 
egocentric  mental  attitude  which 
claims  that  the  world  still  re¬ 
volves  around  the  continent  of 
Europe.” 

The  UN  will  again  delve  into 
the  field  of  the  press  when  its 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  meets  Miay  31.  The 
12  members  serve  as  individual 
experts  rather  than  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  their  governments. 
They  are  expected  to  cover  a 
broad  range  of  subjects. 


Puerto  Rican 
Press  Institute 
Plan  Is  Vetoed 

San  Juan,  P.  R. — Stating  that 
“The  Press  Can  Improve  the 
State  But  the  State  Cannot  Im¬ 
prove  the  Press,”  Gov.  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  vetoed  a  bill  creat¬ 
ing  the  Press  Institute  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
professional  journalism.  (E  &  P, 
May  14,  page  76.) 

■The  bill,  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Insular  Congress, 
created  a  lively  controversy 
among  local  newspapermen. 

Its  proponents  said  it  would 
merely  set  up  a  voluntary  code 
of  ethics  and  create  a  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  truth  and 
toward  the  people. 

Its  opponents  maintained  it 
would  curb  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  violate  the  people’s 
right  to  accurate  information. 

“I  proposed  to  veto  it  ever 
since  I  heard  about  it,”  Gov. 
Munoz  said.  “I  have  always  been 
against  any  legislation  of  this 
kind.  Neither  the  state  nor  the 
press  are  perfect  or  saints  but 
the  press  can  improve  the  state. 
The  state,  however,  cannot  im¬ 
prove  the  press.” 

The  Governor's  own  newspa¬ 
per,  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico,  de¬ 
fended  the  bill  in  an  editorial 
claiming  the  bill  “nowhere  says 
or  suggests  that  the  government 
should  exert  control  over  any 
thing.” 

The  newspaper’s  editorial  staff 
petitioned  Gov.  Munoz  to  sign 
the  bill  maintaining  it  was  not 
designed  to  “interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Puerto 
Rico.  .  .  .  but  seeks  only  to  bind 
the  members  of  the  institute  to 
obey  the  statutes  they  them¬ 
selves  would  adopt.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  El  Mundo  opposed  the 
bill  saying  “any  merit  the  meas¬ 
ure  may  have  or  any  benefits  it 
may  render  to  newspapermen 
might  have  to  be  paid  for  at  a 
price  now  unknown  to  the  jour¬ 
nalists  and  to  the  press.” 

Thirty-seven  members  of 
Mundo’s  staff  petitioned  Gov. 
Munoz  to  veto  the  bill.  They 
pointed  out  that  although  the 
bill  sought  to  “organize  and 
regulate  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism,”  it  failed  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  definition  of  professional 
journalism. 

“This  is  a  grave  defect  and 
creates  a  serious  danger  since 
under  the  bill  the  institute 
would  have  ample  powers  to 
govern  the  profession.” 

Reportedly  originating  with 
the  Puerto  Rico  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Association — the  smaller 
of  two  such  associations  here — 
the  bill  was  sponsored  by  Sen¬ 
ate  President  Samuel  Quinones 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Vic¬ 
tor  Gutierrez  Franqui. 


N.  J.  AP  Unit  Elects 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  May  16  elected  Allen  W. 
Smith,  Passaic  Herald-News,  as 
president.  He  succeeds  Harold 
E.  Keenan,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News. 
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Don  D.  Patterson  Dies; 
Retired  S-H  Executive 


DON  D.  PATTERSON,  who  re¬ 
tired  Dec.  31,  1947  as  director 
of  national  advertising  for 
Scripps  -  How¬ 
ard  Newspapers, 
died  May  18  in 
Sarasota,  Fla., 
where  he  had 
been  acting  as  a 
public  relations 
consultant  dur- 
ing  the  last 
year.  He  was  54 
years  old. 

In  recent 
months  he  had 
also  been  active 
in  the  promo-  Patterson 
tion  of  c  o  m  - 

munity  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  by  industry,  as  a  member 
of  the  public  relations  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association.  He 
was  elected  a  life  member  of 
NAEA  on  his  retirement  from 
Scripps-Howard. 

Reporter  at  13 

Born  in  Macon,  Mo.,  Aug.  14, 
1895,  Mr.  Patterson  began  news¬ 
paper  work  when,  at  the  age  of 
13,  he  received  $1  for  an  exclu¬ 
sive  story  written  for  his  home¬ 
town  weekly. 

In  1917  he  received  a  degree 
in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  During  his  last  two 
years  there  he  was  a  student  as¬ 
sistant  to  Walter  Williams,  dean 
of  the  journalism  school,  pub¬ 
lished  the  university  newspaper, 
and  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

For  a  short  time  after  gradua¬ 
tion  he  worked  in  the  Des 
Moines  and  Kansas  City  bureaus 
of  Associated  Press,  then  went 
to  war  as  a  field  artillery  ser¬ 
geant  major  in  the  A.E.F. 

After  the  war  he  served  in 
numerous  positions  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  in  both  the  editorial 
and  business  departments. 
Among  his  jobs  was  a  three-year 
stint.  1919-1922,  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Review  of  the  Far  East 
in  Shanghai.  During  that  time 
he  was  also  China  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  Fairchild  Publications. 

Returning  to  the  U.  S.,  he  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  professor  of 
advertising  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years. 

From  1924  to  1929  he  was  a 
solicitor  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  then, 
for  three  years,  served  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Lord  & 
Thomas  in  Chicago. 

Joined  S-H  in  1932 

He  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  in  1932  as  a  sales¬ 
man.  and  was  successively  na¬ 
tional  ad  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  and  in  1936  became  na¬ 
tional  advertising  director  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  group.  He 
retired  l^ause  of  ill  health. 

During  his  12  years  there  he 
was  active  in  many  trade 
groups,  including  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  the  Bureau 


of  Advertising,  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  NAEA,  and 
others. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr. 
Patterson  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  com¬ 
munity  leader,  did  pioneering 
work  in  newspaper  color  print¬ 
ing,  and  was  considered  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

In  recognition  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  industry,  Mr. 
Patterson  received  an  honor 
award  in  May,  1948,  from  the 
University  of  Missouri. 


Ad  Bribery  Charge 

continued  from  page  5 


The  three-month  time  referred 
to  was  while  Governor  Warren’s 
proposal  for  state  medicine  was 
still  before  the  Legislature  and 
during  what  Mr.  Whitaker  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “crusade  against  so¬ 
cialized  medicine”  in  which 
more  than  100  powerful  state¬ 
wide  organizations  “made  their 
influence  in  the  Capitol.” 

Medicine  won  an  Assembly 
fight  by  a  one-vote  margin,  39  to 
38.  Even  before  the  Legislature 
adjourned  the  California  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  met  and  decided 
on  an  information  program.  The 
objective  was  “to  drive  home 
the  simple,  understandable 
truth  that  political  medicine  is 
bad  medicine — and  that  Califor¬ 
nia  should  have  none  of  it,”  Mr. 
Whitaker  reported  to  the  St. 
Louis  meeting,  adding: 

“It  was  decided  that  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  Associating 
would  launch  a  public  relations 
and  advertising  campaign,  with 
paid  newspaper  space,  radio,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  intensive  organiza¬ 
tion  activity,  to  make  the  people 
of  California  health  insurance 
conscious — and  to  convince  them 
that  the  voluntary  way  was  the 
American  way  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

“In  carrying  out  that  pro¬ 
gram.  during  the  intervening 
years,  the  California  Medical 
Association  has  staged  voluntary 
health  insurance  weeks  in  53  of 
the  State's  58  counties,  with  the 
cooperation  of  civic  leaders. 

“Medicine,  the  insurance  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  press  have  spear¬ 
head^  the  campaign;  120 
mayors  and  600  city  councilmen 
have  lent  their  names  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  drive.  CMA  has 
published  nearly  40,000  inches 
of  paid  ad  copy  in  420  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers — and  ap¬ 
proximately  30,0(>0  inches  of  tie- 
in  advertising  has  been  donated 
by  druggists,  dairies,  grocery 
stores,  bowling  alleys  and  even 
bars,  to  put  over  the  Voluntary 
Health  Insurance  story.” 

■ 

New  Home  and  $7,300 

York,  Pa. — An  appeal  by  the 
York  Gazette  &  Daily  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  building  of  a  new 
home  and  $7,300  in  the  bank  for 
a  Navy  veteran’s  widow  and 
five  children. 
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LYNNE  M.  LAMM,  59,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  newspaper  and 
magazine  correspondent  for  40 
years,  recently,  at  Washington. 
He  joined  the  Washington  Post 
in  1910  and  became  day  city 
editor  before  switching  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  trade  news  reporting. 

John  Andrew  Jackson  Orr, 
85,  who  covered  Connecticut 
politics  for  the  New  Haven 
Register  before  retiring  from 
newspaper  work  after  World 
War  I,  May  10,  at  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  He  had  also  been  on 
the  old  New  Haven  Palladium 
and  old  New  York  World,  and 
claimed  speaking  acquaintance 
with  presidents  of  the  U.  S.  back 
to  the  1870’s. 

William  Carroll  Hill,  74, 
who  had  been  with  the  Worce¬ 
ster  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Brock¬ 
ton  ( Miass. )  Times,  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  Boston  Journal  and  Boston 
Post  and  night  city  editor  of  AP 
in  Boston,  May  11,  at  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.  He  had  been  Boston 
Opera  Company  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  editor  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Geneological 
Society. 

William  S.  Price,  treasurer  of 
the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  until  1941,  when  he 
left  to  become  treasurer  of 
Juniata  College,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  May  13,  at  Pottstown,  Pa. 

James  H.  Shelf,  47,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  May  14,  at 
Houston. 

Harry  M.  Davis,  38,  science 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
science  reporter  and  Sunday 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Times  from  1935  to  1942,  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  in  1940,  May  16.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  when  he  failed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  surface  after  diving 
off  a  pier. 

Charles  A.  Bradley,  45,  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  since 
1937,  May  4,  at  his  home  in 
Providence. 

Edward  LaRose,  53,  assistant 
woodlands  manager  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  North  Shore  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  May  15,  at  Mon¬ 
treal  He  had  been  with  the 
company  26  years. 

Anson  Brown,  38,  travel  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  May  16,  at  Mexico  City. 
He  served  in  the  air  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  and  later  photo¬ 
graphed  test  atom  bomb  detona¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific. 

Guy  Dietz  Loomis,  62,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle,  recently, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  had 
also  also  been  with  the  San 
Diego  Union,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  old  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
press,  Manila  (P.  I.)  Bulletin, 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  and 
International  News  Service. 

Alfred  A.  Perland,  49,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont)  Journal  and 
Ottawa  Citizen,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  statistician  with  a  To¬ 
ronto  brokerage  house.  May  17. 
at  his  Toronto  home. 
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Watertown,  N.  Y.— Harold  B 
Johnson,  editor  and  publiiW'*^  j  SLa 
of  the  Watertown  Times,  vlo  JtJi 
had  been  term-  Imahigl 
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Johnson 


ed  the  “worthy 
successor  to 
William  Allen 
White,”  died 
Miay  17  in  his 
Henderson  Har¬ 
bor  summer 
home  at  the  age 
of  68.  He  had 
been  at  his  of¬ 
fice  and  in  ap- 
parent  good 
health  during 
the  day. 

M  r .  Johnson 

had  been  in  the  forefront  of  tie 
battle  for  a  St.  Lawrence  sei- 
way  and  power  project.  Hi 
fought  for  the  dairy  farmea 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Yd 
ley.  He  was  active  in  the  liV 
eral  wing  of  the  Republica 
Party,  and  was  often  mentioned 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress,  but  he  never  ran  for  at 
office. 

His  editorials  were  read 
closely  by  many  high  state  offi¬ 
cials. 

In  1929,  when  milk  pricei 
tumbled  and  dairy  farmers  wen 
getting  two  cents  a  quart.  Mi. 
Johnson  led  a  delegation  of  tlA 
farmers  to  Albany  and  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  attempts  to  get 
a  milk  control  bill  passed  b; 
the  Legislature. 

Born  in  Somerville,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  graduated  from 
Gouverneur  High  School  it 
1899  and  then  went  to  Portland 
Ore.,  where  he  was  a  report# 
on  the  old  Telegram.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  old  Mon¬ 
tana  Daily  Record,  returned  1o 
Gouverneur  in  1901  and  worked 
on  the  Free  Press  and  Northern 
Tribune  there. 

In  1904  he  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Watertown  Times.  By 
1907  he  was  city  editor,  to 
1911  he  became  a  stockholder 
in  the  Brockway  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  paper,  and  soon  was  vice- 
president.  He  became  editor  of 
the  Times  and  president  of  the 
company  in  1918,  and  by  1933 
he  had  purchased  every  block 
of  stock.  He  owned  stations  ^ 
WWNY,  Watertown,  and  IT 
WMiSA,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

He  was  one  of  the  founiters 
of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
served  as  its  president  for  three 
years.  He  was  vicepresident  oi 
the  board  of  directors  of  St. 
Lawrence  University. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Lawrence  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Watertown 
National  Bank,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Watertown  Savings  Bank. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Air 
burn  Theological  Seminary  arw 
a  member  of  the  State  Synod¬ 
ical  Council  of  the  Presbyrterian 
Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow: 
a  son,  John;  two  grandchildren; 
a  brother,  H.  Douglas  Johnson 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  HeraUr 
Journal  editorial  staff;  and  * 
sister. 
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Sunpapers  Attack 
Validity  of  Rule  904 


4NNAPOLIS,  Md.  —  Baltimore’s 
f  Supreme  Bench  rules  for  press 
and  radio  is  facing  its  first  test 
in  a  high  court. 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  opened  hearings  May  18 
on  pleas  of  three  radio  stations 
fined  for  contempt  of  court  un¬ 
der  Buie  904  which  prohibits  re¬ 
ports  of  certain  crime  news. 

Briefs  totaling  434  pages  have 
beaa  filed  with  the  Appellate 
Court  by  counsel  for  stations 
WFB*.  WCBM.  WITH,  and 
frleuds  of  the  court"  interven- 
ng  oo  both  sides. 

For  the  defendants  are  the 
A.  S.  Abel  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Sttnpapers,  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Intervening  for  the  state  as 
“omlci  curiae"  are  the  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  of  Baltimore  City  and 
the  Junior  Bar  Association. 

Tie  state  is  represented  by 
Attorney  General  Hall  Ham- 
moad  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Harrison  L.  Winter. 

Full  Court  Hear*  Case 
Ihe  full  court  of  six  judges — 
Chief  Judge  Ogle  Marbury  and 
Judges  Edward  S.  Delaplaine, 
Stephen  R.  Collins,  C.  Gus  Gra- 
son,  William  L.  Henderson  and 
Chirles  Markell — heard  the  case. 

judges  frequently  interrupt¬ 
ed  argument  with  questions. 

Whea  it  was  contended  that 
the  Supreme  Bench  rule  admit¬ 
ted^  was  drawn  under  the 
“reasonable  tendency”  doctrine 
wliich  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  formerly  followed 
in  contempt  cases,  the  bench 
frequently  interrupted  to  say 
that  the  newer  “clear  and  pres¬ 
ent  danger  doctrine”  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  “must  now  be 
read  into”  the  rule. 

Judge  Markell  several  times 
aaierted  the  constitutional  de- 
cidon  of  the  high  court  is  “read 
into  every  rule  and  every 
statute.” 

Bostrictions  Listod 
Restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Bench  Rule  904  “oper¬ 
ate  not  only  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  rights  of  radio  stations  and 
of  newspapers  to  make  news 
hnown  to  the  public  but  also  up- 
^  the  right  of  the  public  to  be 
^Wormed  of  it,”  the  newspaper 
company  brief  stated. 

In  an  appendix,  the  brief  set 
forth  prohibitions  of  Rule  904 
spedfically  under  attack.  They 
vere: 

“(c)  The  issuance  by  the  po¬ 
lice  authorities,  the  State’s  at¬ 
torney,  counsel  for  the  defense 
or  any  other  person  having  offl- 
cial  connection  with  the  case,  of 
ony  statement  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  accused,  state- 
ments  or  admissions  made  by 
11«  accused,  or  other  matter 
bearing  upon  the  issues  to  be 
tried. 

‘‘“(d)  The  issuance  of  any 
stotement  or  forecast  as  to  the 
toture  course  of  action  of  either 
the  prosecuting  authorities  or 
toe  defense  relative  to  the  con- 
loct  of  the  trial. 

“(e)  The  publication  of  any 


matter  which  may  prevent  a  fair 
trial,  improperly  influence  the 
court  or  the  jury,  or  tend  in  any 
manner  to  interfere  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

“(f)  The  publication  of  any 
matter  obtained  as  a  result  of  a 
violation  of  this  rule.” 

Linked  with  Jury  Trial 

“The  twin  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  and 
the  right  of  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  to  have  a  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  jury  trial  are  all  rights 
which  are  clearly  recognized  in 
the  American  system  of  law,” 
the  brief  stated. 

Pointing  out  that  because  of 
the  breadth  and  speed  of  com¬ 
munications  and  information 
through  such  developments  as 
radio  broadcasting,  television 
and  modern  printing  presses,  the 
public  is  better  informed  and 
more  widely  informed  than  ever 
before,  the  brief  continued: 

“Certainly,  no  one  adhering  to 
our  theories  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  see  anyone 
charged  with  crime  deprived  of 
the  right  to  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial  by  jury.  This  imme¬ 
diately  suggests  these  queries: 

“What  kind  of  a  jury  should 
we  have  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fair  trial?  Must  it  be  composed 
of  jurors  who  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  the  case  until  they  are 
called  to  the  jury  box? 

Status  oi  Jurors 

‘The  obvious  answer  is  ‘No,’ 
and  as  we  expect  to  develop 
later  in  this  brief,  the  kind  of 
a  jury  which  the  law  of  Mary¬ 
land  contemplates  is  made  up 
of  jurors  who  will  faithfully  dis¬ 
charge  their  oath  to  render  their 
verdict  on  the  basis  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  them,  and 
who  will  not  base  their  verdict 
on  any  prejudgment  of  the  case, 
but  who  are  not  required  to  be 
either  empty-headed  or,  like  os¬ 
triches,  to  bury  their  h«ids  in 
the  sand.” 

Rule  904  “violates  the  clear 
and  present  danger  rule  now 
recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  test  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  publication,”  the 
brief  contended. 

It  pointed  out  that  paragraph 
E  of  the  rule  outlaws  “publica¬ 
tion  of  any  matter  which  may 
prevent  a  fair  trial,  improperly 
influence  the  court  or  the  jury, 
or  tend  in  any  manner  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  administration  of 
justice,”  while  other  paragraphs 
adopt  the  same  principle.  ‘Iliat 
principle,  the  newspaper  brief 
contended,  is  outmoded  and  dis¬ 
carded  under  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  in  1941, 
1946  and  1947,  which  adopted 
the  newer  “clear  and  present 
danger”  theory. 

Since  the  paragraphs  of  Rule 
904  outlaw  publications  that  do 
not  violate  the  present  Supreme 
Court  doctrine,  the  paragraphs 
amount  to  “unconstitutional 
abridgements  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  in  contravention  of  the 
First  Amendment”  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  the  brief 
contended. 


Rule  904,  by  stating  that  cer¬ 
tain  acts  “shall  be  subject  to 
punishment  as  contempt,”  seeks 
to  adopt  “inflexib.e,  all-conclu¬ 
sive  rules  conflicting  with  both 
freedom  of  the  press  and  due 
process.”  the  brief  stated. 

Such  a  “mandatory  and  im¬ 
perative”  ban  the  brief  contin¬ 
ued,  conflicts  with  enunciations 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  considering  state  laws. 

“Each  case  must  be  tested  on 
its  own  facts,”  it  was  argued. 

‘The  newspaper  company’s 
brief  contended  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Bench  rule  sought  to 
adopt  a  standard  much  more 
rigid  than  the  Maryland  Court 
of  Appeals  ever  considered  in 
the  past. 

Three  Appellate  Decisions  Cited 
It  cited  three  appellate  court 
decisions,  two  of  them  being 
prominent  cases  from  Baltimore, 
to  show  that  the  upper  tribunal 
discarded  claims  of  potential  ob¬ 
struction  of  justice  when  actual 
obstruction  was  not  shown, 

’The  Baltimore  cases  were  the 
1909  cases  involving  prosecution 
of  a  City  Hall  employe  named 
Downs  and  the  1924  prosecution 
of  a  man  named  Newton,  ac¬ 
cused  in  a  speculation  case. 
Both  cases  and  another  1913  ap¬ 
peal  dealt  with  refusal  of  the 
lower  court  to  grant  change  of 
venue  or  removal  of  the  trial  to 
another  jurisdiction  because  of 
advance  news  publications  of 
data  connected  with  the  cases. 
Ultimate  luue:  Fair  Trial 
The  brief  said,  in  part; 

“Why,  then,  should  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  news  necessarily 
involve  the  publisher  thereof  in 
contempt  of  court?  Yet  that  is 
just  what  Rule  904  provides. 

“It  seems  nothing  short  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  a  publication, 
or  a  whole  series  of  publications, 
which  is  not  necessarily  enough 
to  obtain  a  change  of  venue  for 
a  person  whose  liberty  is  at 
stake,  is  necessarily  enough  to 
make  the  publisher  of  the  whole, 
or  of  any  part,  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
court.  ’The  ultimate  issue  in  each 
instance  is  whether  or  not  the 
defendant  can  have  a  fair  trial.” 

In  fact,  the  brief  stated,  the 
Maryland  Constitution  expressly 
provides  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  change  of  venue  whenever 
there  is  “reasonable  ground”  to 
believe  he  cannot  get  an  impar¬ 
tial  trial,  while  the  contempt 
proceedings  are  now  controlled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  doctrine 
of  “clear  and  present  danger”  of 
obstruction  of  justice. 

Viewed  as  Penal  Statute 
Rule  904  also  violates  the 
Maryland  constitutional  provi¬ 
sion  for  separation  of  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  powers.  It 
was  stated. 

The  rule,  said  the  brief,  ex¬ 
cept  for  its  origin,  “bears  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  penal 
statute.” 

It  is  rigid  and  inflexible,  and 
tends  to  make  actual  judicial  de¬ 
termination  unnecessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  convict. 

“We  concede,”  said  the  brief, 
“that  the  whole  subject  matter 
of  contempt  is  a  curious  sort  of 
hybrid.  Contempt  constitutes  an 
offense  at  common  law  quite  re¬ 
gardless  of  statute. 

“We  believe,  however,  that  we 


have  demonstrated  that  where 
the  alleged  contempt  consists  of 
a  publication  by  a  newspaper 
which  is  claimed  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  administration 
of  justice,  whether  it  does  so  or 
not,  must  be  determined  as  a 
question  of  fact  in  each  case. 

“However,  if  Rule  904  is  to 
stand  with  regard  to  such  pub¬ 
lications,  the  judicial  function 
is  at  once  reduced  from  deter¬ 
mining  both  the  fact  of  the 
publication  and  its  effect  ...  to 
whether  or  not  the  publication 
was  in  fact  made.” 

Bearing  on  Present  Case 

The  newspaper  argument  con¬ 
tended  that  the  facts  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  cases  do  not  warrant  con¬ 
tempt  punishment. 

Evidence  at  the  lower  court 
hearings,  the  brief  asserted, 
failed  to  show  that  there  was 
any  “clear  and  present  danger” 
of  interference  with  justice  in 
the  James  case. 

It  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Court  of  Appeals  itself  had  said 
in  the  past  that  jurors  need  not 
be  ignorant  of  basic  facts,  but 
need  merely  be  “without  bias  or 
prejudice.” 

■ 

SG-Page  Issue  Run 
By  Boston  Tabloid 

Boston,  Mlass. — A  new  high 
in  pages  for  the  Boston  Daily 
Record,  morning  member  of  the 
Record-American  combine  (tab¬ 
loid)  was  chalked  up  when  the 
May  6  issue  contain^  96  pages. 
TTiis  equalled  the  Evening 
American  of  Nov.  26,  1948  as 
the  largest  tabloid  page  run 
ever  rolled  off  in  New  England. 
The  Record  had  run  88  pages 
on  several  occasions. 

In  hand  with  this  96-page 
press  run  went  a  record-setting 
70  pages  of  advertising,  high 
for  either  paper.  Largest  single 
advertiser,  according  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  Ernest  Hoftyzer, 
was  Sears,  Roebuck.  At  least 
one-page  representation  came 
from  practically  every  Boston 
department  store.  National  ad¬ 
vertising  was  heavy. 

■ 

New  York  Store  Ads 
Over  $16  Million 

Manhattan’s  16  department 
stores  last  year  spent  an  esti¬ 
mated  $16,962,318  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  a  report 
releas^  this  we^  by  the  New 
York  Times  Research  Depart¬ 
ment. 


ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Wanted 

PROFESSIONAL  orq«n!ution  printing 
*  magaiin*  of  20,000  plus  circulation 
saaks  advartising  raprasantativas  with 
working  agraomanti  in  major  citias. 
Libaral  commiuiont  avaiiabla.  Saak- 
ing  (omaona  with  provan  ability. 
Writa  full  datails,  commiuions  dasirad 
and  othar  farms  to  Box  3347,  Editor  a 
Publishar. 
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Mayor  Invokes 
'Sleeper'  to  Seal 
Police  Records 

CoATEsviLLE.  Pa. — The  Coates- 
ville  Record  hit  back  witti  the 
full  force  of  its  constitutional 
rights  this  week  when  the  mayor 
tried  to  put  a  lid  on  police  news. 

The  controversy,  believed  to 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  Rec¬ 
ord  has  been  running  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  gambling,  came  to 
a  head  when  Mayor  Richard 
Scully,  Jr.  impounded  police 
records  of  arrests. 

A  reporter  was  told  the  in¬ 
formation  was  not  available 
when  he  went  to  City  Hall  for 
his  daily  check-up.  News  Edi¬ 
tor  Fred  B.  Mianship  went  to 
the  Mayor  for  an  explanation 
and  was  told  that  a  little-known 
ordinance,  passed  two  years  ago, 
was  being  invoked. 

The  Record  wasted  no  time  in 
questioning  Mayor  Scully’s  ac¬ 
tion,  according  to  C.  H.  Heint- 
zelman,  president  and  editor. 

In  a  two-column  bold  head 
on  Page  1,  the  Record  said; 

“If  the  Mayor  means  that 
things  which  are  happening  in 
and  about  the  city  police  sta¬ 
tions  are  none  of  the  public’s 
business,  the  Record  will  make 
every  effort  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest.’’ 

Mr.  Heintzelman  added; 

“If  the  Miayor  believes  that 
this  enforcement  of  this  newly- 
found  ordinance  will  cause  the 
Record  to  stop  pointing  out  that 
another  ordinance  having  to  do 
with  gambling  remains  un¬ 
enforced,  he  is  mistaken.” 

■ 

Prosecutor  Mum 
On  Jury  Inquiry 
LOCK  HAVEN,  Pa.— District 

Attorney  Hollis  was  criticized 
sharply  by  the  Lock  Haven  Ex¬ 
press  for  his  refusal  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  work 
of  a  recent  jury. 

When  approached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Mk.  Hollis  said  the  work 
of  the  jury  was  “none  of  the 
newspaper’s  business.’’  Under 
the  hiding  of  “Whose  Business 
Is  It?”  the  Express  said  in  an 
editorial ; 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Hollis  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  history  of  the  jury 
system  and  the  heritage  of  Eng¬ 
lish  common  law.  .  .  . 

“If  charges  are  made  against 
the  quality  of  the  deliberations 
of  any  jury,  or  any  implication 
is  levelled  that  it  rendered  its 
verdict  not  on  evidence  but  in 
consideration  of  some  other  in¬ 
fluence,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know  what  is  going  on. 

“The  point  at  issue  is  not  the 
fate  of  one  defendant — but  the 
security  of  the  public.  .  .  . 

“Not  only  is  it  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  business  to  ask  questions 
about  such  a  matter,  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  District  At¬ 
torney  to  answer  those  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  responsible  manner, 
not  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a 
reporter,  but  to  assure  the 
people  of  a  democratic  com¬ 
munity  that,  when  questions  are 
raised  affecting  the  cornerstone 
of  their  liberties,  due  and  proper 
,  attention  is  being  paid  by  the 
responsible  authorities.” 


Kodak  Campaign 
Uses  135  Papers 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  will 
release  a  coast-to-coast  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  next  week  fea¬ 
turing  popular-priced  Kodak 
and  Brownie  cameras  and  pic¬ 
ture  taking  in  both  black-and- 
white  and  color. 

The  campaign,  starting  May 
23,  will  appear  in  135  news¬ 
papers  in  M  cities.  A  series  of 
seven  ads,  ranging  from  800  to 
1,000  lines  each,  will  run  on  a 
weekly  basis  excepting  the  first 
week  in  July.  Both  morning 
and  evening  papers  will  be  used. 


5  Newspapers 
Represented  On 
Coosa  R.  Board 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. — Donald 
Comer,  Birmingham  textile  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  been  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Coosa  River  Newsprint 
Co.  Stockholders  and  directors 
met  here  May  16.  Ed  Norton, 
Birmingham,  was  re-elected 
president. 

An  inspection  of  the  news¬ 
print  mill,  now  building,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  meeting.  The  mill  is 
scheduled  to  go  into  production 
next  year. 

Other  officers  named  by  the 
directors  are;  Arthur  G.  Wake- 
man,  Coosa  Pines,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager;  Ralph  M. 
Watt,  New  York,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  sales;  W.  H.  Clif¬ 
ford,  treasurer;  Walter  Bouldin, 
secretary,  and  P.  E.  Bachelder, 
assistant  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary. 

Stockholders  named  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directors;  ’Thomas  ,W. 
Martin,  Birmingham;  Clarence 
B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  publisher,  Bir¬ 
mingham  News;  John  F.  Tims, 
Jr.,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Stuart  M. 
Chambers.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch;  E.  K.  Gaylord.  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times;  Cola  G.  Parker,  Neenah, 
Wis.;  Ernst  Mahler,  Neenah; 
John  R.  Kimberly,  Neenah,  and 
Comer,  Norton,  Wakeman  and 
Watt. 

•  *  * 

$1.36  for  Grt.  Northern 

The  report  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries  disclosed  a 
net  profit  of  $1,362,347  for  the 
quarter  ended  on  March  31. 

The  profit  is  equal  to  $1.36  a 
share  and  is  after  taxes  and 
other  charges,  but  exclusive  of 
$50,000  appropriated  for  esti¬ 
mated  excess  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment  of  pulpwood  inventories 
involuntarily  liquidated  before. 

Net  profit  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1948  was  $868,889,  or  87  cents 
a  share,  exclusive  of  a  similar 
appropriation. 

■ 

$1,080  for  a  Baby 

Shreveport,  La.  —  Readers  of 
the  Shreveport  Times  recently 
contributed  $1,080  toward  hos¬ 
pital  expenses  for  a  “blue  baby.” 
A  noted  surgeon  performed  an 
operation  free  of  charge. 


Court  Defines 
Public  Service 
In  Street  Sales 


N.  O.  Item  loins  I 
Life  in  Citywide  ( 
Retail  Drive  £ 


Salt  Lake  City — The  Utah 
State  Supreme  Court  this  week 
upheld  the  right  of  newspaper 
boys  to  sell  papers  on  the  street 
on  the  ground  that  the  practice, 
through  long  established  custom, 
is  a  public  service. 

The  issue  arose  in  connection 
with  a  case  testing  the  validity 
of  a  Salt  Lake  City  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  soliciting  and 
sale  of  magazine  subscriptions 
on  downtown  streets.  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  not  involved. 

The  appellant  was  an  individ¬ 
ual  representing  certain  publish¬ 
ing  companies  in  several  states. 
He  carries  on  his  business  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  sending 
agents  into  various  states  to  so¬ 
licit  subscriptions.  The  respon¬ 
dent  was  Salt  Lake  City  and  its 
police  force  which  had  arrested 
several  solicitors  working  in  tke 
business  district. 

The  appellant  asked  the  court 
to  reverse  a  holding  of  the  trial 
court  which  refus^  to  enjoin 
the  police  officers  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  magazine  sales¬ 
men.  One  argument  advanced 
by  the  appellant  asserted  that 
the  city  ordinance  involved  was 
unconstitutionally  discriminatory 
because  it  permitted  the  sale  of 
newspapers  on  the  street  and 
banned  the  sale  of  magazines. 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  general 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
said  of  the  case,  “The  effect  of 
the  decision  is  that  the  selling  of 
newspapers  and  the  prohibiting 
of  the  sale  of  magazines  on  the 
street  is  not  an  arbitrary  exer¬ 
cise  of  discretion.  ’The  reason 
is  because  the  sale  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  now  recognized  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

The  public  service  aspect  of 
newspaper  sales  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
said; 

“Over  a  period  of  many  years 
both  courts  and  legislatures 
have  recognized  that  the  corner 
newsboy  is  in  a  class  by  him¬ 
self.  The  sale  of  newspapers  on 
a  downtown  street  corner  has 
grown  into  an  accepted  custom 
and  has  become  a  public  service 
by  making  the  news  events  of 
the  day  available  to  all. 

’“We  need  not  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  regarding  the  value  or  serv¬ 
ice  of  magazines.  Neither  need 
we  determine  whether  they 
serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  the  newspaper  because  the 
sale  of  magazines  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  ordinance.  What 
is  prohibited  is  the  sale  of  a 
subscription  to  a  magazine  for 
delivery  in  the  future. 

“No  immediate  news  benefit 
to  the  public  can  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  a  subscription 
to  a  person  who  may  not  receive 
the  magazine  for  some  weeks  or 
even  months  thereafter.  To  per¬ 
mit  the  selling  of  newspapers 
and  prohibit  the  selling  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  magazines  is  not 
such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
discretion  and  not  such  an  un¬ 
reasonable  classification  as  to 
label  the  ordinance  void.” 


New  Orleans,  La. — Life 
zine  and  the  New  Orleans  Iten 
joined  hands  this  week  tg 
launch  a  community-wide  mer¬ 
chandising  program  descrttud 
as  “enlightened  teamwork”  liy 
Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  md 
president  of  the  newspaper. 

A  cooperative  selling  effort  ii 
being  undertaken  jointly,  (or 
the  first  time,  it  is  believed^ 
a  national  advertising  medit^ 
a  local  advertising  medium,  ud 
the  leading  merchants  of  Sm 
city. 

It  has  long  been  recogninl, 
the  Item  said  in  a  Page  1  story, 
that  advertising  on  both  the 
tional  and  local  level  is  It’ 
great  catalyst  activating  Ikt 
American  production  and  nwr 
cantile  system,  but  there  Im 
been  in  the  past  no  closely-kait 
co-ordination  of  effort  in  tii 
field. 

H.  Ford  Ferine,  merchandisisi 
director  for  Life,  summed  of 
the  purpose  of  the  program,  say¬ 
ing.  “Today’s  alert  retailer  see 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  i 
sales  impressions  walking  dovn 
the  street.  He  must,  in  efleA 
raise  his  hand  and  say — ‘This  b 
the  place  to  buy  the  product 
you’ve  seen  advertised  ni- 
tionally.’  ” 

For  several  years.  Life  ha 
been  working  with  leading  raer 
chants  in  many  cities  on  store 
wide  “As  Advertised  in  Life' 
promotions,  with  local  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  as  the  predoroi- 
nant  factor  in  the  project. 

For  the  most  part,  newspaper 
advertising  executives  haw 
taken  a  dim  view  of  the  matter, 
feeling  that  the  promotion  af 
forded  the  magazine  througb 
such  campaigns  was  not  helpini 
the  retailers  greatly.  Most  larje 
city  newspapers  have  ruled  tlat 
advertising  giving  prominent 
display  to  a  national  magazine 
be  charged  at  national  rates 

The  Item’s  effort  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  instance  in  which 
a  newspaper  has  teamed  up 
with  the  Life  merchandisini 
plan. 

Loyal  Phillips,  Item  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  said  that  during  the 
week  long  promotion.  May  18- 
23.  advertising  in  the  newspaper^ 
would  identify  local  stores  as 
the  places  in  which  to  buy  Life 
advertised  products.  He  said 
also  that  the  Item  would  u* 
front-page  editorial  space  to  td 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  about 
the  campaign  and  what  it  means 
to  them. 

Interest  was  to  be  furthe 
stimulated  by  special  window 
arrangements,  counter  displays 
and  special  instructions  to  sale 
clerks. 

In  announcing  the  program 
Publisher  Nicholson  said:  "Ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  essential  lubn- 
cant  by  grace  of  which  the  mr  y 
chinery  of  mass  production  ■ 
able  to  attain  full  speed. 

“This  is  a  service  which  uH 
advertising  media — newspaper 
magazines  and  radio — render  • 
the  national  economy. 
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Bell  Syndicate 
Guild  on  Strike; 
Service  Goes  On 

Bell  Syndicate  and  three  asso¬ 
ciated  companies  were  continu- 
iag  service  to  clients  this  week 
with  a  skeleton  force  after  a 
walk-out  Monday  night  by  49 
aembers  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York. 

The  dispute,  representing  a 
failure  to  agree  on  the  Bell 
Uiit's  first  contract,  continued 
despite  efforts  of  J.  R.  Mandel- 
btum  of  the  Federal  Mediation 
Service  to  effect  settlement.  The 
uild  picketed  outside  the  New 
fork  Times  Building,  where 
Bell  offices  are  located. 

The  Bell  unit  of  the  guild  be- 
(an  organizing  last  November, 
ind  early  in  January  it  won  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
election  by  a  vote  of  44  to  5. 
Negotiations  between  the  guild 
and  the  four  syndicate  affiliates 
of  the  North  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance,  Inc.,  began  several 
weeks  later. 

After  a  strike  action  vote  on 
May  9,  the  guild  notified  all 
units  throughout  the  country 
that  have  struck  work  clauses 
covering  the  situation  to  regard 
all  Bell,  NANA,  Associated  and 
Consolidated  features  as  “hot 
copy,”  and  refuse  to  handle  it. 
Later  the  guild  requested  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  syndicate’s  leading 
columnists  to  hold  up  copy  in 
sympathy  to  the  strikers. 

Billy  Rose,  one  of  those  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  guild,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  afterward:  “I 
have  no  contract  with  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  it  pays  me  no  salary. 
In  every  sense,  I  am  an  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor  and  so  I  plan  to 
continue  to  file  copy  as  usual.” 

Washington  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  continued  to  file  his 
pieces.  Omission  of  the  Bell 
Syndicate  credit  line  on  his  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  on  Thursday  was  due  to 
“typographical  omission  only,” 
said  Mirror  Editor  Jack  Lait. 

Negotiations  on  wages  have 
received  little  formal  attention 
in  the  discussions  to  date  al¬ 
though  the  guild  is  demanding 
job  classifications  and  a  salary 
scale  showing  considerable  in¬ 
creases  in  some  cases.  A  $110 
minimum  for  desk  men  is  re¬ 
quested.  In  addition,  the  guild 
charges  management  has  down¬ 
graded  classifications  of  em¬ 
ployes  —  calling  editors  copy 
checkers,  for  example. 

John  N.  Wheeler,  president  of 
NANA,  said  negotiations  with 
the  guild,  handled  through 
Thomas  A.  Brennan,  Hearst 
lawyer,  have  centered  on  the 
questions  of  union  shop,  dues 
checkoff  and  job  security.  When 
management  failed  to  agree  on 
these  demands,  the  guild  termi¬ 
nated  discussions  and  walked 
out,  Mr.  Wheeler  told  E.  &  P. 

The  guild  charged  that  Ed 
Hahar,  chairman  of  its  Bell  Unit, 
»nd  head  of  Bell’s  statistical  de¬ 
partment,  was  fired  after  19 
years  with  the  company,  on  the 
ame  day  he  received  a  merit 
raise.  Management  said  his  dis¬ 
missal  was  due  to  incompetence 
»nd  it  was  not  aware  he  was 
unit  chairman. 


Gannett  Principles 
Endorsed  by  Editors 


UTICA,  N.  Y.— A  restatement  by 

Publisher  Frank  Gannett  of 
the  policy  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  unanimously  endorsed 
by  Gannett  editors  here  May  16, 
has  been  distributed  to  all 
newspapers  in  the  organization 
for  possible  editorial  page  use. 

Mr.  Gannett  declared  in  his 
statement: 

“All  the  Gannett  newspapers 
are  solemnly  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  their  communities, 
state  and  nation,  and  fortunately 
are  in  position  to  be  absolutely 
independent  and  able  to  resist 
any  amount  of  pressure  that 
may  come  from  any  source. 

“’They  are  also  dedicated  to 
the  strongest  possible  support 
and  defense  of  our  American 
way  of  life,  our  Constitution 
and  our  form  of  government  and 
are  determined  to  oppose  and 
resist  with  all  their  strength 
every  effort  that  may  be  made 
by  any  individual  or  group  to 
undermine  it  or  to  substitute 
Socialism  or  some  other  foreign 
ism  for  it. 

“Our  precious  freedoms  and 
liberties  are  constantly  threat¬ 
ened.  A  strong,  free  press,  un¬ 
hampered  and  unafraid,  is  the 
best  weapon  for  their  protection 
and  preservation.” 

Readability  Cathartic  Urged 

Editors  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
in  semi-annual  sessions,  heard 
appeals  for  better  advertising 
copy,  grass-roots  news  report¬ 
ing,  enlargement  and  localizing 
of  women’s  departments,  and  for 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  in 
news  presentation  and  news  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Carl  Lindstrom,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Times,  warned  against  ignor¬ 
ance,  prejudice  and  lack  of 
courage  in  dealing  with  both 
news  and  comment. 

“The  finest  editorial  writer,” 
he  declared,  “might  well  be  a 
special  leader — a  man  of  a  pas¬ 
sionate.  crusading  nature.  Some¬ 
times.  however,  it’s  better  if  he 
isn’t  a  judge  at  all.  but  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  policy,  the  evangelist 
of  an  idea. 

“There  is  no  department  of 
the  American  newspaper  which 
is  so  badly  in  need  of  a  read¬ 
ability  cathartic  as  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  criticism,”  Mr.  Lind¬ 
strom  continued.  “Although 
there  are  hundreds  of  critics 
from  coast  to  coast,  there  is  only 
one  style.  All  use  the  same  dia¬ 
lect — and  I  have  no  other  word 
for  it.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  added  that  “the 
critic  should  be  a  reporter”  who 
has  “learned  to  write  for  the 
waste-paper  basket.” 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  laugh.  Every  quip  costs 
somebody  something.  It  Is  free 
only  to  the  reckless  writer.” 

Advice  ior  Reporting 

Freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
American  press  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  “at  every  level  of  newspa¬ 
per  production,”  Cornelius  Milli- 
ken,  telegraph  editor  of  the 


Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette, 
said.  “The  telegraph  editor  must 
be  alert  to  forestall  false  con¬ 
clusions  by  readers.”  and  should 
keep  atop  the  news  through 
constant  analysis,  study  and  in¬ 
terpretation. 

To  avoid  “a  wasting  of  repor- 
torial  time  and  effort  by  edi¬ 
tors,”  Columnist  David  H.  Beetle 
of  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer- 
Dispatch  suggested  a  “decentral¬ 
ization  of  reporters,”  leaving 
Capitol  pressroom  coverage 
more  largely  to  press  associa¬ 
tions;  “Less  emphasis  on  possible 
local  angles”  in  national  news; 
more  attention  to  “vital,  techni¬ 
cal  and  complex  matters  ignored 
by  AP,  U.P.  and  INS.;  and  more 
concern  for  news  coverage  than 
for  news  “protection.” 

Mr.  Gannett  did  not  attend 
the  conference.  He  is  recuper¬ 
ating  from  a  recent  illness. 

Localization  and  expanding  of 
women’s  departments  was  re¬ 
commended  by  Miss  Adelaide 
Erwin  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Mrs. 
Edrie  Van  Dore,  Hartford  Times; 
and  Miss  Palma  Miccoli,  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch. 

Also  on  the  editorial  program 
were  Joseph  T.  Adams,  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union;  Elliott  Cush¬ 
ing,  Democrat  &  Chronicle  sports 
editor;  A.  Vernon  Croop,  acting 
head  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
Bureau  in  Washington;  and  Paul 
Miller,  a  Gannett  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union. 

At  a  dinner  meeting,  the 
group  heard  an  off-the-record 
address  by  Maj.  Gen.  A.  M. 
Gruenther  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Good  Ad  Copy  Advised 

Emphasis  at  advertising  ses¬ 
sions  was  on  increasing  linage 
through  use  of  better  copy. 

“The  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try,”  said  Raymond  H.  McKin¬ 
ney  of  J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son, 
publishers’  representatives,  “is 
preparing  for  the  conflict  with 
television  in  just  one  way — bet¬ 
ter  pictures.  Our  own  remedy 
is  the  same — better  copy.  Bet¬ 
ter  copy  not  only  makes  for  bet¬ 
ter  advertising  but  also  for 


better  newspapers,  more  univer¬ 
sal  desire,  more  circulation. 

“Good  copy,”  Mr.  McKinney 
continued,  “is  truthful,  offers 
benefits,  is  convincing,  and 
creates  desire. 

“Good  copy  digs  deep.  People 
remember  words  more  than 
they  remember  people,  products, 
places,  events,  or  even  the  occa¬ 
sions  for  the  words.  Words 
should  be  selected,  given,  saved, 
or  spent  as  carefully  as  we  use 
our  money. 

“Give  all  your  attention  to 
copy,  for  if  copy  is  good  it  will 
sell  and  that  is  what  your  cus¬ 
tomers  expect  the  newspaper 
must  do  for  them.” 

■ 

Cowles  Tests 
'Quick/  a  Slick 
News  Quickie 

Quick,  a  slick  news  magazine 
with  a  smaller  page  size  than 
that  of  Reader’s  Digest,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  test  preview  on  newsstands 
in  several  cities — the  largest  be¬ 
ing  Philadelphia. 

The  magazine,  which  sells  for 
10c  a  copy,  is  designed  to  give 
a  “super  condensation  of  the 
news,”  said  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  of  Cowles  Magazines, 
Inc.,  publishers. 

Some  of  the  staff  of  Look,  also 
a  Cowles  publication,  are  being 
used  on  a  temporary  basis  in 
production  of  Quick. 

Due  to  the  small  page  size. 
Quick  will  carry  no  advertising, 
said  Mr.  Cowles,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune. 

Features  in  the  68-page  test 
copy  include  16  pages  of  spot 
news  photos  of  the  week,  perti¬ 
nent  statements  from  people  in 
the  public  eye,  and  “ITie  Battle 
of  the  Week.” 

Quick  is  delivered  by  air  ex¬ 
press  for  Thursday  sale. 

■ 

Dan  Duryea  on  Beat 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Dan  Duryea, 
screen  actor,  worked  a  two-day 
stint  as  a  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  rejKirter,  in  connection 
with  opening  of  a  film  at  a  Buf¬ 
falo  theater.  A  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  Mr.  Duryea  covered  a 
feature  story  the  first  day  and 
handled  the  paper’s  Inquiring 
Reporter  column  on  the  second 
day. 


Eastern  Newspaper  and  Radio  Station 

Located  In  a  choice  and  important  single  station  eastern 
market.  This  seldom  available  combination  offers  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  to  the  right  buyer. 

The  newspaper  is  a  good  weekly,  well  edited  and  enjoys  ' 
splendid  local  support.  i 

The  radio  station  is  a  dominant  full-time  facility  that  is  j 
showing  consistent  gains  in  gross  and  profits.  Primary  cover¬ 
age  in  excess  of  500,000  population.  Price  for  both  properties  I 
$185,000.00.  I 

CONTACT  THE  NEAREST  OFFICE  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  REPRESENTATIVES  j 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY.  Inc. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Washington  Bldg. 
Starling  4341-2 


Media  Brokers 
DALLAS 

711  Construction  Bldg. 
S.  Akard  and  Wood  Sts. 
Central  1 177 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Russ  Bldg. 
Exbrook  2-S472 
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3  Albany  Reporters 
Put  on  ‘Payroll’  List 


AS  A  followup  to  the  expose  of 

51  Illinois  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  on  the  Green  Administra¬ 
tion's  payroll,  the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  this  week  turned  the  spot¬ 
light  on  three  legislative  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
served  on  state  commissions. 

The  Daily  News  named  Ray¬ 
mond  I.  Borst,  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews,  a  member  of  the  Hudson 
River  Regulating  District  Board 
since  1944;  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  Al¬ 
bany  Times-Union  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  a  member 
of  the  Albany  Port  District  Com¬ 
mission  for  14  years;  and  John 
C.  Crary,  Sew  York  Sun,  a 
member  of  the  Port  Commission 
since  1945. 

Resignation  Offered 

Some  time  ago,  the  story  said, 
Mr.  Borst  was  asked  to  choose 
between  his  newspaper  job  and 
his  state  post,  from  which  he 
has  received  $10,770,  and  be 
submitted  his  resignation  from 
the  latter  just  before  Governor 
Dewey  departed  for  Europe. 

Appointments  to  the  Port 
Commission  are  made  by  the 
Governor,  from  nominations 
submitted  by  the  mayors  of  Al¬ 
bany  and  Rensselaer.  A  fee  of 
$25  per  meeting  comes  from 
funds  provided  by  the  munici¬ 
palities. 

Mr.  O'Brien  pointed  out  to  the 
Associated  Press  that  neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Crary  is  on  a  state  pay¬ 
roll  and  also  that  each  time  the 
appointments  have  been  made 
they  have  been  widely  publi¬ 
cize. 

(  Editor  &  Publisher  has  noted 
the  aimointments  of  Messrs. 
Borst.  O'Brien  and  Crary  each 
time.) 

The  practice  of  naming  a 
newspaperman  to  the  Port  Com¬ 
mission  goes  back  to  its  first 
days  in  the  1930's.  Albert  E. 
Dale,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Albany  Evening  Sews,  was 
appointed  to  the  first  commis¬ 
sion  at  |S,000  a  year.  He  had 
been  active  in  promoting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Albany  seaport 
by  the  Federal  Government. 
When  he  left  Albany,  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  named,  he,  too, 
having  done  much  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  work  for  the  project. 

Mr.  Borst  replaced  another 
Albany  newspaperman  on  the 
River  Board. 

Green  Defends  Editors 

The  AP  moved  a  dispatch 
from  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  this 
week  quoting  former  Governor 
Dwight  Green  in  regard  to  the 
Illinois  payroll  disclosures. 

He  branded  as  "untrue  and 
unfair  to  Illinois  newspaper¬ 
men"  the  charges  that  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  were  hired 
to  further  his  political  interests. 

“Sure,"  he  was  quoted,  “there 
were  newspapermen  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  but  they  earned  their 
money.  They  were  not  being 
paid  to  write  canned  editorials 
in  favor  of  my  administration. 
They  were  paid  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  jobs.  I  am  very  proud  of 
what  they  did. 

“There  is  nothing  new  in  the 


attack.  It  is  just  the  opposition 
press  trying  to  make  something 
out  of  it.” 

CNPA  Hits  Cover-Up 

Officers  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  adopted  a  resolution  com¬ 
mending  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  for  the  Illinois  dis¬ 
closures  and  condemning  the 
withholding  of  such  news. 

The  resolution  observed  that 
“certain  newspapermen  in  Illi¬ 
nois  were  retained  on  the  state 
payroll  under  circumstances  re¬ 
flecting  discredit  on  their  pro¬ 
fession,”  and  added: 

“Whereas,  other  acts  against 
the  public  interest  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  and  whereas, 
neither  the  majority  of  the 
newspapers  nor  the  major  wire 
services  gave  adequate  coverage 
to  the  incidents  following  dis¬ 
closures, 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
the  CNPA  condemns  the  with¬ 
holding  of  such  information 
from  the  public  and  requests 
full  news  coverage  of  similar 
incidents  be  given  in  the  future 
and  also  requests  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  carried  by  the  wire 
services  in  California.” 

Full  Publicity  in  Peoria 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Arnold  Burnett,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal,  took  exception  to  sto¬ 
ries  which  have  implied  that  the 
Illinois  newspapers  ignored  the 
story  “until  the  Washington 
Post  became  indignant  on  its 
editorial  page.”  / 

“Every  year,”  he  said,  “the 
Peoria  Journal  publishes  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  state  payrollers  in 
Peoria  County  and  Tazewell 
County.  .  .  .  Names  of  several 
newspapermen  have  appeared 
on  these  lists  (none  from  the 
Journal),  and  we  do  not  delete 
any  names  at  all. 

“When  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  printed  the  story  of  the 
state  payroll  editors,  we  picked 
it  up  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
reprinted  the  list  with  proper 
credit  to  that  newspaper.  .  .  . 
The  AP  did  not  move  the  story 
for  two  weeks,  but  the  Journal 
did  not  wait  for  the  AP. 

“Editorially,  we  have  many 
times  commented  about  the  val¬ 
idity  of  many  of  the  jobs  held 
by  state  payrollers.  We  have 
attacked,  ^itorially,  at  least  one 
newspaperman  for  being  on  the 
state  payroll.” 

■ 

2,384  Graduates 
Pictured  in  Edition 

Bloomington,  Ill. — The  Daily 
Pantagraph  issued  a  56-page 
high  school  graduation  edition 
carding  pictures  of  2,384 
seniors  from  77  high  schools. 
Brief  histories  of  each  school 
accompanied  the  picture  layout. 
Each  senior  received  a  free  copy 
of  the  edition.  The  254  carrier- 
salesmen  sold  2,104  extra  copies. 


NAEA  Books 
Duane  Jones 

Duane  Jones,  president  of 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  will  discuss  “How  Tele¬ 
vision  Will  Affect  Newspaper 
Advertising,”  at  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion’s  summer  meeting,  it  was 
announced  by  Louis  E.  Heindel 
of  the  Madison  Wisconsin  Capi¬ 
tal  Times,  program  chairman. 

The  convention  takes  place  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  June  27-29,  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  Mr.  Jones 
will  speak  at  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon. 


128-Pg.  Section  Issued 
B'y  Annapolis  Weekly 

Annapolis,  Md. — The  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette,  weekly  founded  in 
1727,  came  through  with  its 
largest  edition  on  May  19,  a 
128-page  supplement  honoring 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  city 
of  Annapolis.  The  Gazette 
printed  20,000  copies. 

All  work  was  done  in  the 
Capital-Gazette  Press  plant  and 
on  the  same  day  the  supplement 
was  completed  a  20-page  regu¬ 
lar  edition  of  the  Gazette  also 
came  off  the  company's  32-page 
Goss  press,  along  with  a  16- 
page  daily  paper,  the  Evening 
Capital. 

The  Evening  Capital  also 
turned  out  a  special  during  the 
week,  a  16-page  Tercentenary 
edition  honoring  the  midship¬ 
men  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

Publisher  Talbot  T.  Speer 
and  General  Manager  Elmer  M. 
Jackson,  Jr.,  said  the  Gazette’s 
big  issue  set  an  all-time  record 
in  advertising  linage  as  well  as 
in  number  of  pages. 

Dorothy  Z.  Bicker,  Capital 
city  editor,  worked  five  months 
on  the  layout  of  the  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Supplement  to  the  Gazette. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cask  with  Order) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  timai —  .40  par  lina 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima — $1.00  par  lina 

2  timat —  .90  par  lina 
4  times —  .80  par  lina 

3  lines  minimum 

Oooat  approzimatalr  iva,  5  latter 
words,  one  lina. 

Connt  four  words  for  box  nninbar. 
Ko  abbraTiations. 

Forms  eloae  Wednasdar  noon. 

Thera  is  an  additional  charqa  of 
IS  cants  for  tha  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

confidential  information 

Daily  Nrwapanar  Propertlas 
\V.  H.  Ofovar  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADV'AXTAGEOUS  buys  in  westers 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  .tsaa- 
ciutes,  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  New  Met- 

ico. _ 

OALIPORNTA  -  ARIZONA  -  NEVADl 
dailies,  weeklies.  J.  R.  Oabbert,  3981 
Oranxe  St.,  Riverside,  Califomis. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIM 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Drivt 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburx,  Floridi 
FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bou(li| 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box  U, 
Melbourne.  Florida. _ 


IDWU,  NEBRASKA  AND  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  newspapers.  Herman  R 
Koch.  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City 

18.  Iowa. _ 

itit  Let  me  help  you  ftnd  a  sound  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  West.  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
62-6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cali¬ 
fornia^ _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  BinKhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  19X4.  Newspapers  boaxht 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
A.  S.  VAN  BBNTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 
$2,000,000. 

ODETT  A  ODETT.  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
THIS  29-yesr-old  agency  operates  oa 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


PUBUCATIOie  FOR  SALE 


CATALOGUE  No.  20,  Newspapers  for 
Sale,  Now  ready.  Write  for  copy. 
May  Bros.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  weekly;  I 
$44,000  volume;  subs  $3.00;  minimum  I 
ad  rate  40r ;  E  Duplex;  two  14  Linos.,  I 
good  equipment  throughout;  Easily  I 
pay  $12,000  net;  requires  $20,000  ! 

rash ;  eastern  South  Dakota.  Wayne  | 
Peterson,  National  Loan  Bldg.,  Moor-  I 
head.  Minnesota.  I 


FOR  SALE 

Mid  South  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Gross  business  last  year  41 
thousand.  Have  other  interests.  For 
quirk  sale,  $27,300.  Box  3377,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  SEMI-WEEKLY— 
Gross  $100,000  year.  Bargain.  Jack 
L.  Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  14, 
California. 


NEWSLETTER,  well  es»abln0ied.  now 
operating  profitably  in  NeW  York  City. 
Alone  in  field.  Selling  account  illness 
owner-editor-publisher.  Low  overhead. 
Distinctive  name  registered  U.  8.  Pst. 
Off.  Asking  $15,000  all  assets,  trade¬ 
marks.  etc.  Box,  3408,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ _ 

PROFITABLE  S.  W.  Weekly.  One  of 
the  state’s  best  equipped  plants.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growing  area.  Publisher’s  per¬ 
sonal  problems  require  quick  sale  it 
$35,000,  down  $15,500.  Information 
only  if  known  or  financial  reference!. 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN,  exclusive  broker. 
Tucumcari,  New  Mexico. 


SOU’TH  Michigan  weekly  in  fast-grow¬ 
ing  1500  town.  Gross  $17,000;  price 
$12,500  with  $6M  down.  Mighty  nice 
deal  here  I  Dial  Agency,  Detroit  1. 
Michigan. 


WHO  WANTS  THIS  ONE! 

This  is  an  Editor-Advertising-Circnls- 
tion  Manager  proposition.  Need  3  gooe 
men  at  $100  per  week  each  to  take 
over  tabloid  weekly  in  one  of  Souths 
largest  and  fastest  growing  cities. 
Tabloid  represents  community  ,  0‘ 
more  than  100,000  people.  Oettitt 
unbelievable  ad  lates.  Well  estsD-  ^ 

lished  with  administration  approval 
but  not  a  political  journal.  No  pi*®'- 
$6,500.00  cash.  Three  good  men  (or 
women)  can  start  making  money  froB 
scratch.  If  you  want  to  get  anesa 
write  J.  B.  Snider,  Broker  and  (J*' 
sultant,  648  North  Beach  Blvd.,  Boy 
St.  Louis,  Mississippi. 
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PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

•41000  DOWN  PAYMENT  on  Mid- 
W«st  daily.  Box  05,  Nowata.  Okla- 
hona.  Bank  reference. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Do  you  want  to 
•ail  or  retire  but  hare  no  one  to  All 
your  ahoeat  I  have  ample  funda,  18 
ytara  advertiaing,  buaineaa  experience 
•  Wge  daily,  am  38.  For  your  full  pro- 
tietion  will  accept  mutual  compati¬ 
bility  option  up  to  12  montha.  Replies 
•trirteat  confluence.  No  brokera.  Box 
3(41,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


KCHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


for  sale 

One  48-page  Hoe  Press,  serial  No. 
V-1432.  This  is  a  double  width 
press,  containing  six  pla.te  cylinders. 
Hand  tension — 6  spindles.  Speed 
ipproximately  20M  per  hour.  Cut 
iff  22%".  one  motor  has  just  been 
P  rewound  and  reconditioned.  Plates 
7/16"  thick. 

Stereotype  equipment:  One  pot, 
pump,  casting  box,  tall  trimmer  and 
reamer.  The  form  rollers  are  new 
and  along  with  this  press  goes  aJI 
electrical  equipment,  consisting  of 
two  motors,  control  panels,  etc. 
Available  Immediately.  This  press 
has  been  used  as  a  stand-by  for 
several  years  and  is  in  first  class 
condition.  Price  as  is,  where 
is,  $17,500.  Contact  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Greenville  News- 
Piedmont  Company,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina. _ 


LINOTYPE  MATS.  554  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold,  654  point  Ionic  S5  with 
bold  face  S2.  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ren  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
inat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mexo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago  Ill. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Uaed,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel:  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21H 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
IN'G  CO..  Waterhiiry  91,  Connecticut, 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
AVAILABLE 

4  Unit  Z-type  straight  line  press  with 
double  delivery  folder.  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
solid  steel  cylinders  with  roller  bear¬ 
ings.  Pour  (4)  Cline  reels,  one  paper 
conveyor  to  mail  room.  100  H.  P. 
motor,  D.  C.  current,  includes  section 
of  control  panel  with  buttons  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  Entire  press  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  boxed — crated  in  preservative 
and  ready  for  shipment — and  priced 
for  quick  sale.  Box  3280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
for  sale:  equipped  for  daily  publica¬ 
tion,  12  page  Goss  rotary  press,  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment.  3  Lino¬ 
types,  complete  office  equipment.  A 
very  compjete  back  shop,  set  up  to 
operate  daily,  or  may  be  moved,  sac¬ 
rifice,  was  $30,000— now  slashed  to 
$20,000  cash.  Send  inquiries  to: 
Sseno.  Di  Maggio  &  Seeno,  164  Lins- 
cheid  Drive,  Pittsburg,  California. 
Phone:  482  W. _ 

No  1  ROUSE  BAND  SAW— New  in- 
stalled  but  not  used.  Production 
changed  since  ordering.  $450.  P.O.B., 
•“liy.  crated.  Cost  ns  $690.  Nazarene 
Publishing  House,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER. 
Ohio  likes  It.  Athens  Messenger  has 
■■•.••lied  two;  Newark  Advocate,  one. 
Chillicothe  and  Lancaster  installations 
on  order.  For  details,  write  EDMOND¬ 
SON,  1532  Callowhill  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia  80,  Pennsylvania. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAS 


FOR  SALE 

High  grade  used  newspaper  rotary 
presses;  Goss,  Hoe,  Scott,  and  Duplex; 
electrical  equipment  and  stereo;  some 
with  color,  re#ls  and  C-H  conveyors. 
All  page  sizes.  Write  us  for  our  cur¬ 
rent  list. 

Model  “A”  and  Model  “E”  Plat  Bed 
Presses  attractively  priced,  f.o.b.  care. 

We  also  purchase  used  press,  stereo, 
and  composing  room  equipment. 

THE  MEZO-STEELE  COMPANY 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 
Phone:  ANdover  8-64A7 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  of  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  3294,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


METAL  FURNACES 
No.  7  Hoe  Stereo.  Pot,  5,000  lbs.  ca 
pscity. 

6,500  lb.  Ostrsnder-Seymour. 

4. ton  Hoe  Metal  Furnace,  with  01 
without  pump. 

Stereo.  Pumps,  new  and  used. 

Also  Casting  Boxes  and  com¬ 
plete  Auto.  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chines  for  all  standard  sheet 
cut-offs. 

OTHER  GOOD  VALUES 
Hoe  twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 

Hoe  radial  arm  Flat  Plate  Router. 
Goss  heavy  doty  Mat  Roller. 

Speed  curved  Elec.  Scorcher — 3  heats. 
2  Wesel  Newspaper  Elec.  Proof  Pres¬ 
ses. 

Model  F  Elrod,  gas  pot. 

Hand  and  Power  Balers. 

Hand  and  Power  Cutters,  all  sizes. 
New  Hall  Form  Tables  and  Dump 
Trucks. 

“Dural"  light-weight  Stereo.  Chases, 
new,  prompt  deliveries. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Connecticut) 


16-PAGE  one-to-one  DUPLEX  TUBU¬ 
LAR  PRESS  in  good  running  condi¬ 
tion.  Many  extra  gears,  rollers,  and 
extra  drive  shaft.  Westinghouse  rhe¬ 
ostat  controL'  30  H.  P.  3  phase  AO  60 
cycle  1750  RPM  Cline  motor.  Speed 
18,000  to  22,000  hour.  Will  demon- 
trate.  $23,000.  Satisfactorily  handling 
14,300  circulation,  but  purchasing 
larger  press  for  new  building.  (3an 
deliver  in  August  1949.  E.  0.  Bishop, 
publisher.  Daily  Times,  Palo  Alto, 
California. 


FOR  SALE — GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLD¬ 
ER  with  upper  formers,  complete: 
22)4  inch  cut-off.  Also  Ostrander 
Seymour  curved  router,  22)4  inch 
plate,  Kimbel  motor,  1  H.P.  3  ph. 
Write  Box  235,  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent,  34  N.  Raymond,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


COMPLETE 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PLANT  FOR  SALE 


Logansport  Press 
Logansport,  Indiana 


Can  be  seen  in 
operation  now. 


Available  Sept.  I,  1949 

Address  all  inquiries: 

J.  M.  Druck 
PHAROS-TRIBUNE 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  FOUR  unit  PRESS,  donbU 
folders  and  rolls  on  each  end  with 
AC  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE.  Two  Scott  18- 
page  multi-unit  Presses.  Class  V.  V. 
M.  D.  15.  Excellent  to  increase  your 
capacity.  Readily  adaptable  for  inte¬ 
gration  with  most  any  operational  set¬ 
up.  Wire  or  phone:  News,  Tarentnm, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

16-32  page  press,  single  width.  22)4" 
cutoff;  with  stereo  equipment.  Avail¬ 
able  July. 


HOE  QUAD  PRESS 
22)4"  cutoff;  A  C  motor  drive  and 
stereo  equipment. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  2154"  cut 
off.  double  folder,  end  feed. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 


8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  bar  model.  Available  June  1st. 


16-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9'16"  cut-off;  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone;  BRysnt  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York" 


ONE  EACH  ELECTRIC  BASEBALL 
and  football  action  scoreboards.  Foot¬ 
ball  size  854'  X  754':  Baseball  size 
11 54'  X  954'.  Will  sell  separately  or 
together.  F.O.B.  Bakersfield.  Write 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  Bakers¬ 
field.  California. 


FOR  SALE:  16  P.AGE  SCOTT  stere- | 
otype  press  with  color  deck,  complete  ' 
with  all  stereotype  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  metal  pot,  chipping  block,  plate 
finishing  machinery  and  mat  roller. 
Will  be  available  early  1950.  Now  in 
daily  operation.  Would  make  good 
price  for  immediate  sale  before  dis¬ 
mantling  is  necessary.  Larger  press 
purchased. 

W.  J.  Missett 
Suffolk  News  Herald 
Suffolk.  Virginia. 


5  38  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  B  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


TUBULAR  curved  plate  router  with 
A.  C.  motor.  Scott  and  Duplex  mat 
rollers.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


FOR  SALE  BLUE  STREAK,  model 
31,  4-magazine  Linotype  with  quadder,  I 
motor,  electric  pot,  Ludwick  feeder.  I 
No  mats.  Immediate  delivery.  Beat  I 
cash  offer.  Idaho  Printcrafters,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  gas  linotype  pots 
with  Partlow  governors  and  Monomelt 
feeders.  Were  working  in  our  plant 
until  installation  of  electric  heat. 
$75.00  for  pot,  governor  and  Mono- 
melt.  Extra  burners,  etc.,  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  if  purchaser  takes  all.  Breakup 
trays  for  these  Monomelts  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  their  original  cost.  Olean  Timea 
Herald,  Olean,  New  York. 


TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  and  balloon 
former.  These  are  from  a  twenty  four 
page  press  we  have  purchased  and 
we  need  only  sixteen.  Press  is  run¬ 
ning  and  equipment  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Daily  American  Republic 
Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
82-Page  Hoe  Press 
Stereotype  Equipment 
4  Linotypes 
Ludlow  and  BUrod 
AC  Motor  Equipment 
Available  Immediately 


BEN  SHULMAN 
500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  tubular  with  AO 
drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  with  two  mag¬ 
azines,  two  fonts  mats,  two  molds  and 
liners,  electric  pot  and  motor. 

MODEL  26  LINOTYPE  (Mixer)  late 
model,  without  primary  distributor. 
Two  main  magazines,  one  auxiliary 
magazine,  two  fonts  mats,  two  molds 
and  liners,  electric  pot  and  motor. 
Must  be  sold  to  make  room  for  new 
equipment. 

Herald-Leader.  Lexington,  Ky. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank.  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected.  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  MAin  2-2231 


WALLMAN  A  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding.  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  Ill.  Alton.  Ill. 

Ph.;  3-4164  Ph.:  2-1729 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3626  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 


I  CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

i  “Machinists  to  the  Printing  Indnstry” 

'  Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

55  experienced  years  installing,  mov¬ 
ing,  reoalring.  rebuilding,  dismant¬ 
ling  all  type  of  press  and  Its  allied 
equipment. 

TSe  larqest  Mechanical  and  truck 
operating  organization  In  this  spe¬ 
cialized  feid. 

24-hour  emergency  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

575  Washington  Street 
New  York  14,  N.  Y'. 

Tel.:  W Atkins  4  2010 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTEM 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  deaerip- 
tion.  Linotypes  and  lutertypei. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Pbiladal- 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


Logansport,  Indiana 
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mechanical  equipment  wanted  I  BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


0O8S  Preii  tinfU  width  (two  poitM 
18 X  inch  printing  dinmoter, 
31H  inch  cnt'Off  or  dock  for  inmo. 
OiTO  fall  detniU  and  prices.  Box  1043, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotory  and  Flatbed 
Nawspapar  Prassat 
Magazina  &  Gravura  Prassat 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Are..  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRysnt  0-1133 


THRKE  UNIT  PRESS,  rood  mechani¬ 
cal  condition,  double  folder,  page 
capacity,  21^4  or  22X'’  cutoff.  Must 
be  floor  fed  and  have  roll  hoists  also 
A.  U.  drives  and  controls.  A.  E.  Ro- 
sene,  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  St. 
Paul.  Minnesota. 


WANTED 

Curved  stereotype  machinery,  casting 
box.  tail  cutter  and  shaver;  23  9/16" 
length  sheet  cutoff.  Box  3397,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

\\  ANTED — One-half  color  deck  or 
plate  cylinder  for  Goss  dw  23  9/16 
^t-off.  B.  J.  Wood,  Vancouver  News- 
Herald,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 


WANT  within  six  months  10-pags 
Stereotype  press.  We  are  now  drawing 
plans  for  new  building  and  want  to 
engage  press  so  can  provide  neceasarr 
space.  Jack  Williams.  Publisher.  Jour- 
nal-Herald.  Waycross.  Georgia. 
WE’RE  interested  in  buying  good 
used  24  or  33  page  tubuiar  press. 
Equipment  m»t  be  in  good  condition. 
Times-News.  Twin  Palls,  Idaho. 


business-opportunities 

magazine  PRINTING 

New  equipment  will  allow  us  to  handle 
of  from  10,000  to 
20.000  circulation  64  96  pages,  prefer- 
Waverly 

Publishing  Co.,  \\  avt‘rly.  Iowa. 

METROPOLITAN  NEWS  MAN  “n^ 
operating  weekly  wishes  to  install 
printing  plant  with  experienced  print¬ 
er  or  advertising  business  director  as  I 
partner  actively  associated.  Invest- 
without  plant 
$19,000.  Box  3239,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iisher. 

WANi;  TO  MAKE  A  FORTUNE! 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
come  your  way  in  a  lifetime  if  you 
measure  up.  I  have  been  invited  to 
organise  a  newspaper  in  a  city  of 
nearly  50,000  where  75%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  a  new  paper.  Many  will 
be  stockholders  and  advertising  will  be 
contracted  before  the  first  issue.  Only 
men  with  vision  considered.  Will  need 
four  men;  business,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  managers  and  an  editor. 
Probably  five  mornings  and  Sunday. 
Must  build  12,000  circulation  quickly 
but  the  field  is  there.  Only  those  with 
proven  words  of  successful  operation 
plus  ability  to  co-operate  considered. 
Must  invest  $5,000  each.  Your  ability 
is  more  essential  than  your  money  but 
the  money  is  a  yard  stick  of  your 
ability.  Balance  of  money  available 
from  local  stock  sale  which  will  be 
available  to  staff  during  two  years  at 
the  appraised  value  at  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  There  isn’t  another  opening  like 
this  in  America.  Give  complete  details 
of  your  business  career  with  profes¬ 
sional  and  banking  references  and 
state  when  available.  I  shall  serve  as 
president  and  publisher  one  year  on 
part  time  basis  when  place  will  be 
filled  by  one  of  four  selected  at  this 
time.  These  people  want,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  them,  action.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  must  be  in  strict  confidence. 
All  applications  acknowledged  but  no 
information  given  unless  you  are  se¬ 
lected  for  investigation.  Your  present 
connections  will  not  be  embarrassed  as 
I  prefer  outside  references.  If  you  are 
under  fifty,  have  a  proven  record,  are 
agreeable  and  reasonable,  and  have 
five  thousand  dollars  don't  pass  this 
by.  J.  B.  Snider.  64$  North  Beach 
Rlvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi. 


COMPLETE  PHOTO  -  ENGRAVING 
Shop  will  move  anywhere  to  serve 
newspaper  or  book  publisher  who  will 
guarantee  us  a  substantial  volume  of 
business.  Plant  operating  now  but  will 
move  in  30  days.  Phone  write  or  wire, 
Dans  B.  Shunk,  601  Ford  Street, 
Ogdensburg.  New  York. 


WANT  TO  CONSOLIDATE 
with  your  opposition  and  sell  your 
plant  at  the  same  time!  I  want  to  buy 
a  6  machine  plant  with  rotary  press 
capable  of  handling  25,000  sixteen 
page  papers  for  morning  edition.  Will 
pay  cash  for  plant.  If  you  are  com¬ 
petent  in  either  business  management, 
advertising,  circulation  or  as  editor 
you  could  buy  into  the  new  paper.  An 
outsider  ran  bring  about  a  consolida¬ 
tion  when  you  can't.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  plant  for 
rash.  Everything  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  If  you  have  such  a  proposition 
write  J.  B.  Snider,  Newspaper  Consult¬ 
ant  and  Broker,  648  North  Beach 
Blvd.,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newspapermen  throughout 
country  to  supply  fact-detective  writer 
with  pictures  and  outlines  of  old  and 
current  murder  eases.  For  farther  de¬ 
tails  write  Box  3334,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  stating  rate  for  pictures  and 
synopsis.  _ 


OUTDOOR  WRITERS — 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
For  America’s  only  Hunting  and  Fish¬ 
ing  Newspaper. 

$2.00  for  original  or  second-run  pho¬ 
tos.  25e  per  inch  for  news  stories. 
Payment  on  acceptance.  Sportseaster, 
163  W.  23  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who  tra¬ 
vels  South,  wants  assignments.  P.  O. 
Box  306,  Chattanooga  1.  Tennessee. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
daily  within  300  miles  of  Chicago, 
strong  on  selling  contracts,  good  lay¬ 
out,  8  in  department.  Good  pay.  Box 
3310,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Must  be  exceptionally  good  layout 
and  copy  man  servicing  and  selling 
contract  accounts.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  become  department  manager  if 
have  initiative  and  ideas.  Job  per¬ 
manent  on  growing  daily  newspaper 
in  top  retailing  city  serving  large  re¬ 
tail  trading  area.  Town  has  excellent 
homes,  schools,  churches,  friendly 
people.  Start  $80  week  with  big  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  right  man.  Write  air  mail 
qualifications,  experience,  references, 
family  and  when  available.  Wallace 
Witmer  Co.,  Sterick  Bldg.,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


MID  .SOUTH  newspaper  in  town  of 
25,000  wants  experienced  advertising 
man  capable  of  developing  new  busi¬ 
ness  selling  special  pages  and  editions, 
salary  and  commission.  The  right  man 
can  make  $65.00  to  $85.00  per  week. 
Box  3394.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 
.\dvertising  space  salesmen  to  repre¬ 
sent  new  effective  Point-of-Sale  line. 
Newspaper,  radio  and  advertising  spe¬ 
cialty  men  will  earn  from  $50  up  per 
week  extra  in  spare  time.  Presenting 
Topflight  Printed  Cellophane  Adhesive 
Tape  to  present  accounts  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  regular  work.  Erwin 
Huber,  President.  Topflight  Tape  Co., 
York,  Pennsylvania. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  e^eri- 
enced.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Daily 
newspaper.  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Give  details  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  3356,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURES 

RELIGIOUS  SPOTLIGHT 
1  column  cartoon  panel  sold  weekly 
from  coast  to  coast.  Matted  complete. 
Write  for  free  proofs.  Midwest  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Box  583,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

DUPLEX  PRESS  TIME — Southeast 
Kansas  daily  can  give  ^ou  tubular 
press  time  for  the  publishing  of  news¬ 
papers,  tabloids,  bills,  etc.  Will  fur¬ 
nish  you  mats,  or  set  your  job  in  our 
first  class  composing  room.  We  can 
furnish  paper  if  necessary.  Can  han¬ 
dle  two  or  three  other  publications 
weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly,  on 
contract  basis.  All  classes  letter  press 
printing  and  publishing.  The  Reporter 
Publishing  Cfo.,  Inc.,  Independence, 
Kansas. 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— 

_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

OLD  established  daily  in  Texas  com¬ 
munity  of  50,000  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  publisher-editor-general  mana¬ 
ger.  Must  be  qualified  to  take  complete 
charge  of  operation  grossing  half  mil¬ 
lion  annually,  in  rapidly  growing  rom- 
munity.  This  is  rare  opportunity  for 
mature  young  (possibly  about  40) 
newspaper  executive  who  has  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  to  fill  permanent 
and  important  position  in  community. 
Write  Box  3369,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ m^WANTEU-EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR  who  can  handle  wire, 
edit  local  copy,  write  heads,  super¬ 
vise  make-up.  Small  afternoon  daily. 
Box  3374,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  New 
Mexico  afternoon  daily.  Send  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Box  3387.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

IDEAL  opportunity  for  Journalism 
,graduate  to  gain  news  experience 
under  GI  plan.  Morning  Star,  Green¬ 
wood.  Mississippi. 

PERSONABLE  GIRL  REPORTER, 
afternoon  daily.  Submit  pertinent  data, 
interview  desirable.  Norwood  Middle- 
ton.  Managing  Editor,  Southwest 
Times.  Pulaski,  Virginia. 

PICTURE  EDITOR — Wanted  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  in  eastern  section. 
First  consideration  will  be  imagination 
and  ideas  for  pictures  stories  related 
to  the  news.  Knowledge  of  layout, 
caption  writing  and  staff  operation 
essential.  State  full  details  including 
salary  first  letter.  Box  3410,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

A  .lOH  IS  OPEN  in  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  the  south  for  a  young  jour¬ 
neyman  pressman  who  is  absolutely 
steady  and  reliable.  Liberal  vacation. 
Life  insurance.  Pension  plan  plus  plea¬ 
sant  working  conditions.  Open  shop. 
Write  Box  3395.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Need  a  fully 
experienced  first-class  reliable  and  de¬ 
pendable  operator  (machinist  prefer¬ 
red)  familiar  with  all  classes  of  work. 
Floor  experience  appreciated.  44  hours. 
Reasonable  pay  with  bonus.  Housing 
available.  Write  in  detail.  Waverly 
Publishing  Co.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 

MECHANICAL  uroduction  man  especi¬ 
ally  qualified  on  composing  room  prob¬ 
lems,  coordinating  mechanical  services 
for  MES,  50,000  paper  northeastern 
area.  Box  3824,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRES.SMAN-STEREOTYPER  combin¬ 
ation,  No.  2  man.  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  foreman,  three  units,  evening 
paper,  help  with  flat  work,  state  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  Box  3406,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


PRINTING  COMPOSITOR  wanted  ia 
10-man  newspaper-job  shop  in  Csa- 
necticut,  to  act  as  working  foremia. 
Job  includes  ad  and  job  mark-ix 
lock-up  and  make-up.  If  applicant  u 
a  good  linotype  operator,  also,  it  will 
make  him  more  valuable.  Modett 
plant,  union  wages.  Only  top-noteli 
man  wanted,  with  good  record  of  prs- 
duction  and  personnel  relations.  B<b 
3390,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  OPERATOk 
and  also  compositor  $87.00  includiat 
overtime.  L.  L.  Irwin,  News-Herals, 
Borger,  Texas.  _ 


WANl’ED:  EXPERIENCED  COM- 

PO.SING  ROOM  FOREMAN  (ot 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Company  whs 
understands  ads  and  makeup.  Oai 
of  the  best  piants  in  West  Virginia. 
Give  full  information  first  letter. 
Cecil  B.  Highland,  President  sd( 
General  Manager,  Clarksburg,  W.  Vi. 
WANTED 

Working  foreman,  country  shop.  Must 
be  experienced  pressman.  2  publica¬ 
tions,  job  work.  Permanent.  $1.50 
hour,  44  hour  week.  Box  3378,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WRITER 

With  several  years’  solid  reportorial 
experience,  vivid  news  sense,  ideu 
and  imagination,  for  news  bureau  of 
leading  industrial  organisation  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Our  man 
is  probably  now  writing  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily  paper  or  syndicated 
service.  In  reply,  please  give  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  age,  and  minimna 
salary  required.  Box  3828,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LITERART  AGENCT  SERVia 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  business-newspaper- 
man,  knows  labor  relations,  qualified 
to  handle  personnel  programs  and 
placement,  former  practicing  attorney, 
aged  28.  Details  furnished  on  request. 

Box  3218.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  or  Business  Manager, 
20  years  management  advertising,  edi¬ 
torial,  radio.  Midwest.  Could  Invest. 
Box  8220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  Salesman  or  Classified 
Manager.  15  years’  experience;  age 
38;  married;  capable;  ambitions.  R. 
Regan.  540  W.  153  St.,  New  York 
City. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Ad-man.  good  mer¬ 
chandiser.  Layouts  and  copy  that 
pulls,  top  production  record.  Good 
character.  Reliable.  Address  Box 
3391,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FLORIDA  AND  S.  EASTERN  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS.  Local  Display  Salesman,  14 
years’  experience,  4  years  Florida. 
Best  references.  Please  reply  Box 
3370,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

HACKERY,  Flackery,  Thackeray. 
What  advertising  or  publicity  execu¬ 
tive  can  use  a  fiction  writer  of  proven 
ability!  If  you  can,  I  might  be_  the 
character  you  need.  Lawson  Kmly, 
OR-4-6300  (New  York  City)  or  Box 
3404.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

IP  YOU  are  looking  for  a  elasrified 
manager  that  can  instruct  as  wall  as 
sell,  and  are  able  to  pay  $4940  per 
annum,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Positive  we  can  reach  a  mutual 
ment.  Box  3318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  capable  ad-man.  3  years  ad¬ 
vertising,  lyi  years  on  55.000  d«ly. 
iyi  years  on  ABO  semi- weekly  desires 
return  to  dally  field.  Excellent  refer 
ences.  Good  copy  writer  and  layout 
man.  Also  a  hard  working  salesman. 
Write  Box  3300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  21,  1949 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
CARTOONISTS 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  page  car- 
moDiit — Eastern  states  preferred. 
simplM  and  interview  on  request.  Box 

ag2,  Iditor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

cartoonist,  right  of  cen- 
ler,  it'ung  draftsmanship.  Anywhere. 

ilox  3165,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROFS  SSION  AL  Cartoonist  desires 
hesluce  work.  Top-quality  humor, 
loagks  ready.  Box  3225,  Editor  A 
PsblUher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 

CIROfLATION  4LAXACEK.  Mature, 
,«isoaed,  with  record  suocessful 
Khiev‘»ient  on  well  known  eastern 
pipen.  30  years  small  city  and  met- 
npoUun  experience.  Capable,  depend- 
lile,  .'onscientious.  Box  3393,  Editor 

t  Psilisher. _ _ 

CIRO-'LATION  Manager,  young,  ex- 
jerioced  (ABC).  No  miracle  man  but 
pleat'  knowhow.  Available  now  I  Jim 
lOxaford.  513  Boss,  Kilgore,  Texas. 
Ploie;  677-M. 


(^ifULATlON  Manager  thoroughly 
ripcienced  ABC  capable  completely 
huding  department  and  supervising 
pwennel.  Box  3401,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lidsr. 


onCULATION  Manager.  30  years' 
eiyrience  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies. 
Throughly  familiar  with  detail  work 
of  Circulation  Department,  carrier 
pralems  of  today,  mail  room,  street 
■sla,  records,  collections.  Able  to 
tnn  men  and  boys.  Am  single,  a  col- 
Itg  graduate  and  have  taken  a  course 
is  myology  at  Notre  Dame.  Working 
St  present,  but  wish  to  make  a 
oblige.  Box  3305,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CnCULATION  MANAGER.  25  years’ 
eiyrience,  city,  country,  A.M.  A  P.M., 
mropolitan  dailies.  Matured.  Good 
hNth.  Now  employed  kindred  line, 
isiions  to  return  to  Circulation  Man- 
sgenent.  $125  or  better.  Box  8203, 
Bdtor  A  Publisher. 


PRESENT  Circulation  Manager  de 
sire  to  relocate  as  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger  on  small  paper,  or  district  mana- 
eer  on  larger  sheet.  Young,  married, 
inrcssive.  thoroughly  experienced,  car 
aif  references.  Box  3389,  Editor  & 
Pillisher. 


yCl’.NG  CIRCULATION  .MANAGER, 
no  afraid  of  hard  work.  Past  record 
»il  prove  ability.  Can  furnish  best  of 
reerence  on  request.  Thoroughly  fa- 
aliir  with  all  phases  of  circulation. 
IDO  per  week  plus  opportunity  for 
ifrsncement.  \V.  T.  Irwin.  714  West 
Diuglas,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Phone: 
J4084. 

SITUATIONS~WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS _ 

J.  C.  DONAHUE  JR. — 184  rue  Leg- 
wire.  Paris  17,  France.  M.ARcadet 
«-7o.  Traveling  frequently  Western 
Eirope. 

STATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

TEAR  OLD  Veteran,  354  years  col- 
life  training  in  journalism.  Seeking 
)«>  on  daily  as  reporter.  Box  8322, 
siitor  A  Publisher, _ 

AIiL-aROUND  desk  man,  specialist  in 
ins,  farm  news,  seeks  shift  to  after- 

paper.  Wide  experience,  beat 
wences.  Box  3310,  Editor  A  Pub- 
luber.  _ 

A  B.  in  Journaiism  lat  June.  24 
T«r-old  Veteran.  Seeking  reporting 
njerience  small  daily.  All  replies  an- 
wired.  Box  3321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
iJ^RT  news  editor,  columnist  in  city 
«  50,000  seeks  responsible  position 
**her  daily.  Eight  years  on  large, 
•$•11  papers  includes  experience  as 
•%-reader,  feature-writer;  telegraph 
•••  state  editorships.  Proven  ability 
••eganiie,  direct  staff.  Makeup,  copy, 
•mplay  specialist.  Box  3376,  Editor 
*  roblisher, 

■IBIih,  experienced  reporter,  some 
“r*l  experience.  A.  B.  Degree,  single, 
«.  will  go  anywhere.  Box  3379,  Edi- 
■or  A  Publisher. _ 

desk  man.  New  York  Times 
"I*-  will  accept  $50  a  week  as  tele- 
ppn,  news  editor  or  copyreader. 

"t  write  P.  0.  Box  152,  Sevier- 
'dli,  Tennessee. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS,  wants  a  tough  job,  $ 
months  daily  experience,  some  news 
camera  knowledge,  journalism  gradn- 
ate.  Will  travel  anywhere.  Salary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  385'7,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  newspaperman,  42, 
seeks  job  as  reporter,  rewrite,  desk. 
Medium  sised  daily  outside  of  New 
York.  18  years’  experience,  college 
graduate.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3350, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ATTENTION  BIG  DAILIES 

Completing  year  graduate  studies  in 
economics.  (Hillman  Scholarship). 
Two  years  daily  reporting,  rewrite  ex¬ 
perience.  Edited  college,  army  week¬ 
lies.  25.  married.  References  on  re- 
quest.  Box  3399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ATTENTION  EDITORS  I  Available  in 
June.  Journalism  graduate.  Marquette 
University.  18-montha’  experience  in 
promotion  department  of  metropolitan 
daily.  Seek  reporting  job,  sports  pre¬ 
ferred.  Single.  28-year8  old,  will  go 
anywhere.  Now  employed.  Box  3385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  June  20.  Journalism 
graduate  seeks  job  on  newspaper. 
Single,  willing  to  travel.  Box  3372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AV.AIL.ABLE — Writer  on  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions.  miscellaneous  industrial  sub¬ 
jects,  economics.  Free  lance  or  full 
time.  Box  3407,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  Missouri  graduate, 
B.J.,  A.B.  (Political  Science)  24. 
singie,  6  months  desk  experience,  40.- 
000  circulation  daily,  wants  reporting 
or  desk-reporting  job  on  small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3303. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE.  Journalism 
graduate.  New  York  University,  seeks 
cub  reporting  job.  School  and  Army 
experience.  Prefers  New  York  area. 
Box  3208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BRIGHT  college  editor,  22,  experi¬ 
enced  news  and  features,  knowledge  of 
heads,  layout,  editing.  Available 
after  June  5.  Box  3246,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  writer,  desk 
man,  2)4  years,  seeks  change  in  jobs. 
Willing  to  take  regular  reportorial 
spot  on  daily.  Write  Box  3375,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  ex-A.  P. 
staffer,  city  editor,  seeks  interesting 
spot  on  good  daily.  25,  single,  M.  A. 
degree.  Louis  D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  310  East 
University  Parkway,  Baltimore.  Md. 

FEATURE  WRITER  (civic  events,  his¬ 
toric,  sports),  wants  to  move  small 
family  to  Southwest  or  West.  Illus¬ 
trates  own  stories  with  Speed  Graphic. 
Year’s  experience  editor  offset  weekly. 
Graduate  University  of  Illinois.  Com- 
men-ial  pilot.  Personal  picture,  tear- 
sheets,  samples  of  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  on  request.  Phillip  Swatek. 
Stop  18,  Long  Beach,  Michigan  City, 
Indiana. _ 

FED  UP  with  weeklies,  young  woman 
seeks  cub  reporting  job  on  daily  or 
magazine,  publicity  work.  ’48  college 
graduate.  Box  3388,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FLORIDA  OR  WEST  COAST  oppor¬ 
tunity  sought  by  outstanding  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate  (Rutgers,  June.  ’49). 
While  responsibly  employed,  conscien¬ 
tious  married  veteran  excelled  in  in¬ 
terpretative,  feature  and  headline 
writing.  O.  J.  T.  possible.  Available 
July  1,  Box  3384,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
GIRL  REPORTER  wants  job  small 
daily,  weekly;  positive  work  will  sat¬ 
isfy;  prefer  west;  available  Aug.  1. 
Box  3383.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  graduate  (editorial), 
with  good  background  in  humanities 
and  social  sciences,  wants  job  around 
Los  Angeles.  Ambitious,  capable,  good 
references.  Will  consider  anything  in 
editorial  held.  Available  June  13. 
George  Hightower,  187  Baker  Hall, 
Boulder,  Colorado. 


JOURN.ALISM  grad.  June  ’49.  seeks 
position  on  daily  or  weekly  as  report¬ 
er.  SDX.  publicity  experience.  Box 
3327,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  position  on  progressive 
daily.  Sober,  reliable,  efficient,  good 
mixer.  Address  Box  3371,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SHiilifeifeiiBiiliii 


S.  Will  travel.  Box  3364,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COLLEGE  sports  editor,  wants  writ¬ 
ing  position  of  any  kind,  anywhere, 
three  years  coilege  experience,  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  3245,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

COMPREHENSIVE  desk  experience, 
i.e.,  copyreader,  telegraph  and  news 
editor.  Know  news,  time  and  space 
value.  Can  condense  and  plan  your 
copy  to  prevent  overset  cost.  20  years’ 
experience  include  large,  small  dailies 
and  semi-weekly.  44.  Box  8323,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COPY  READER — Speedy  and  accur¬ 
ate.  15  years’  experience.  Prefer  desk 
job  in  South.  Box  3282,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

DAILY  editorship  or  feature  writing 
position  wanted  again  after  5  years 
on  prize  weekly.  Active  in  ch>irch,  civic 
affairs.  Box  3400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Very  top  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Send  for  this 
man’s  record.  Box  3368,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  position  wanted.  8 
months’  experience  as  assistant  editor 
of  trade  journal.  Owns,  operates 
Speed  Graphic.  B.  S.  in  journalism. 
Box  3392,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  experienced  on  small  city 
dailies,  available.  $60  a  week.  Wire  or 
write  P.  O.  Box  152,  Sevierville,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

EDITOR  small  daily,  prefer  chance 
buy  in,  prefer  west  coast,  far  west, 
now  managing  editor  20,000  daily,  36, 
university  graduate.  Box  8332,  Editor 
A  Pubiisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  with 
metropolitan  New  York  paper  de¬ 
sires  opportunity  to  get  in  sports  de¬ 
partment  of  paper  in  New  England- 
Middie  Atlantic  Area.  Box  3256,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Coilege  graduate.  Hifh 
rating  in  journalism  courses.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Will  furnish  samples.  Single, 
34.  Box  3329,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


SMALL  DAILY 

I’m  tired  of  the  trade  paper  held. 
In  it  3  years,  and  edited  two  weeklies. 
Now,  I  want  daily  experience.  Defin¬ 
itely  desire  training  reporter  job. 
Young,  college  graduate.  Box  3386, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  Writer-columnist-experienced 
wire  service,  radio  and  magazines, 
seeks  opening  w-ith  future.  Box  3396, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SW.AB  NEEDS  SMELL  OP  INK 
PRINTER’S  INK  I  Reporter-rewrite, 
features.  Syndicates,  weeklies.  Col¬ 
lege.  Vet.  28.  Published  magazine 
credits.  Now  radio  reporting  in  New 
York  City.  Box  3409,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  woman’s  page  job  on  paper 
on  which  editor  realizes  most  papers 
fail  to  provide  good,  vital,  exciting, 
authoritative,  entertaining,  _  helpful 
copy  for  women  and  who  is  willing  to 
let  smart  editor  have  full  charge  with 
editorial  advice.  You  wouldn’t  let  a 
woman  edit  sports  page,  would  you! 
Box  3393,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


WAR  Correspondent;  photographer; 
news  editor:  wire  editor;  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  all  bests;  rewrite,  eopydesk; 
all-round  photographer:  create,  pro¬ 
duce,  process  own  B  A  W  A  Dir.  Color 
Pix;  Sober;  family  man;  age  31.  At¬ 
tention  magazines;  newspapers;  wires. 
Box  3326,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


YOUNG  FEATURE  WRITER 
Reporter-Desk  Man,  Experienced,  Col¬ 
lege  Graduate,  desires  change.  Box 
3232.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG,  experienced  desk  and  rewrite 
man.  Two  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Single.  25.  college  degree.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Desk  or  combination 
desk-reporter.  Box  3366,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG  WRITER 

Experienced  in  editing,  reporting,  edi¬ 
torial  and  feature  writing,  public  re¬ 
lations.  seeks  position  with  daily 
newspaper.  Please  write  Box  3380, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


copyreading,  magazine,  woman’s  page, 
makeup,  publicity.  Published  own 
newspaper.  Go  anywhere  —  Prefers 
near  coast.  Box  3343,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MISSOURI  University  Graduate.  SDX 
Available  June  reporting  desk  job  on 
daily.  3  years  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Edited  army  paper.  Veteran.  24.  mar¬ 
ried.  Frank  O’Neill,  211  So.  8th  St.. 

Columbia.  Missouri. _ 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  editing  or  report¬ 
ing  position  wanted.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence  in  interdenominational  and  inter¬ 
faith  work.  A.  B.,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  de¬ 
grees.  Protestant  minister.  33,  Mana¬ 
ging  editor  campus  paper  two  years; 
article,  religious  news  experience. 
Want  on  magazine  or  large  daily.  Box 
3373,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
•Alert,  aggressive,  persevering  —  who 
digs,  has  nose  for  news  24  hours  a 
day.  2  years  small  town  daily — 2)4 
years  metropolitan  paper.  Age  30 — 
single — go  anywhere  U.  S.  or  abroad. 
Speaks  Slavonic  languages.  Complete 
speed  graphic-miniature  camera  outfit. 
Box  3402.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — iSmall  daily  and  radio 
news  experience.  Also  rewrites, 
sports.  Dependable.  Travel  anywhere. 
•Journalism  degree.  Box  3405,  Editor 
A  Piihiisher. 

REPORTER — Male,  single,  28.  5 

years’  experience  weekly,  daily,  press 
service.  Army  correspondent.  Will 
travel.  Box  3381,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  Experience  on  dailies  in 
cities  10  and  20,000  population.  Vet¬ 
eran,  single.  Straight  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  preferred.  References.  Write  S. 
Koester,  523  Maple,  Paris.  Illinois. _ 

SPORTS  DEPARTMENT— Am  looking 
for  an  opening  in  sports  department 
on  medium  or  larger  daily  on  Atlantic 
roast.  Now  emplt^ed  as  wire  editor. 
Young,  married.  Vet.,  college.  Box 
3362,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAWTED— 

_  MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT.  presently  employed  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  on  M-E-S  paper.  Complete 
knowledge  all  phases.  Union.  Tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  union  law.  Cost  con¬ 
scious.  Box  3367,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTO-WRITER,  10  years  newspa¬ 
per,  radio,  public  relations,  maga¬ 
zine  background.  Top  references.  Box 
3306.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PRESS  Photographer,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  New  York  City  dailies.  Single. 
23.  veteran.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 

3269.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  31,  news,  commer¬ 
cial,  publicity,  and  free-lance  experi¬ 
ence.  Sober,  married.  Capable  of  set¬ 
ting  up  and  operating  news  photo  de¬ 
partment.  Mid-West  or  west  preferred. 
Available  immediately.  Box  3218,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGR.APHER — 7  years’  experi- 
ence — hard  working.  Can  do  features 
— general  news  reporting.  Ready  to 
travel.  Box  3403,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 

COLLEGE  graduate,  20,  stndent  of 
Industrial  Publieitv  and  Public  ^1»- 
tions,  desires  employment  in  field  or 
related  journalism,  laieate  anywhere 
June  1.  Box  3320,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SOME  publishers  think  their 

promotion  should  be  given  the 
full-page  treatment — at  least  a 
half-page — or  it  won’t  do  them 
any  good.  Such  believers  are 
denying  the  truth  of  the  very 
thing  they  are  selling  every 
day.  They  live  by  advertising. 
Their  local  merchants  who  use 
small  space  every  day,  or  three 
times  a  week,  are  convinced  it 
does  them  some  good  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  spending  the 
money.  Then  why  wouldn’t 
expert  use  of  the  same  small 
space  do  the  publisher  some 
good  in  his  own  promotion? 

We  are  reminded  of  this  by 
some  house  ads  running  every 
second  day  in  the  Trenton 
( N.  J.)  Times.  Although  they 
are  signed  by  the  "Trenton 
Times  Newspapers’’  they  are 
not  purely  promotion  copy  for 
the  paper.  ’They  are  educational 
pieces  on  the  value  of  free 
speech  and  free  press. 

Don  Johnson,  production  man¬ 
ager,  gathered  a  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  subject  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  copy  for  space  run¬ 
ning  between  six  and  nine 
inches  on  three  columns.  They 
tell  the  same  story  in  a  simple 
way  that  some  other  papers 
have  tried  to  tell  periodically 
in  full-page  space.  But  this 
campaign  has  the  added  value 
of  frequency.  ’The  message  is 
there  almost  every  other  day, 
•  «  • 

CONTINUING  theme  in  the 

Trenton  Times  copy,  each 
time  in  a  different  story,  is 
“freedom  of  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  are  still  the 
Keystones  of  Liberty,’’  and  “they 
know  that  if  they  can  control 
what  you  read,  they  can  control 
what  you  know.’’ 

One  ad  titled  “Look  Out  for 
the  Fakers!’’  states; 

“American  newspapers  are 
able  to  publish  facts.  'You  find 
in  them  ideas  on  which  you 
base  your  opinions  and  shape 
your  life. 

“You  may  not  agree  with  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  position; 
but  you  want,  and  get,  facts — 
news  of  what’s  going  on  in  your 
country. 

’“rhere  are  those  who  oppose 
this  kind  of  newspaper.  To 
their  thinking  you  should  read 
a  different  kind — one  that  prints 
only  the  facts  they  want  you 
to  know — only  the  opinions  they 
want  you  to  believe. 

“Acting  as  committees  with 
appealing  titles,  they  are  agitat¬ 
ing  for  laws  to  limit  publica¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  opinions.  They 
claim  you  cannot  be  trusted 
with  all  the  news.  What  they 
mean  is  that,  if  they  can  keep 
you  uninformed,  they  can  .steal 
your  freedom. 

“They  know  that  if  they  can 
control  what  you  read,  they  can 
control  what  you  know.  When 
they  control  your  minds,  they 
control  you. 

“Look  out  for  these  un-Amer¬ 
ican  fakers. 

“Don't  be  fooled  by  their 
isms.” 

Another  is  titled  “Watch  Your 


Step.”  It  states:  “A  dictator¬ 
ship  cannot  live  with  a  free 
press  and  free  speech. 

“A  free  people  won’t  be  free 
very  long  without  both. 

“Free  speech  and  a  free  press 
are  keystones  of  a  free  democ¬ 
racy  for  a  free  people.  It  is 
YOUR  JOB  to  see  that  they  are 
maintained. 

“There  have  been  a  lot  of 
Hitlers  in  world  history.  There 
are  plenty  more  who  would  like 
to  see  history  repeat,  who  would 
like  to  see  YOU  doing  the  goose- 
step. 

“Keep  on  the  alert! 

“Watch  your  step! 

“Be  vigilant — lest  certain  sin¬ 
ister  groups  succeed  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  American  Way  from 
liberty  to  tyranny.” 

There  are  other  good  titles 
and  good  copy.  Ben  Franklin 
and  Peter  Zenger  are  quoted 
frequently. 

It’s  the  frequency  of  the  copy 
that  appeals  to  us.  The  Times 
is  not  only  punching  home  a 
story  for  the  education  of  its 
readers  but  it  is  also  showing 
its  local  advertisers  that  it  be¬ 
lieves  in  its  own  advertising 
space  and  the  power  of  consis¬ 
tent  use  of  small  copy. 

«  •  « 

IN  ANOTHER  educational  job, 

Henry  Doorly,  publisher  of 
the  Omaha  World  -  Herald,  has 
extended  his  efforts  on  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  from  his 
newspaper’s  readers  to  other 
newspaper  publishers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  World- 
Herald  carried  a  page  with  an 
eight-column  streamer:  “How 
Do  YOU  Feel  About  It?”  The 
top  half  of  the  page  carried 
quotes  from  Senator  Harry 
Byrd’s  speech  in  the  Senate  an¬ 
alyzing  present  and  future  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures.  The  con¬ 
densation  concludes:  “Senator 
Byrd  predicts  a  deficit  of  nine 
to  14  billion  dollars  by  fiscal 
1951 — and  his  estimate  does  not 
contemplate  a  70  group  Air 
Force,  adoption  of  the  Brannan 
Farm  Plan,  adoption  of  national 
health  insurance,  or  enactment 
of  new  valley  authorities.  If 
legislation  embodying  any  of 
these  proposals  is  enacted,  the 
deficit. would  be  still  greater.” 

The  bottom  half  of  the  page  is 
titled:  “How  You  Can  Express 
Your  Feelings.  .  .  .”  It  carries 
two  ballots,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  page  for  “Your  Congress¬ 
man’’  and  “For  Either  of  Your 
Senators.”  Readers  are  urged 
to  fill  them  out  and  send  them 
to  Washington.  The  ballots  are 
worded  identically,  carry  a 
blank  space  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  voter,  and  have 
room  for  a  "yes  ’  or  “no”  vote 
on  Brannan’s  Farm  Plan,  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Plan,  F^eral 
housing  program.  Federal  aid 
to  education,  ECA  program, 
arms  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact,  increased  income  and  pay¬ 
roll  taxes.  Each  item  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  anticipated  cost 
of  the  program.  The  leadoff 
question  asked:  “A  straight 

10''4  cut  in  all  Federal  ex¬ 


penditures  that  can  be  cut?” 

Mr.  Doorly  has  sent  a  tear 
sheet  of  this  page  to  300  pub¬ 
lishers.  On  the  back  of  it  has 
been  printed  a  lengthier  text  of 
Senator  Byrd’s  speech.  His 
letter  to  the  publishers  says: 

“In  recent  weeks  a  number  of 
readers  have  asked  the  World- 
Herald  why  the  taxpayers 
should  not  be  consult^  on 
these  projected  excessive  taxes 
before  they  are  put  into  effect. 
They  want  a  referendum,  which 
is  not  available.  However,  Sen¬ 
ator  Byrd’s  clear  analysis  of  the 
pending  situation  has  given  us 
a  chance  to  let  our  readers  ex¬ 
press  themselves. 

“I  make  a  personal  plea  to 
you  that  you  publish  this  page 
in  your  newspaper  on  that  day 
(Wednesday,  May  11)  or  any 
following  day.  Only  by  arous¬ 
ing  the  voters  to  the  projected 
extravagances  can  we  hope  to 
influence  the  Congress  to  put  a 
halt  to  this  squandermania. 
And  only  the  press  can  do  it. 

"The  newspapers  of  America 
can  serve  themselves  and  the 
nation  if  they  will  cooperate. 
I  hope  you  will.  Excluding 
Senator  Byrd’s  remarks,  you 
are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
change  the  balance  of  the  text 
on  this  page  as  you  .see  fit.  The 
World-Herald  desires  no  credit.” 
■ 

Texans  Honor  Calder 

Galveston,  Tex.  —  The  Texas 
Press  Association  and  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  have  planned  a  testimonial 
dinner  here  June  16  to  honor 
Louis  Calder,  president  of  Per- 
kins-Goodwin  Co.,  for  the  part 
he  played  in  organizing  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  Southland  Paper 
Mills  at  Lufkin. 

■ 

Perrin  Heads  Silurians 

Dwight  S.  Perrin,  executive 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Her  aid- Journal  and  Herald- 
American,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Silurians,  organization  of 
veteran  New  York  City  news¬ 
papermen,  at  the  annual  dinner 
May  16.  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  re¬ 
tired  editor,  was  again  named 
honorary  president. 

■  J 

Cartoon  Booster 

Orlando,  Fla. — As  one  of 
many  promotions  for  National 
Want  Ad  Week,  the  Sentinel- 
Star  published  a  Page  One  car¬ 
toon,  in  color,  by  Lynn  Brudon. 


E  &  P  CALENDAB 

May  23-24  — Inland  Diily 
Press  Assn.,  spring  mectiog, 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

May  29-June  1 — Advtrtis- 
ing  Federation  of  Ameia, 
45th  annual  convention.  Rice 
Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

June  2-4— National  Feber* 
ation  of  Press  Women,  Int, 
annual  convention,  Hotei 
Muehlebach,  Kansas  City. 

June  2-4^ — National  Pres 
Photographers  Assn,  conven¬ 
tion,  Brighton  Hotel.  Atla 
tic  City. 

June  3-4 — Illinois  Daly 
Newspaper  Markets  annul 
meeting,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Springfield,  Ill. 

June  4  —  Pennsylvaa 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Asm, 
Western  region  Weeklia’ 
meeting.  William  Penn  Hold, 
Pittsburgh. 

June  4-7 — NEA,  annd 
convention.  Hotel  Utah  aid 
Newhouse.  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah. 

June  6-8 — ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ic  a  1  Conference,  Palme 
House,  Chicago. 

June  9-11  —  Californii 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  annual  conven 
tion,  Stockton,  Calif. 

June  11  —  Pennsylvanii 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn. 
Northcentral  region  Week 
lies’  meeting,  Penn  Weli 
Hotel,  Wellsboro. 

June  12-13 — Institute  d 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  Northen 
conference,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

June  16-18— Negro  Nevw- 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  lOtt 
annual  convention,  Carvo 
Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  16-19 — Oregon  New 
paper  Publishers'  Assn.,  62iid 
annual  convention,  Gearhart 
Hotel,  Gearhart,  Ore. 

June  17-18 — Texas  Prest 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Buc 
caneer  Hotel,  Galveston. 

June  19-24-“National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Network. 
18th  annual  national  confer 
ence,  Northernaire  Hotel 
Three  Lakes,  Wis. 

June  20-23 — Association  ot 
Newspaper  Classified  Man¬ 
agers,  convention.  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  0. 

June  20-23— Printing  Edu¬ 
cation,  24th  annual  confer 
ence.  Pressmen's  Home,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
WEEKLY 

Old-Established 
Highly  Profitable 
Prosperous  Market 

$63,000 


TWO  PENNA. 
WEEKLIES 

$42,500  Gross 
Good  Equipment 
Each  Exclusive 

$25,000 


SMALL  PROPERTIES  DIVISION 

THE  SMITH  DAVIS  (ORPOBATION 

Smith  Davis,  President  Albert  ZugSmlth,  Exec.  Vlce-Pres 

317  South  Sixteenth  Street  Phone  Kingsley  6-llJl 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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the  camel 
that  broke 
the  mans  back 


Remeiiil)er  the  old  story  about  the  iner- 
chaiit  and  the  camel?  It  was  a  cold  night, 
and  the  camel  liegged  to  warm  his  nose — 
only  his  nose — in  the  tent.  Then  what 
happened?  Little  by  little,  the  camel 
inched  in  his  shoulders,  his  front  legs — 
until  he  took  over  the  whole  tent.  And  the 
merchant  was  out  in  the  cold. 

That’s  how  government  agencies  are 
inching  their  way  into  the  electric  busi¬ 
ness.  First,  public  funds  were  set  aside  to 
build  dams — for  flood  control  and  naviga¬ 
tion.  Then  it  was  argued  that  the  water 
behind  the  dams  could  be  used  to  make 
electricity. 

That  led  to  the  building  of  power  lines, 
and  then  to  more  dams,  more  lines,  and 
so  on.  Now  these  same  agencies  want  more 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  fuel-burning 
power  plants — which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  floods  or  navigation  at  all. 

Yes,  the  camel  of  State  Socialism  is 
creeping  farther  and  farther  into  the  tent 
of  the  electric  bu.siness.  What  it  is  doing 
here  it  can  do  in  other  industries.  For  when 
a  government  can  enter  one  business  in  un¬ 
fair  competition  with  its  own  citizens,  it  is 
but  a  short  step  to  entering  all  businesses 
— and  eventually  taking  over  all  business. 

Like  the  camel  and  the  tent.  What  busi¬ 
ness  are  you  in?  This  can  affect  you,  too. 
Write  your  Congressman  about  it. 

Amarica's  buMMst-monagad,  tax-paying 

ELiaRIC  LI6NT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 

*Nam«s  on  roquoit  from  this  magaiino 
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I.  By  using  THE  CITIZEN  .  .  . 

you  will  add  57.3%  to  your  selling  impressions  in  the 
two  top  economic  divisions  of  Columbus. 


£•  By  using  THE  CITIZEN  .  .  . 

you  will  do  a  better  selling  job  in  more 
than  52%  of  all  Columbus  homes. 


O9  By  using  THE  CITIZEN  .  . . 

you  will  do  a  more  effective  selling  job  in  almost  6  out 
of  every  10  homes  in  the  better  neighborhoods  where 
families  buy  more,  and  where  the  chain  stores, 
doing  two-thirds  of  the  grocery  business  in 
greater  Columbus,  are  concentrated. 
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